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The  Ideals  of  the  Premier 


The  Right  Honourable  Robert  Laird  Borden,  Prenner  of  Canada,  has  enunciated  his  views  as 
to  the  proper  status  of  Canada's  public  service  in  the  following  words: — 

Appointment  by  Merit 

Public  officials  should  be  appointed  upon  considerations  of  capacity  and  personal  character 
and  not  of  party  service  alone.  We  boast  of  our  representative  institutions,  but  these  cannot 
be  enduring  if  they  develop  a  debased  public  service. 

Civil  Service  Reform 

A  thorough  and  complete  reformation  of  the  laws  relating  to  the  Civil  Service  should  be 
put  into  effect,  so  that  future  appointments  shall  be  made  by  an  Independent  Commission  acting 
upon  the  report  of  examiners  after  competitive  examination.  Of  necessity  some  appointments 
must  be  left  to  the  executive,  but  for  the  rest  I  prefer  a  competitive  system  of  appointment  to 
the  present  partisan  one.  Three-fourths  of  the  time  of  members  supporting  a  government  is 
occupied  with  matters  of  patronage.  Party  patronage  and  party  service  have  more  weight 
than  character  or  capacity.  The  public  service  is  cumbered  with  useless  officials.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  we  shall  perform  a  great  public  duty  by  establishing  in  this  country  that  system 
which  prevails  in  Great  Britain,  under  which  a  member  of  Parliament  has  practically  no  voice 
in  or  control  over  appointments  to  the  Civil  Service. 

Abuse  of  Patronage 

A  government  holds  the  power  of  patronage  for  the  benefit  of  the  public,  and  it  is  entitled 
to  fill  public  office  solely  in  the  public  interest.  The  duties  of  these  officials  are  for  the  public 
Vjenefit  and  are  fixed  by  the  laws  of  the  country.  Their  salaries  are  paid  out  of  the  people's 
money.  To  use  the  power  of  filling  such  positions  as  a  reward  of  party  service  and  without 
regard  to  the  character  and  capacity  of  the  individual  selected,  is  a  Gross  Breach  of  a  Solemn 
Public  Trust.  A  private  trustee  so  dishonouring  his  office  would  be  subject  to  punishment 
by  the  criminal  law,  but  the  one  punishment  which  can  be  meted  out  for  such  abuse  of  a  public 
trust  is  dismissal  by  the  electorate. 

Superannuation 

In  1898,  the  Act  providing  for  pensions  for  retired  Civil  Servants  was  repealed.  This  course 
of  action  set  aside  the  example  of  every  prudent  business  corporation,  which  would  have  led  it 
to  improve  and  extend  the  act. 


THE  RIGHT  HON.  SIR  WILFRID  LAURIER,  PC,  G.C.M.G.,  K.C.,  D.C.L. 
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PROLOGUE 


URING  the  early  years  of  the  present  century,  civil  servants  of  a  studious  turn  of 
mind  began  to  realize  the  necessity  of  a  closer  attention,  on  the  part  of  the  govern- 
ment, to  the  rapidly  increasing  personnel  of  its  Civil  Service.  In  the  year  1908,  there 
were  indications  that  the  government  of  the  day  had  decided  to  take  this  important 
subject  under  consideration,  to  re-organize  the  service  and  amend  the  Civil  Service 
Act.  Believing  that  the  service  itself  should  co-operate  in  this  promising  movement,  four  en- 
thusiastic members  of  the  Ottawa  service  formed  themselves  into  a  Board  of  Editors  and  began 
to  edit  and  publish  a  fortnightly  journal  called  the  Civilian.  The  present  work  is  issued  as  a 
special  number  of  the  Civilian.  The  high  purposes  for  which  this  book  is  published  will  be 
developed  in  the  succeeding  pages. 

Of  the  original  Board  of  Editors,  but  one  remains,  and  he,  as  Chairman  of  the  Civilian 
Committee  of  the  Civil  Service  Federation  of  Canada,  still  carries  on  the  work  with  the  assistance 
of  several  co-editor.s  and  an  indefinite  number  of  contributors. 

*         *         * 

What  is  this  book  and  why  is  it  written? 

What  is  the  Civil  Service  of  Canada? 

Not  long  ago  a  prominent  member  of  the  government  of  the  Right  Honourable  R.  L. 
Borden  was  asked  the  question:  "How  many  persons  are  employed  in  a  permanent  capacity 
by  the  federal  government?"  The  reply  was:  "About  14,000."  This  estimate  of  the  number 
of  civil  servants  suggests  the  propriety  of  a  work  such  as  the  present  undertaking.  Since  an 
accurate  cen.sus  of  the  service  has  been  taken  by  the  Civilian  the  above  question  has  been 
asked  of  many  i)rominent  people  and  all  expressed  their  undisguised  amazement  upon  learning 
that  the  niunber  is  over  40,000.  Other  features  that  make  the  issuance  of  this  book  not  only 
advisable  but  vitally  essential,  will  be  presented  to  the  reader  in  due  course. 

When  the  Civil  Service  Act  was  made  law,  the  Civil  Service  was  designated  under  two 
schedules,  comprising  the  inside  service  and  three  outside  services, — Customs,  Inland  Revenue 
and  Post  Office.  At  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the  Act,  these  schedules  embraced  nearly  all  in 
the  government  service.  At  the  present  time  there  are  40,000  persons  in  the  service,  but 
only  12,000  under  the  Act.  Eluninating  the  employees  of  the  Intercolonial  Railway,  of  the 
permanent  Militia  and  the  Mounted  Police,  which  are  under  special  statutes,  there  is  still  a 
personnel  of  over  13,000  not  governed  by  the  Act;  that  is  to  say  there  are  more  persons  not  under 
the  Act  than  there  are  under  it.  The  Civil  Service,  like  an  unweeded  garden,  has  overrun  its 
boundaries.  The  public  ser\-ice  of  the  country  should  be  its  premier  institution.  It  should 
command  the  respect  and  admiration  of  the  people.  If  in  some  degree  these  pages  serve  to 
emphasize  the  value  to  the  Dominion  of  the  people's  public  service,  the  immense  labour  involved 
in  the  preparation  of  this  work  will  not  have  been  in  vain. 

The  magnitude  of  the  task  undertaken  by  the  editors  was  scarcely  realized  at  the  incep- 
tion of  the  work,  and  the  impossibility  of  doing  justice  to  so  vast  a  subject  became  apparent 
as  the  work  progressed.  It  therefore  becomes  necessary  at  the  outset,  to  point  out  some  of  the 
limitations  and  to  affix  some  of  the  boundaries  that  inevitably  stood  in  the  way. 

Canada,  in  this  connection,  is  the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  not  the  provinces  or  territories 
of  which  Canada  is  composed,  nor  any  of  the  municipalities  which  carry  on  their  affairs  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  provinces.     This  work  is  confined  wholly  to  the  field  of  federal  affairs. 
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There  is  a  small  aiiny  of  people  who  serve  government  contractors  in  the  construction  of 
railways,  canals,  buildings,  and  harbour  improvements.  These  of  course  are  excluded.  There 
are  many  others  who  draw  their  pay  direct  from  the  government,  yet  cannot  be  considered 
as  holding  positions  in  a  permanent  capacity.  Among  this  class  may  be  mentioned  country 
post  masters  to  the  number  of  14,000,  rural  mail  couriers  numbering  2,300,  and  thousands  en- 
gaged as  mail  contractors  to  a  greater  or  less  degree.  These  perform  the  never-ending  miracle 
of  collecting  and  distributing  the  mails  throughout  the  immense  area  of  the  Dominion. 

Great  services  which  are  not  usually  considered  part  of  the  Civil  Service  are  included,  and 
yet,  because  of  their  peculiar  relation  to  the  main  body  of  the  Service,  are  not  dealt  with  in  detail. 
For  instance,  a  whole  book  might  easily  be  given  to  the  Intercolonial  Railway  employees,  a 
great  organization  of  some  10,000  persons;  an  organization,  of  which,  due  allowances  being 
granted  for  a  certain  weakness  inherent  in  government  ownership,  all  the  friends  of  public  opera- 
tion of  public  utilities  are  proud. 

There  is  also  the  Royal  Northwest  Mounted  Police,  a  service  whose  merits  and  splendid 
achievements  have  been  clescribed  and  extolled  by  many  of  the  greatest  publicists  of  the  world. 
These  are  counted  as  of  the  Civil  Service  for  the  purposes  of  the  present  work,  but  no  attempt 
has  been  made  to  explain  the  details  of  their  operations  as  is  done  in  the  case  of  those  deport- 
ments which  form  the  Civil  Service  as  conceived  in  the  public  mind. 

With  all  the  exclusions  and  all  the  limitations,  the  subject,  in  all  reason,  is  broad  enough. 
Think  of  it!  Here  is  a  great,  new  half-continent,  to  be  discovered,  opened,  peopled,  organized. 
Here  are  a  few  millions  of  people — a  bare  handful  as  compared  with  the  population  of  similar 
areas  in  other  parts  of  the  world^and  it  is  their  energj-,  their  brains,  their  money  (or  credit), 
their  vitality  and  virility,  their  honesty  and  practical  capability,  that  must  be  translated  into 
constitutions,  institutions,  systems  and  services  over  this  whole,  almost  unthinkable,  expanse  of 
country.  The  works  of  conserving  and  maintaining  wliat  has  been  gained  must  go  on,  as  well 
as  the  work  of  winning  new  areas  from  solitude  or  from  anarchy.  P'very  true  Canadian,  in  his 
own  way,  whether  he  trades  with  Indians  and  Esquimaux,  or  whether  lie  holds  do^vn  an  office  .stool 
in  a  counting  house  in  some  crowded  city,  is  working  individually  toward  the  building  up  of  the 
country.  But  Canadians,  not  individually  but  as  a  nation,  carry  on  operations  for  the  making 
of  the  Canada  that  is  to  be.  Canadians  as  a  people  have  their  agents  in  the  work  that  as  a 
people  they  are  carrying  on.  These  agents,  whatever  may  be  their  line  of  duty  or  wherever  they 
may  work,  are  properly  included  under  the  general  name  The  Civil  Service  of  Canada. 

The  nature  of  the  task  upon  which  the  men  and  women  of  the  Canadian  Civil  Service  are 
engaged,  is  shown  in  these  pages.  And  yet  any  mere  statement  and  description  of  the  several 
operations  convej's  to  the  mind  of  the  average  reader  little  information  concerning  the  whole 
service.  Let  the  reader  judge  that  service  by  the  results  as  he  knows  them  to  be,  for  the  Civil 
Service  is  a  factor  in  every  national  development.  An  eminent  authority  in  the  United  States  re- 
cently spoke  of  Canadians  as  "making  a  continent  to  order,"  this  being  the  picture  presented  to 
his  mind  by  the  rapid  development  that  is  now  going  on.  We  do  not  realize  that  never  in  the 
history  of  the  world  have  expansion  and  organization  gone  on  as  rapidly  as  in  Canada  at  tliis 
very  moment.  Now,  haste  means  waste,  as  a  rule;  it  means  friction,  error, — building  up 
only  to  tear  down  and  build  again.  It  means  th.at  in  the  attention  given  to  the  new  work  the 
old  work  is  apt  to  be  neglected  and  to  fall  into  confusion.  The  fact  that  so  few  great  errors 
are  made;  the  fact  that  the  work  goes  on  smoothl.y,  on  the  whole,  in  spite  of  the  tremendous 
speed,  is  due  to  the  genius  for  self-government  of  the  Canadian  people. 

If  immigrants  from  all  the  world  rush  in  by  the  million  and  find  not  only  opportunity,  but 
prosperity;  if  new  empires  are  won  every  year  from  the  grip  of  the  Frost  King  and  are  trans- 
formed as  if  by  magic  fj'om  solitudes  into  areas  of  modern  civilization;  if  new  routes  for  world 
traffic  are  opened  and  the  realization  of  the  old  dreams  of  the  westward  route  to  the  Orient  and 
the  North  West  Passage  are  realized  before  our  eyes;  if  peace  is  maintained  and  all  the  new 
and  good  ideas  of  modern  invention  and  modern  administration  are  adapted  to  the  needs  of  a 
new  and  varied  population  without  discouraging  enterprise  or  offending  old  prejudices;  if  demo- 
cratic institutions  are  maintained  even  where  difficulties  of  language,  creed,  origin  and  race 
are  increased  with  every  shipload  of  people  from  abroad ;  if  the  wealth  of  the  people  individually 
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increases  witli  rapidity  unexampled  in  the  world's  history,  while  at  the  same  time  the  conser- 
vation of  the  public  domain  and  of  the  countrj^'s  natural  resources  is  maintained,  on  the  whole, 
better  than  in  any  other  coimtry,  let  it  all  be  set  down  to  the  everlasting  honour  of  the  people 
of  Canada  as  a  whole. 

But  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  these  things  are  not  self-accomplishing.  Territory  does 
not  ru.sh  into  the  light  and  warmth  of  civilization.  Explorers  must  risk  their  lives  in  the  North- 
land wastes  to  find  out  where  men  may  hope  to  live  in  safety.  The  e.nrly  services  of  survey, 
mails,  justice  and  transportation  must  be  })erformed  under  difficulties  which  appal  any  but  the 
stoutest-hearted  of  men.  The  subsequent  complexities  arisingfrom  the  clash  of  interest, opinion, 
prejudice  and  sentiment  of  a  new  and  varied  population  do  not  adjust  themselves,  but  call  for 
firmness,  tact,  wisdom  and  never-ending  labour  on  the  part  of  those  to  whom  this  business  is 
entrusted.  And  ever  as  the  circle  widens  and  the  people  increase  in  number,  the  work  grows 
gi-eater,  not  only  for  those  who  do  His  Majesty's  business  at  the  outskirts,  but  for  those  at  the 
centre  who  have  the  supervision  of  the  whole  vast  whirling  mechanism  of  govermnent  and 
public  administration.  If  the  Canadian  people  have  proven  themselves  possessed  of  high  quali- 
ties by  the  success  of  their  experiment  in  government,  let  credit  be  given  also  to  those  who  have 
been  the  agents  through  whom  the  wisdom  and  sound  instincts  of  the  people  have  been  exprcs.sed. 
To  the  Civil  Service  of  Canada  the  people  have  looked  for  the  translation  into  fact  and  into  life 
of  the  good  wishes  and  good  thoughts  which  are  the  soul  of  the  nation.  The  results  show  that 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  has  been  well  served.  Ideals  are  never  realized,  of  course, — else,  as 
Browning  .suggests,  what's  Heaven  for?  But  the  fact  as  we  see  it  to-day,  a  growing  population 
in  an  expanding  territory  with  improvements  going  on  as  never  in  the  world  before  and  with 
honesty  and  efficiency  in  every  department  of  the  public  service, — this  is  a  stupendous  fact 
which  may  well  make  every  member  of  the  Civil  Service  of  Canada  proud  of  the  work  in  which 
he  or  she  is  engagefl  and  of  those  who  wear  the  livery  of  the  Canadian  people. 

Another  point  worthy  of  notice  is  the  fact  that  the  work  of  the  Civil  Service  grows  every- 
day more  important  to  the  average  man.  When  the  pioneer  was  out  on  his  lonely  bush  fann  in 
the  old  days,  with  the  mail  reaching  the  nearest  village  only  once  a  week  and  with  nearly  all 
business  carried  on  in  "trade,"  and  only  occasionally  a  coin  to  come  his  way,  the  individual  was 
everything  and  the  government  nothing.  When  the  city  child  grew  up  with  nothing  to  remind 
him  of  the  Dominion  Government  except  the  letter-carrier  on  the  street,  the  question  as  to 
whether  the  Civil  Service  were  good  or  bad  interested  him  but  little.  But  those  days  are  gone 
and  other  days  are  bringing  tremendous  changes.  In  these  times,  the  first  thing  the  lonely 
settler  wants  is  a  flailj'  mail,  and  rural  free  delivery  at  that.  He  demands  tlie  services  of  experts 
to  furnish  him  with  meteorological  service,  and  to  make  chemical  tests  of  the  soil  of  his  location. 
He  wants  his  products  carried  in  refrigerator  cars,  and  expects  a  government  certificate  of  piu-ity 
and  germinative  power  with  every  purchase  of  seed.  The  city  man  must  have  perfect  adminis- 
tration of  banking  and  insurance  laws;  his  letters  must  be  put  into  his  hand;  and  the  public 
servants  must  regulate  for  his  protection  the  service  and  charges  of  all  corporations  operating 
public  utilities.  In  this  age  of  inventions,  new  trades  multiply,  but,  rapidly  as  the  field  of  in- 
dividual initiative  and  endeavour  extends,  almost  as  rapidly  extends  the  field  of  public  operation, 
that  field  in  which  the  civil  servants  labour.  People  do  not  realize  how  rapidly  the  public  ser- 
vices increase  and  vary.  It  is  but  the  other  day  that  there  was  no  Railway  Commission,  no 
government  wireless  telegraph,  no  government  annuities,  no  Department  of  Labour,  no  Com- 
mission of  Conservation.  And  within  a  very  short  time,  unless  the  signs  fail,  the  Dominion  will 
have  an  immense  service  devoted  to  public  roads,  another  devoted  to  technical  education,  an- 
other devoted  to  sanitation.  And  at  the  same  time  the  woi'k  of  agricultural  organization  will 
be  greatly  extended,  banking  will  be  popularized  and  placed  at  the  service  of  every  worker, 
the  management  of  the  public  domain  will  be  carried  to  a  degree  of  perfection  now  undreamed 
of  by  the  average  man,  and  the  protection  of  the  right  of  every  man,  woman  and  child  will  be 
the  business  of  public  officials  and  not  of  privately  retained  lawyers. 

The  reader  should  understand  that  there  is  a  division  of  the  Civil  Service  which  is  natural 
in  itself  and  is  also  recognized  and  established  by  law.  It  is  just  such  a  distmction  as  every 
bank,  insurance  company  or  great  corporation  makes  between  its  home-office  force  and  its  force 
in  the  field.     Without  quoting  the  phraseology  of  the  law  or  going  into  fine  detail,  it  maj'  be 
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said  generally  that  those  civil  servants  who  cany  on  their  work  at  Ottawa  are  called  the  Inside 
Service,  and  those  who  meet  the  public  as  local  inspectors,  collectors,  demonstrators  or  guardians 
are  called  the  Outside  Service.  In  what  follows  very  special  effort  has  been  made  to  make  a 
complete  presentation  of  the  work  of  the  Outside  Service,  because  it  was  in  this  that  the  difficulty 
of  collecting  information  was  met.  In  the  public  buildings  at  Ottawa  information  can  easily 
be  gained,  and  the  reporters  who  write  the  accounts  of  the  departments  that  are  here  given 
are  quite  usually  members  of  the  Inside  Service.  On  the  other  hand  the  work  of  collecting  any- 
thing like  full  information,  covering  the  work  and  needs  of  the  Outside  Service,  is  difficult  to  a 
degree  quite  beyond  the  imagination  of  the  average  reader  of  these  pages. 

The  only  remauiing  explanatory  note  it  is  necessary  to  make,  has  reference  to  the  series 
of  departmental  articles;  which,  however  briefly  or  inadequately,  are  designed  to  recount  the 
actual  service  rendered  to  the  public  by  each  department  and  each  branch  of  the  public  service. 
It  has  not  been  possible  to  attain  to  any  degree  of  uniformity  in  these  articles,  for  the  reason 
that  so  many  different  officials  in  the  dejjartments  had  to  do,  in  some  way,  with  their  preparation. 
In  getting  close  to  the  fountain  head  of  information  there  has  followed  an  unavoidable  difference 
in  the  manner  of  treating  the  subject,  as  well  as  in  the  literary  style.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
system  pursued  has  been  the  surest  way  to  secure  accuracy  as  to  facts,— a  very  important 
consideration.  In  this  connection  the  editors  desire  to  extend  their  thanks  and  appreciation 
to  those  who  have  so  cordially  contributed  in  co-operation  and  encouragement  to  the  collection 
of  the  material  required. 

In  conclusion. — the  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  educate  the  public  mind  to  a  proper  estima- 
tion of  tlie  status  the  Civil  Service  should  occupy  among  the  institutions  of  the  country,  and 
thereby  make  a  contribution  to  the  cause  of  good  government. 
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Governor   General's  If  the  civil  service  of  Canada  were  regarded  as  a  great 

Secretary's   Office  arrangement  of  concentric  circles,  it  would  be  seen  that  taken 

J'       vy##fce  geographically  it  covered  the  uttermost  edge  of  the  known  terri- 

.    ]        ,       .  .,  tory  of  the  Dominion— for  the  farthermost  work  of  exploration  is 

earned  on  by  civil  servants-and  that,  considered  as  to  the  work  done,  the  last  edge  of  sockty! 

^uardi  nT;  Tf°l'^'*'  ^"'^  the  "unfit"  of  every  kind  are  handed  oVer  to  civil  servants  £ 
guardiaaship.  If  those  concentric  circles  were  considered  one  by  one,  we  should  find  the 
innermost  circle-one  so  small  as  to  be  barely  more  than  a  dot  on  this  imaginary  chart-to  be 
that  whose  name  gives  title  to  this  brief  sketch,-the  office  of  the  Governor  General's  Secretary 
The  ceritre  of  a  circle  is  but  a  point  of  approach  and  departure;  it  is  nothing  in  itself  and 
L'llThTrf  ^''h'  Z'.r'Vr^'^'''^  considered.  If  the  centre  will  but  hold  its  place,  tK 
all  that  IS  desired  of  it,-but  what  more  important  in  all  this  world  than  that  the  centre  of  the 
circle  should  remain  equidistant  from  every  point  of  the  circumference? 

in^rJuZ  Zll^ZrTi^  Who  hunt  over  the  vast  wastes  and  pry  into  the  hidden  nooks  of  that 
immense  territory  of  hgures  known  as  the  Auditor  General's  report,  find  that  under  the  title 
of  this  article,  and  under  the  sub-title,  "Salaries  at  Ottawa,"  ippears  an  entry  to  show  tha? 
the  Governor  GeneraFs  honorarium,  or  whatever  it  is  called,  was  to  him  duly  made  ovei-  It 
will  not  do  at  this  stage  to  go  into  a  discussion  of  whether  this  shows  that  His  Royal  Highness 

i^.ot  rf  •Ti.^TTU"  ^  T^""^""'  °^  *'^^  Canadian  civil  service,  and  an  employee  carefully 
docketed  in  the  staff  office  of  his  own  secretary.  The  Auditor  General's  report  is  not  an  aut£ 
ority  on  the  Constitution  or  on  the  Civil  Service  Act.  But,  on  the  other  haSd,  there°s  a  trSSn 
always  depended  upon  by  those  who  can  use  it  to  their  own  advantage,  that  figures  cannot  Ih^' 
There  before  your  eyes^is  the  entry  of  the  Governor  General's  emolument  in  plain  figure?  re: 
peated  in  the  Auditor  General's  report,  year  after  year-and  nobody  has  ever  yet  found  fault 
with  the  way  in  which  it  is  entered.  Should  the  civil  servant  infer  from  this  official  record  that 
encp?TnT'l.^7??.'  f  his  fellow-servant,  will  any  logician  deny  the  soundness  of thatinfer- 
ence?  And  should  that  civil  servant  learn  from  this  that  this  work  for  the  people  of  Canada  is 
hiTwr  '  '^f  •  ''  "°*  "T  ^^•^^'^^'■y  ^'  '"^'•^  eye-service  as  it  may  appea?to  the  grSund- 
Sf  In?lf>f  n/  '^f  "^^«rthy  movements,  but  that  it  is  the  devotion  of  noblemen,  of  royaRy 
if  ;h?t  h    t  '  ?'"  '*  u-T'V^y  °^  ^^"^  '^'S^^'^t'  ^'^d  should  call  forth  the  best  powers  of  a  ( 

-It  that  be  tlie  spirit  in  which  the  civil  servant  looks  up  and  calls  the  Governor  General  his 
co-worker  of  higher  grade,  where  is  the  statesman,  moralist  or  social  theorist  who  will  chide? 
If  we  take  it  in  the  right  way,  the  Governor  General  is  the  centre  of  that  small  innermost  circle 
Tf  Canadr"*''"'  ^'  ^^^^'^^S  and  nation-spreading  circles  known  as  the  Civi°  Service 

minn^'^i?*'  ^''^'''^''^  that  follow  this  ouc,  each  department  of  the  public  service  is  gone  into  as 
r  wtom  TZ  ^^  ^"r,'  """"^T/J  '^^"^  '^•'"^^^  *«  ^''P'^"^  j^^t  how  all  the  work  is  done  and 
nkined  An^l  ,  >  '-^w?  said  that  there  is  in  all  true  work  an  element  that  cannot  be  ex- 
fori^s  success  no  .'l^  *^'  T^  '^T''  of  Canada.  Every  lawthat  is  administered  depends 
\uJllZuu  \^t  It  I'P""  the  wisdom  which  is  embodied  in  its  sections,  not  alone  upon  the 
justice  with  which  It  deals  with  those  affected  by  it,  but  also  upon  the  tact,  the  good  sense  of 
n  the^e  IT  fh"'  P™^'"°°'  *°  '^'  actualities  of  life.  In  evei^  department  that  is  expSed 
ILr^ltfl^^  there  remains  a  part  that  is  hidden,  not  because  there  is  anything  to  hide,  but 
simply  because,  in  the  nature  of  things,  complete  revelation  is  impossible  and  unthinkable. 
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Everybody,  including  those  immediately  concerned,  seems  to  have  accepted  the  Governor 
General's  Secretary's  office  as  this  irreducible  minimum  in  the  calculations  of  publicity.  Search 
the  records  of  Parliament,  and  you  find  every  other  office  and  every  other  department,  the  sub- 
ject of  curiosity,  complaint,  or  praise.  But  the  Governor  General's  Secretary's  office  is  never 
discussed.  Mentioned,  it  may  be,  but  in  so  distant  and  impersonal  a  way  that  the  silence  on 
the  subject  seems  to  be,  not  broken,  but  emphasized.  This  lack  of  publicity  is  not  the  result  of 
anything  done  or  left  undone  by  the  Governor  General's  Secretary's  office.  Everything  there 
is  as  open  as  any  other  part  of  the  civil  service.  But  this  department  is  something  more  than 
a  part  of  Canada's  civil  service;  it  is,  in  one  way,  the  official  bond  that  unites  Canada  to  the 
Empire.  The  MiUtary  Secretary,  and  the  staff  of  aides-de-camp  who  manage  the  details  of 
those  official  activities  in  which  the  Governor  General  is  the  chief  participant  are  men  trained  in 
the  British  diplomatic  service.  It  is  quite  a  common  experience  for  Canadians  to  read  of  some 
great  work  for  the  Empire  being  done  by  a  rising  diplomat  stationed  in  some  far  corner  of  the 
earth,  and  to  recall  the  name  as  that  of  an  athletic  and  debonair  young  gentleman  who  had 
spent  a  season  in  Canada  as  member  of  some  former  Governor  General's  staff.  We  have  even 
had  at  least  one  of  these  young  gentlemen,  when  advanced  to  middle  age,  return  to  Ottawa  as 
Governor  General.  The  idea  of  the  divinity  that  doth  hedge  a  king  has  never  impressed  Can- 
adians very  much  as  applying  to  the  King's  representative  here,  and  yet  the  mass  of  the  people 
have  had  the  common  sense  and  logic  to  understand  that  an  office  that  represents  both  Canada 
and  the  Empire  is  a  little  different  from  one  that  represents  Canada  only.  This,  no  doubt, 
accounts  for  the  fact  that  the  operation  of  the  machinery  of  the  Governor  General's  Secretary's 
office  has  never  been  exploited  in  the  press,  even  in  these  days  of  the  ubiquitous  reporter  and  the 
omnipresent  camera  fiend. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  work  of  this  department  of  the  public  service  has  always  been  effici- 
ently performed.  Whether  that  work  be  the  arranging  for  receptions  at  Rideau  Hall,  or  the 
carrying  on  of  correspondence  that  closely  concerns  inter-imperial  or  international  relations  of 
incalculable  importance,  efficiency  has  been  the  rule.  The  one  thing  required  of  a  Governor 
General  and  his  staff  is  tact;  and  where  this  has  been  lacking  in  the  King's  representative  him- 
self— as  it  must  be  admitted  occasionally  has  been  the  case  with  some  former  occupants  of  the 
office — -all  the  more  it  has  been  necessary  for  the  wise  and  ready  young  gentleman  of  the  staff 
to  minimize  the  effects  of  the  error  and  engineer  their  chief  into  avoidance  of  such  impolicy 
thereafter. 

Canadians  owe  more  than  they  are  ever  likely  to  know,  and  infinitely  more  than  they  could 
ever  repay,  to  the  Governor  General's  Secretary's  office.  The  staff  is  small  and  the  expense 
trifling.  The  good  accomplished  is  seen  in  the  excellent  relations  that  have  always  prevailed 
not  only  with  the  authorities  of  the  mother  country,  but  with  the  leaders  of  thought  in  this 
Dominion,  and  with  all  the  people  who  have  in  any  way  come  within  the  influence  of  the  activities 
carried  on  in  the  name  of  the  titular  head  of  His  Majesty's  affairs  in  Canada. 
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Office    of    the  Parliamentary  and  government  institutions  in  -Canada  are  inodeile<l 

_    .         _,  ..on  the  British  system.     Let  us,  therefore,  talce  a  glance  backward  to  the 

Frivy  Lounctl  origin  of  '"^^he  Council."  Nathaniel  Bacon  in  1050  tells  us  that  the  wisdom 
of  tlie  Crown  was  not  intended  to  rest  in  one  person,  whether  the  person  of 
the  king  be  old  or  young.  Hence  "the  King's  Council,"  which  is  as  old  as  the  monarchy  itself. 
The  "  .sad  and  grave  "  council  promised  by  Henry  VI  to  his  parliament  after  Cade's  rising  in  1450, 
was,  the  Privy  ("ouncil,  the  .sworn  councillors  of  the  king,  bound  by  an  oath  of  secrecy 
and  fidelity,  and  having  its  clerk  and  book  of  record.  This  is  the  council  by  and  with 
whose  advice,  and  not  otherwise,  all  things  are  held  to  be  done  by  the  king.  In  the  reign 
of  William  III  the  Cabinet  Council  was  established,  and  .superseded  the  older  Privy  Council. 
The  Cabinet  Council,  Hallam  says,  has  no  legal  powers,  rights  or  duties.  At  first  it  was  pre- 
sided over  by  the  sovereign,  but  this  practice  ceased  at  the  accession  of  George  I,  who  spoke 
no  English;  since  which  the  Cabinet  Council,  composed  of  a  committee  of  the  party  in  power 
at  the  moment,  has  been  entirely  in  control. 

The  Canadian  Constitution  provides  for  the  appointment  of  a  council  to  aid  and  advise 
the  representative  of  the  sovereign  in  the  government  of  Canada.  This  body  is  styled  the 
King's  Privy  Council,  and  its  members  are  chosen  and  may  be  removed  by  the  Governor  General. 
In  accordance  with  the  principles  of  the  British  Constitution  this  council  represents  the  voice 
of  the  majority  of  the  people's  representatives  in  Parliament,  and  holds  office  as  long  as  its  mem- 
bers retain  the  confidence  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  name  has  been  borrowed  from  that 
ancient  institution  in  England,  which,  as  shown  above,  has  now  become  an  honorary  body, 
and  its  duties  have  been  transferred  to  a  Cabinet  Council,  or  technically  speaking,  a 
Committee  of  the  Cabinet. 

It  will  readily  be  seen  that  the  importance  of  the  Privy  Council  is  not  confined  to  an  ancient 
and  interesting  history,  but  to  the  prominence  it  takes  as  the  foundation  and  centre  of  executive 
authority  and  governmental  action  in  this  country.  It  is  upon  an  order  of  the  Council  that 
ministers  are  appointed  to  discharge  their  duties,  and  this  applies  all  along  the  line  to  the 
messengers.  It  may  be  a  five  million  contract  on  the  Transcontinental  or  a  five  thousand  break- 
water on  the  Ottawa,  but  all  alike  have  to  be  discu.ssed  and  passed  by  Council.  Legislation 
has  to  be  prepared  for  Parliament,  and  when  it  obtains  parliamentary  sanction  it  returns  to 
the  Council  to  be  put  into  execution.  The  money  estimates  presented  yearly  to  Parliament 
have  all  to  be  threshed  out  by  the  Council,  and  if  an  over-worked  civil  servant  wants  an  extra 
week  for  holidays  he  must  get  an  order  in  Council  or  lose  his  pay. 

There  is  no  other  department  of  the  service  that  can  boast  of  such  a  line  of  illustrious  states- 
men as  poHtical  and  administrative  heads.  Among  the  presidents  of  the  King's  Privy  Council 
for  Canada  there  have  been  Hon.  Joseph  Howe,  Sir  Charles  Tupper,  Hon.  Lucias  Seth 
Huntington,  Hon.  Edward  Blake,  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald,  Hon.  C.  C.  Colby,  Sir  J.  J.  C. 
Abbott,  Sir  Mackenzie  Bowell,  Right  Hon.  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  and  Right  Hon.  R.  L. 
Borden,  who  now  fills  the  office. 

The  Clerks  of  the  Privy  Council  for  Canada  since  Confederation  are  as  follows :  William 
Henry  Lee,  William  Alfred  Himsworth,  Joseph  Oliver  Cote,  John  Joseph  McGee  and  Rodolphe 
Boudreau,  the  present  occupant  of  the  position. 


Legislative  In  an  organization  so  great    and   complex  as   the  Civil   Service   of 

r\  .  .  Canada,    there   mu.st  be,  of  course,  certain  portions  that  are  inc.uded  on 

Departments  grounds  of  practical  convenience  rather  than  of  theoretical  appropriate- 
ness. The  administration  of  law  is  the  business  of  the  civil  service. 
The  making  of  law  is  a  different  matter  according  to  constitutional  authority.  Time  has  been 
in  Canada,  as  in  other  countries,  when  the  head  of  the  administration  has  been  at  open  war 
with  the  legislative  body,  and  many  are  the  checks  provided  in  some  countries  to  prevent  ad- 
ministration and  legislation  from  interfering  with  each  other.     So  much  for  special   occasion; 
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so  mucli  for  theories  of  political  constitution.  In  practice  the  officers  who  serve  the  Dominion 
Parliament  are  so  closely  allied  with  the  civil  service  that  they  have  always  been  treated  nmch 
like  civil  servants.  So  completely  did  the  two  bodies  assimilate  that  the  Act  of  1908  expressly 
included  the  servants  of  the  legislature  so  far  as  the  four  great  matters  of  appointment,  pro- 
motion, classification  and  salary  are  concerned.  It  also  established  the  legislative  branches 
as  departments  under  the  civil  service  law. 

"Parliament  Hill"  is  the  chief  beauty  spot  of  Canada,  so  far  as  architecture  is  concerned. 
Like  the  splendid  music  and  noble  words  of  which  Tcmnyson  speaks,  the  site  on  the  cliff  that 
overlooks  the  Ottawa  and  the  buildings  upon  that  site  make  perfect  harmony.  These  three 
great  structures.  Parliament  Buildings,  East  Block  and  West  Block,  were  tlesigned  to  house 
the  public  life  of  Canada,  antl  were  declared,  by  those  who  knew  the  design,  to  be  sufficient  for 
the  needs  of  Canada  for  fifty  years  to  come.  It  is  not  yet  fifty  years  since  their  completion, 
yet,  to-day,  in  spite  of  many  and  great  additions,  they  do  not  provide  accommodation  for  half 
the  public  service  in  the  Capital. 

In  the  noblest  of  these  buildings,  the  one  immediately  overlooking  the  cliff  and  forming 
the  centre  of  the  picture  everyone  who  has  seen  carries  in  his  memory,  is  housed  the  Dominion 
Parliament,  with  its  corps  of  public  officials.  To  say  that  this  part  of  our  public  life  is  more 
important  than  any  other  would  be  unfair  as  well  as  invidious.  But  it  is  quite  reasonable  to 
point  out  that  the  legislative  departments  are  different  from  the  others  in  that  they  make  the 
laws  which  the  others  administer. 

Even  the  casual  visitor  to  the  great  Parliament  Buildings  woukl  infer  that  which  the  law 
provides, — that  there  must  be  three  legislative  departments.  So  clear  is  the  natural  division 
that  it  was  recognized  even  before  the  building  was  designed,  and  that  division  is  formalized 
for  civil  service  purposes  under  the  law  of  1 908.  On  the  right  side  of  the  main  entrance,  and 
in  its  own  wing  of  the  building,  is  the  Senate;  on  the  left  and  similarly  housed,  with  some  addi- 
tions on  account  of  its  greater  size,  is  the  House  of  Commons.  Then,  at  the  back — or  at  the 
front  if  you  consitler  the  building  from  its  most  impressive  view  point,  that  from  the  river — and 
equally  accessible  from  either  wing,  is  the  stately  and  beautiful  Library  of  Parliament,  the 
central  chamber  of  which  is  probably  the  most  perfect  room,  aesthetically  considered,  in  all 
Canada. 

For  each  House,  considered  as  a  department  of  the  civil  service,  Mr.  Speaker  is  the  Minister 
and  the  Clerk  is  the  deputy.  And,  as  the  Houses  have  equal  jurisdiction  in  the  Library,  the 
Speakers  jointly  are  Ministers,  and  the  Librarians — there  are  two,  as  will  be  explained  later, — 
are  deputies.     Each  department  has  its  complete  and  independent  organization. 

To  describe  the  Houses  separately  would  be  merely  repetitional,  for  they  are  joined  in  the 
same  work  and  necessarily  are  manned  and  organized  much  alike.  The  House  of  Commons, 
as  the  more  numerous  body,  as  the  House  of  which  the  Prime  Minister  is  a  member,  and  as 
that  in  which  the  greater  number  of  important  liills  originate  and  those  debates  take  place 
which  attract  widest  popular  attention,  has  a  much  larger  staff  than  the  Senate. 

The  conditions  under  which  the  work  of  the  civil  servants  in  the  legislative  departments 
is  carried  on  make  for  friction.  The  mere  fact  that  about  three  hundred  public  representatives 
a.ssemble  from  the  ends  of  the  Dominion  to  discuss,  under  their  responsitjility,  all  public  affairs 
as  well  as  to  pass  laws  relating  to  both  public  and  private  matters,  means  difficulty  in  a  thou- 
sand ways.  Parliament  while,  in  certain  humours,  lenient  and  tolerant  out  of  all  reason,  demands, 
as  a  rule,  perfect  service.  The  session  with  its  mass  of  business,  its  conflicting  and  changing 
interests,  and  the  fierce  animosities,  political  and  personal,  often  aroused,  is  a  trying  field  in 
which  to  work.  Even  a  routine  job  under  such  conditions  carries  a  certain  excitement  whicli 
nmst  be  combated  if  error  is  to  be  avoided  and  duties  performed  on  a  time  schedule.  The  times 
of  work  are  often  unreasonable,  and  no  man  can  tell  in  advance  when  the  session  will  begin  or 
end,  or  how  many  hours  it  will  work  in  any  week  or  month.  All  this  is  another  way  of  saying 
that  what  railway  men  call  the  "peak  load"  of  work  is  very  high,  and  this  means  that  the  staff 
must  be  large  in  proportion  to  the  average  work  to  be  done. 

The  work  of  either  House  runs  in  fairly  well  defined  channels.  The  principal  business, 
of  course,  is  that  of  recording  the  proceedings.     This  is  a  work  of  inestimable  importance  and 
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one  calling  for  knowlcdKc  that  is  possessed  by  very  few  indeed.  The  office  of  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Commons  has  been  held  by  only  four  men.  Mr.  W.  B.  Lindsay,  who  had  been  (Jlerk 
of  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  Canada,  continued  his  duties  in  the  Commons  until  his  death 
when  he  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Alfred  Patrick.  On  Mr.  Patrick's  retirement,  Mr. — afterwards 
Sir — John  G.  Bourinot,  who  had  1)0(^1  Clerk  Assistant  was  promoted.  No  name  in  the  j)ul)lic 
service  of  Canada  is  better  known  than  that  of  Sir  John  Bourinot.  His  works  on  i)arliamentary 
history  and  jirocedure  are  read  and  quoted  throughout  the  world.  The  present  CU^rk  is  Dr. 
T.  B.  Flint,  formerly  M.P.  for  Yarmouth,  N.S.,  who  is  also  an  author  of  distinction  of  legal 
and  parliamentary  affairs.  The  Senate  has  been  served  in  this  capacity  successively  by  John 
Fennings  Taylor,  Robert  LeMoine,  Edward  Joseph  Langevin  and  Samuel  E.  St.  Onge  C'hapleau. 
The  Clerk  has  an  assistant  who  sits  with  him  in  the  chamber,  and  a  staff  outside  the  chamber 
who  carry  on  the  work  of  preparing  for  publication  the  "scroll"  which  the  C'lerk  sends  out  ami 
who  also  draft  motions  for  presentation  in  the  House,  record  bills,  care  for  the  documents,  any 
one  of  which  may  prove  of  priceless  value,  and  attend  to  a  multitude  of  details  which  it  would 
need  a  volume  to  describe  and  in  respect  of  which  accuracy  is  imperative.  The  head  of  this 
staff  for  the  Commons  is  Mr.  W.  C.  Bowles,  LS.O.,  a  veteran  in  the  service,  a  tireless  worker  and 
a  perfect  cyclopedia  of  knowledge  of  the  working  of  the  parliamentary  machine.  Dr.  J.  R.  E. 
Chapleau,  an  efficient  officer,  is  in  charge  of  the  French  section  of  this  work. 

Another  record  is  made  on  the  floor,  that  of  "Hansard" — the  official  report  of  debates. 
In  the  Senate  this  work  is  outside  the  civil  service,  being  performed  under  contract  by  Holland 
Bros.,  the  celebrated  reporters.  In  the  Commons  there  is  a  corps  who  are  officers  of  the  House, 
and  whose  chief  is  Mr.  Albert  Horton,  officially  known  as  editor  of  debates.  Mr.  Horton 
lias  had  a  long  experience  in  both  newspaper  and  official  reporting  and  the  present  perfection 
of  the  official  report  is  largely  due  to  his  supervision. 

The  legal  officer  of  either  House  has  a  position  of  great  importance.  It  is  a  proverb  among 
lawyers  that  it  is  harder  to  draft  a  statute  than  to  write  a  great  poem.  To  word  a  Bill  so  as  to 
conform  to  the  constitution  and  also  express  exactly  and  effectively  that  which  Parliament 
tlesires  to  express  is  a  labour  of  great  difficulty.  Both  Houses  have  been  well  served  in  this 
important  office.  Mr.  J.  G.  Aylwin  Creighton,  C.M.G.,  the  law  clerk  of  the  Senate,  has  been 
long  in  legislative  service.  Mr.  Francis  H.  Gisborne,  parliamentary  counsel,  has  but  recently 
taken  that  office.  As  a  legal  officer  and  secretary  of  the  Department  of  Justice  for  many  years 
he  made  a  high  reputation. 

The  discus.sions  of  Parfiament  do  not  take  place  in  the  legislative  chambers.  The  Com- 
mittees of  each  House  are  a  necessary  part  of  the  machinery,  antl  sometimes,  as  when  a  Trans- 
continental Bill  or  a  Banking  Bill  is  up,  the  discussions  in  Committee  are  more  important  and 
interesting  than  those  in  the  House.  In  the  Commons  Mr.  E.  P.  Harting,  examiner  and  regis- 
trar of  i)rivate  bills,  is  the  efficient  head  of  a  most  capable  staff  who  act  as  secretaries  for  the 
several  conmiittees. 

As  both  English  and  French  are  official  languages  in  the  Parliament  of  Canada,  the  work 
of  translation  is  coterminous  with  all  proceedings.  The  translation  staff  is  necessarily  a  large 
one.  In  the  Senate  Mr.  J.  Boutillier  Trudel  and  in  the  Commons  Mr.  Louis  Laframboise  head 
this  service. 

Parliament  consists  of  about  three  hundred  leading  men,  few  of  whom  are  at  home  in  Ottawa; 
and  there  being  also  a  constant  flow  of  visitors  of  all  kinds,  extensive  preparations  must  be  made 
to  care  for  them  all.  This  means  that  in  either  House  there  is  a  staff  of  messengers,  pages, 
attendants,  mechanics  anfl  others.  This  multifarious  staff  is  in  charge  of  the  Sergeant -at-Arms. 
In  the  Commons  the  holder  of  this  office  is  Lieut-Col.  Henry  R.  Smith,  C.M.G.,  and  in  the 
Senate  Mr.  J.  de  St.  D.  Lemoine,  LS.O. 

The  employees  of  Parliament,  of  course,  are  comparatively  few  out  of  session,  yet  it  is 
necessary  to  keep  a  considerable  number  permanently,  in  order  to  have  their  services  when  the 
busy  season  is  on.  The  House  of  Commons  has  a  staff  of  99  regular  officers  and  15  constant 
employees  who  are  paid  by  the  day.  In  the  session  32  additional  clerks  and  35  stenographers  are 
engaged.  Messengers,  servants,  pages  and  others  are  employed  during  the  session  to  the  num- 
ber of  79.     The  total  number  at  work  during  the  session  is  thus  260.     The  Senate  gives  employ- 
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ment  to  35  permanent  officers,  clerks  and  servants  and  1 1  employees  Ijy  the  day.  The  additions 
to  the  staff  on  account  of  the  session  number  20,  making  a  total  force  of  66.  Even  with  the 
growth  of  business  owing  to  the  increase  of  population  and  the  multiplication  of  governmental 
activities,  the  number  of  employees  of  Parliament  increases  very  slowly. 

The  Library  of  Parliament,  a  brief  account  of  which  will  complete  this  description  of  the 
legislative  departments,  is  more  magnificently  housed  than  any  other  portion  of  the  public 
service.  The  buildhig  was  designed  after  the  great  reading  room  of  the  British  Museum. 
The  place  is  a  circle  and  is  walled  solidly  with  books.  Beautifully  carved  stacks  stand  out  from 
the  wall  toward  tlie  centre,,  forming  alcoves  of  books.  Vaults  and  side  rooms  are  packed  with 
books.  A  curious  miscalculation  which  made  the  outer  circumference  what  the  inner  circum- 
ference was  designed  to  be  restricted  the  space  and  the  place  was  overcrowded  from  the  very 
beginning.  As  it  has  remained  true  that  "of  the  making  of  many  books  there  is  no  end,"  the 
congestion  in  the  Liljrary  now  can  be  better  imagined  tnan  described.  The  books  now  in  the 
collection  number  about  300,000. 

The  floor,  which  was  intended  to  be  open  so  as  to  enable  the  officers  at  the  central  desks 
to  have  complete  surveillance  of  the  whole  place,  has  been  cumbered  with  stacks,  cases  and 
other  obstructions.  A  few  years  ago  these  were  so  extended  that  they  became  an  eyesore  and 
an  interference  with  the  efficient  working  of  the  Library,  but  recent  modifications  have  restored 
the  place  to  some  semblance  of  what  was  first  intended.  Ministers  of  Public  Works  have  come 
and  gone,  each  with  his  special  scheme  for  settling  the  problem  of  book  space  for  the  Library, — 
and  the  problem  still  stands.  The  picture  presented  by  the  building,  both  inside  and  outside, 
is  so  perfect  tliat  every  proposal  of  change  is  regarded  by  some  as  vandalism,  and  further  delay 
is  suggested. 

Dr.  Alpheus  Todd,  the  noted  writer  on  political  and  constitutional  history,  was  the  first 
librarian  of  Parliament.  He  was  the  friend  and  adviser  of  the  greatest  men  on  both  sides  of 
politics,  and  was  one  of  the  ablest  scholars  Canada  ever  produced.  On  his  death  the  office  of 
librarian  was  divided.  Dr.  A.  D.  DeCelles,  who  had  been  assistant  to  Dr.  Todd,  was  made 
general  librarian.  Dr.  DeCelles  is  a  French  Canadian  writer  of  distinction  and  is  recognized 
a.s  a  wise  consultant  on  literary  subjects  by  students,  especially  of  his  own  race.  The  duties 
of  parliamentary  librarian  were  handed  over  to  Dr.  Martin  J.  Griffin,  one  of  the  many  eminent 
Uterary  men  whom  the  learned  province  of  Nova  Scotia  has  turned  out.  His  initials,  "M.  J.  G.", 
are  known  throughout  Canada  as  those  of  a  writer  of  the  widest  culture  whose  articles  give 
a  fine  literary  tone  to  the  newspapers  in  which  they  appear. 

The  staff  of  the  Library  is  very  small,  numbering  only  nineteen  persons  even  during  the 
session.  These  are  all  on  the  permanent  list  of  the  inside  service,  except  two  extra  sessional 
messengers. 

The  primary  service  of  the  Library  of  Parliament  is  defined  by  the  title.  Members  of 
the  legislative  bodies  may  need  to  know  the  average  export  of  Argentine  beef  for  ten  years  past, 
or  they  may  need  to  know  whether  it  was  Sam  Slick  or  Artemus  Ward  who  originated  a  certain 
striking  phrase.  For  anything  recorded  in  print  they  have  recourse  to  the  Library.  And 
very  often  these  things  are  required  in  a  hurry.  It  may  be  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  after 
a  del)ate  so  dull  that  it  has  reduced  the  whole  precincts  of  Parliament  to  somnolence  and  stupor, 
when  the  leader  of  the  House  suddenly  needs  just  one  fact  of  statute,  statistics  or  literature 
to  confound  and  crush  an  opponent  A  dishevelled  page,  suddenly  roused  from  a  doze  on  the 
steps  of  Mr.  Speaker's  chair,  is  sent  flying  to  the  Library.  His  message  is  not  clear,  but  his 
insistence  is  great;  the  l)Ook  needed  must  be  put  in  his  hands  at  once.  To  have  in  attendance, 
at  any  time,  daj-  or  night,  when  either  House  chooses  to  sit,  people  who  can  interpret  a  hasty 
message  and  at  once  pick  out  the  Ijook  or  books  needed  in  debate,  is  one  of  the  spectacular 
functions  of  the  Library.  But  the  Library  is  also  the  resorj;  of  many  literary  men  and  scholars 
who  find  within  its  walls  material  inaccessible  elsewhere. 
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Department   of   the  The  Department  of  the  Secretary  of  State  is  not  so  much  in 

evidence  as  some  other  branches  of  the  executive,  and  its  work  is 

Secretary    of    State       not  so  generally  understood,  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  one  of  the 

busiest  of  the  departments,  and  fully  as  necessary  to  the  carrying 

on  of  the  affairs  of  the  country  as  any  other  in  the  public  service. 

Its  deputy  head,  the  Under  Secretarj^  of  State,  is  also  styled  "Deputy  Registrar-General," 
and  the  dual  office  is  now  filled  by  Mr.  Thomas  Mulvey,  K.C.,  B.A.,  who  was  Assistant  Pro- 
vincial Secretary  of  Ontario  before  entering  the  Dominion  service.  The  Assistant  Under  Sec- 
retary of  State  is  Mr.  Philippe  Pelletier;  the  Chief  Clerk  and  Accountant  is  Mr.  Frederick  Colson, 
and  the  Assistant  Deputy  Registrar  General,  Mr.  Ira  W.  Storr. 

Apart  from  the  care  of  state  jmpers,  and  the  registration  of  documents,  etc.,  the  Department 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  is  charged  with  the  administration  of  the  Companies'  Act  (which 
emboches  also  the  Companies  Clauses  Act,  the  Loan  Companies  Act,  the  Act  respecting  Mining 
operations  in  the  Yukon  and  the  Territories,  and  the  Act  under  which  Foreign  Loan  antl  Invest- 
ment Companies  are  authorized  to  do  business  in  Canada);  the  Civil  Service  Acts;  the  Canada 
Temperance  Act;  the  Trades  Union  Act;  the  Naturalization  Act;  and  the  Boards  of  Trade 
Act.  To  the  deputy  head  of  this  department  have  usually  been  entrusted,  of  late  years,  the 
arrangements  for  receiving  royal  and  other  distinguished  visitors  on  state  occasions;  as,  for 
instance,  the  visit  of  their  present  Majesties  in  1900,  the  visits  of  Prince  Arthur  of  Connaught, 
Prince  Fushimi,  of  Japan,  the  Premier  of  Australia,  the  visit  of  His  Majesty,  when  Prince  of 
Wales,  to  the  Quebec  Tercentenary,  and  the  reception  of  His  Royal  Highness  the  present  Gover- 
nor General.  These  have  necessitated  a  large  volume  of  extra  work  of  which  no  account  is  ever 
taken  by  either  Parliament  or  the  public. 

The  department  has  general  charge  of  Royal  Commissions  which  are  not  appointed  at  the 
instance  of  some  other  department.  The  Chinese  and  Japanese  Commission,  the  Commission 
on  the  Liquor  Traffic,  the  Commission  of  Inquiry  into  the  Civil  Service,  ancl  the  "Sweating" 
Commission  are  among  those  with  which  the  department  has  dealt. 

The  administration  of  the  Companies'  Act  is  a  work  of  great  importance  and  extent.  Every 
application  (sometimes  as  many  as  ten  or  twelve  are  received  in  a  day),  has  to  be  carefully 
examined,  especially  with  regard  to  the  powers  desired.  Formerly  no  charter  was  granted, 
except  upon  the  report  of  the  Minister  of  Justice  and  the  Minister  of  Finance  concurrently 
with  that  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  but  now  all  the  work  is  done  in  this  department.  Prior  to 
1902,  the  yearly  average  of  incorporations  was  fifty  or  sixty;  that  for  the  past  three  years  was 
over  seven  hundred,  exclusive  of  applications  not  granted;  and  to-day  the  monthly  average  of 
applications  dealt  with  is  larger  than  the  yearly  average  a  decade  ago. 

The  State  Department  is  not  usually  looked  upon  as  a  revenue  producer,  and  it  is  therefore 
something  in  the  nature  of  a  revelation  to  learn  that  it  receives  in  fees  under  the  Companies' 
Act  considerably  over  .$300,000,  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  miUion  more  than  the  salary  of  its 
entire  staff,  and  that  its  revenue  from  all  sources  shows  actually  a  net  profit  of  about  $225,000 
over  its  entire  expenditure. 

Under  the  Naturalization  Act,  the  department  receives,  twice  a  year,  a  return  from  each 
of  some  four  hundred  officers  of  county,  circuit,  and  other  courts  throughout  the  Dominion, 
showing  what  aliens  have  been  naturalized,  with  full  particulars  regarding  their  previous  na- 
tionalities; so  that  the  department  has  a  complete  list,  in  detail,  of  all  foreigners  who  become 
naturalized  subjects  in  Canada.  Some  of  the  returns  contain  from  one  thousand  to  two  thousand 
names,  every  one  of  which  has  to  be  verified  by  the  certified  copy  of  the  certificate  of  natural- 
ization, before  being  copied  and  filed.  There  are  now  recorded  in  the  department  the  names, 
with  full  particulars  in  each  case,  of  over  two  hundred  thousand  naturalized  Canadians. 

The  revival  of  interest  of  late  years  in  the  Canada  Temperance  Act  has  again  made  its 
administration  an  important  item  in  the  work  of  the  department;  the  conflict  of  interest  in- 
volved whenever  petitions  for  an  election  are  received,  necessitating  the  utmost  care  and  atten- 
tion, and  involving  a  large  amount  of  detail  and  correspondence. 
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The  Secretary  of  State  is  charged  with  carrying  out  the  Governor  General's  decisions  upon 
petitions  for  the  exercise  of  the  prerogative  of  mercy.  Thc'^e  are  divided  into  two  distinct  classes, 
viz: — (1)  Capital  cases,  in  which  death  sentences,  wlien  not  executed,  are  commuted  to  im- 
prisonment, and  (2)  Criminal  cases,  wherein  sentences  of  imprisonment  have  been  passed,  a 
full  pardon  being  granted,  or  the  release  made  conditional,  under  the  terms  of  the  Ticket-of- 
Leave  Act.  Of  these  latter  alone,  more  than  twelve  hundred  cases  were  dealt  with  last  year  by 
the  department,  through  the  medium  of  whi(!n  the  Governor  General's  pleasure  is  made 
known. 

All  returns  and  orders  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Commons  are  sent  to  this  department  to 
procure  the  information  called  for.  These  have  to  be  copied,  indexed,  and  referred  to  the  various 
departments  specially  concerned,  and,  when  I'eceived  back,  the  papers  have  to  he  prepared  for 
presentation  to  Parliament.  As  the  majority  of  these  orders  and  returns  concern  all  the  depart- 
ments, and  in  many  cases  the  commissions,  requiring  often  the  making  of  twenty-five  to  thirty 
references  of  each  return,  some  idea  may  be  gained  of  the  amount  of  work  and  correspondence 
involved,  when  it  is  stated  that  last  year  over  one  thousand  orders  and  retin-ns  were  so  dealt 
with,  nearly  five  times  as  many  as  in  the  last  previous  session.  All  "questions"  put  by  senators 
and  members,  when  more  than  one  department  is  conce^rned,  are  dealt  with  in  a  similar  manner, 
the  collective  answers  lieing  made  by  the  leader  of  the  government  in  the  Senate,  and  tti(!  Secre- 
tary of  State  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

Tlie  df^partment  is  the  general  registry  office  of  the  government,  and  thousands  of  deeds 
entered  into,  by  or  v«ith  the  Dominion,  are  carefully  copied  into  its  books,  and  registered  for 
reference.  All  proclamations,  relea.ses  of  mortgage,  surrenders  to  the  crown,  etc.,  etc.,  are 
similarly  registered.  In  the  registry  branch  are  documents  dating  as  far  back  as  1651.  Surety 
bonds  given  by  officers  of  the  government  are  recorded  here,  and  all  commissions  under  the 
Great  Seal  of  the  Dominion  and  the  Privy  Seal  of  the  Governor  General,  both  of  whicli  are  in 
the  custody  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  are  prepared  and  issued  from  this  office.  It  is  the  office 
of  deposit  and  record  for  agreements,  mortgages,  liens,  etc.,  under  the  Railway  and  Companies' 
Acts.  Hundreds  of  such  documents  are  indexed  and  deposited  in  its  safes,  and  scarcely  a  day 
passes  without  public  access  to  them  being  required. 

All  patents  for  Dominion  lands  are  signed,  sealed,  and  completed  in  this  department, 
which,  moreover,  is  the  office  of  record  for  all  such  patents  issued  i)rior  to  1884.  The  total 
number  that  passed  through  the  department  in  the  year  just  closed  (1913)  was  over  twenty- 
eight  thousand. 

The  department  registers  and  issues  all  certificates  to  incorporate  boards  of  trade,  and 
grants  licenses  to  foreign  companies  to  do  business  in  the  Yukon  and  Territories,  and  to  outside 
companies  to  lend  money  in  the  Dominion.  It  likewise  prepares  and  registers  all  election 
writs. 

Legal  documents,  copies  of  Acts,  charters,  etc.,  for  use  in  courts  of  foreign  countries  require 
to  be  legalized,  and  all  certificates  of  such  legalization  are  obtained  and  issued  through  the 
Secretary  of  State. 

The  department  maintains,  and  keeps  supplied  with  Canadian  newspapers  and  periodicals 
the  library  attached  to  the  High  Commissioner's  office  in  London.  It  is  the  channel  of  com- 
munication between  the  government  of  the  Dominion  and  those  of  the  provinces  and  terri- 
tories, and  with  the  High  Commissioner.  It  receives  and  answers  letters  of  inquiry  from  every 
part  of  the  world,  and  upon  almost  every  conceivable  sufjject.  It  prepares  the  annual  Civil 
Service  List.  It  carries  oul  all  tue  details  connected  with  the  grant  of  the  Imperial  Service 
medal  in  the  Dominion. 

The  Secretary  of  State  has  charge  of  all  state  records  and  papers  not  specially  referred  to 
other  departments.  The  department  has,  therefore,  to  maintain  in  good  order  a  great  and  daily 
increasing  mass  of  documents  and  books,  the  accumulation  of  the  forty-seven  years  since  Con- 
federation, which  require  constant  care,  and  also  regular  classification  and  indexing  to  make 
them  readily  available  for  reference.  Lastly,  it  maintains  a  library  of  official  publications  for 
purposes  of  reference  by  all  departments  of  t.he  service. 
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Thus  a  mere  recapitulation  of  the  multifarious  functions  discharged  by  the  Department  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  is  an  eye-opener  for  one  unacquainted  with  its  duties  and  responsibilities. 
To  describe  all  the  routine  and  processes  necessary  to  the  proper  carrying  out  of  its  work  is 
impossible  within  an  article  of  this  compass.  The  reader  must  be  left  to  reflect  upon  the  large 
part  which  this  small  department  has  in  running  tlie  affairs  of  Canada. 


i 


The  Department  of  This  department,  though  small  and  of  recent  creation,  is  by 

J    .„   .  '10  means  the  least  important  of  the  many  arteries  of  the  life  of 

hxternal  Aftatrs  i\^q    Dominion,    having,    as  the   Act    creating  the    department 

specifies,  "the  conduct  of  all  official  communications  between 
the  Government  of  Canada,  and  the  government  of  any  other  country,"  and  also  the  "admini- 
stration of  all  matters  relating  to  the  foreign  consular  services  in  Canada." 

It  being  apparent  that  a  separate  department  to  this  end  was  necessary,  intercourse  with 
the  world  increasing  directly  as  the  growth  of  the  Dominion,  a  Bill  creating  the  department  was 
passed  on  April  16,  1909.  At  its  inception,  it  was  attached  to  the  Department  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  Canada,  but  was  afterwards  placed  under  the  control  of  the  Prime  Minister,  who  is 
now  the  Secretary  of  State  for  External  Affairs. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  departmental  report  for  the  year  ended  March  31,  1913,  agreements 
were  made  and  ratified  with  the  United  States  concerning  North  Atlantic  Coast  Fisheries,  Inter- 
national Boundary  Waters,  Pecuniary  Claims,  the  Regulation  of  Fisheries  contiguous  to  the 
International  Boundary,  Pelagic  Sealing,  and  the  demarcation  of  the  Alaska  Boundary;  and 
a  Treaty  was  concluded  with  Japan  having  reference  to  commerce  and  navigation.  As  to  re- 
lations with  other  portions  of  the  Empire,  a  trade  agreement  was  made  between  the  Dominion 
and  the  British  West  Indies,  and  a  Royal  Commission  sat  in  London,  Eng.,  on  "Trade  and 
Resources  of  the  Empire." 

The  various  consuls,  vice-consuls  and  consular  agents  of  foreign  powers  accredited  to 
the  Dominion  number  some  297,  representing  33  countries,  with  whom  this  department  can 
readily  communicate  if  need  be.     A  list  of  these  officials  is  kept  in  the  department  for  reference. 

A  very  important  work  of  the  department  is  the  issuing  of  passports  to  British-born  sub- 
jects or  to  persons  naturalized  in  the  Dominion,  which  is  done  upon  the  payment  of  a  fee  of  two 
dollars,  whatever  the  number  of  persons  concerned,  together  with  the  production  of  a  declara- 
tion, setting  forth  his  or  her  identity,  signed  by  some  person  of  standing  in  the  Dominion,  cer- 
tificates of  birth  being  required  in  certain  cases.  The  passport  then  issued  is  valid  for  five  years 
from  the  date  of  issue,  a  fresh  one  then  being  required.  If  the  applicant  be  a  naturalized  British 
subject,  the  certificate  of  naturalization  must  accompany  the  declaration,  together  with  a 
statutory  declaration  that  the  applicant,  after  his  or  her  sojourn  abroad,  the  duration  of  which 
must  be  stated,  intends  to  return  to  and  reside  permanently  in  Canada.  The  conditions  pre- 
valent in  the  several  foreign  countries  with  respect  to  passports  are  published  in  the  reports  of 
the  department,  and  the  number  of  such  passports  during  the  fiscal  year  1912-13  was  529. 
As  may  be  imagined,  the  amount  of  correspondence  in  connection  with  such  matters  is  very 
large,  to  say  nothing  of  the  labour  involved  in  indexing  each  case  for  instant  reference. 

The  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  External  Affairs,  Sir  Joseph  Pope,  entered  the  civil  ser- 
vice in  1878,  serving  as  private  secretary  to  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald,  1882-91.  In  1889  he  was 
made  Assistant  Clerk  of  the  King's  Privy  Council  for  Canada,  and  in  1896,  Under  Secretary  of 
State  and  Deputy  Registrar  General  of  Canada.  On  the  creation  of  this  department  he  was 
made  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  External  Affairs.  He  was  one  of  those  representing  the 
Dominion  in  the  Behring  Sea  Arbitration  at  Paris,  1893,  and  at  the  proceedings  of  the  Joint 
High  Commission  that  met  at  Quebec  and  Washington  1898-99;  was  Associate  Secretary  of 
the  Alaska  Boundary  Tribunal,  London,  1903;  second  British  delegate  at  the*  Pelagic  Sealing 
Conference,  Washington,  1911.  He  is  the  only  civil  servant  who  has  received  the  honour  of 
knighthood. 
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High  Commissioner  The   High   Commissioner  for   Canada  in    London   is   the 

Dominion's   most   exalted    plenipotentiary.     He    is    the    official 

for  diplomatic  representative  of  Canada  at  the  seat  of  Empire,  and, 

r  ^    rt      iw^    I  nnrinn        ^s  such,  discliargcs  Very  many  important  fvmctions  of  which  the 

L.anaaa  in  i^onaon        general  public  knows,  and  can  know,  little  or  nothing.    As  a 

channel  of  state  communication  between  the  Canadian  and  the 
Imi)erial  Governments,  he  is  second  only  to  the  Governor  General. 

Aside  from  these  high  functions,  the  High  Commissioner  serves  Canada  and  Canadians 
in  many  ways.  For  the  carrying  on  of  the  varied  and  complex  business  of  his  office  he  has  a 
staff,  the  chief  of  which  is  the  secretary,  William  Linney  Griffith.  Mr.  Griffith  has  been  in  the 
public  service  for  seventeen  years  and  has  occupied  his  present  post  since  1903,  when  he  succeeded 
J.  G.  Colmer,  C.M.G.  Assisting  him  are  Christopher  J.  Taylor,  an  official  of  thirty-two  years' 
experience,  George  Henry  Mitchell,  who  specializes  in  commercial  intelligence,  and  several 
otiier  clerks. 

To  the  Canadian  Government  and  to  Canadians  at  home,  and  as  well  to  Canadians  visiting 
the  01(1  Land  for  business  or  pleasure,  the  High  Commissioner's  establishment  is  of  great  use. 
Through  that  channel  are  obtained  all  sorts  of  publications,  reports  and  special  information 
desired  by  Canadian  officials  and  business  men,  and  by  the  same  means  Canadian  publications 
are  distributed  within  the  kingdom.  Canadians  in  London  and  other  persons  interested  in 
Canada  find  the  lil)rary  and  reference  files  of  the  High  Commissioner's  office  of  large^ utility.  In 
fact  it  may  be  said  that  that  office  is  the  headquarters,  not  only  of  the  Canadian  Government, 
but  also  of  all  Canadians  in  the  United  Kingdom,  whether  residents  or  visitors.  Canadian 
financial  and  commercial  interests  constantly  make  use  of  the  establishment. 

Ths  High  Commissioner's  office  carries  on  a  continual  correspondence  with  all  the  depart- 
ments of  the  Canadian  Government,  and  the  subjects  dealt  with,  could  they  be  learned,  would 
be  found  too  many  to  enumerate  here.  All  this  interchange  is,  of  course,  of  the  most  confidential 
character. 

An  instance  of  the  privilege  that  Canadians  have  to  make  use  of  the  Dominion's  representa- 
tive in  London,  and  of  the  readiness  with  which  the  desired  service  is  rendered,  was  given  last 
year.  The  city  of  Ottawa  wanted  the  best  expert  procurable  to  advise  it  on  the  problem  of 
water-supply.  "^Application  was  made  to  the  High  Commissioner,  and  the  services  of  a  famous 
engineer  were  promptly  secured.    ' 

The  post  of  High  Commissioner  was  created  in  1880,  and  in  the  intervening  period  has  had 
only  three  occupants,  all  of  them  Canadians  of  the  first  rank,  viz.,  the  Hon.  Sir  Alexander  T. 
Gait,  from  1880  to  1884;  the  Hon.  Sir  Charles  Tupper,  Bart.,  from  1884  to  1896,  and  the  Right 
Hon.  Baron  Strathcona  and  Mount  Royal,  G.C.M.G.,  G.C.V.O.,  LL.D.  (Cantab.),  from  1896 
to  1914,  the  death  of  the  last  named  occurring  while  this  article  was  in  course  of  preparation. 
At  the  time  of  writing  the  position  remains  unfilled. 

The  b;iUiant  records,  high  attainments,  and  remarka])le  personalities  of  the  three  past 
Higli  Commissioners  have  done  more  than  any  formal  fiat  of  government  could  do  to  give  the 
offices  its  dignity  and  unique  position  and  to  make  it  a  most  important  link  between  the  mother 
land  and  the  greatest  of  the  Dominions  Beyond  the  Seas. 


The    Deoartment  I^  the  old  Parliament  of  Canada,  which  embraced  what  is  now 

the  provinces  of  Ontario  and  Quebec,  most  of  the  duties  assigned 
of    Justice  to  the  Minister  of  Justice  at  Confederation  were  performed  by  two 

members  of  the  government,  designated  "Attorney  General  West" 
(for  Ontario)  and  "Attorney  General  East"  (for  Quebec). 

Since  1867,  when  the  union  of  the  provinces  was  effected,  the  duties  of  the  law  officers  of 
the  Crown  have  been  constantly  augmented,  and  to-day  the  Department  of  Justice  is  the  largest 
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law  office  of  tlic  Doniiiiioii.  Its  head  (tlie  Minister  of  Justice)  is  ex-officio  His  Majesty's  Attor- 
ney General  of  Canada  and  his  functions  are  not  exceeded  in  importance  by  those  of  any  of 
his  colleagues.  He  is  the  official  legal  adviser  of  the  Governor  General  and  the  legal  member 
of  His  Majesty's  Privy  Council  for  Canada.  It  is  his  especial  duty  to  see  that  the  administra- 
tion of  public  affairs  is  in  accordance  with  law,  and  he  has  the  superintendence  of  all  matters 
connected  with  the  administration  of  justice  in  Canada  not  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  govern- 
ments of  the  provinces.  He  has  to  advise  upon  the  legislative  Acts  and  proceedings  of  each 
of  the  legislatures  of  the  provinces  of  Canada,  and  generally  to  advise  the  Crown  upon  all  matters 
of  law  referred  to  him  by  the  Crown.  The  Penitentiaries  and  Dominion  Police  are  under  his 
control.  As  Attorney  General  of  the  Dominion,  he  is  entrusted  with  the  powers  and  charged 
with  the  duties  that  belong  to  the  office  of  the  Attorney  General  of  England  by  law  or  usage, 
so  far  as  those  powers  and  duties  are  applicable  to  Canada.  He  has  to  advise  the  heads  of  the 
several  departments  of  the  government  upon  all  matters  of  law  connected  with  these  department  s. 
It  is  his  duty  to  settle  and  approve  all  instruments  issued  under  the  Great  Seal  of  (Canada  anil 
to  regulate  and  conduct  all  litigation  for  or  again.st  the  Crown  or  any  public  department  in  re- 
spect of  any  subject  within  the  authority  or  jurisdiction  of  Canada. 

It  is  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Minister  of  Justice  to  the  (.overnor-in-Council 
that  all  judges  are  appointed,  and  he  is  also  charged  with  the  selection  of  the  officers,  not  only 
in  his  own  department  but  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada  and  the  Exchequer  Court,  as  well 
as  of  the  institutions  already  referred  to.  It  is,  moreover,  the  special  duty  of  the  Minister  of 
Justice  to  advise  the  representative  of  His  Majesty  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  exercise  of 
the  royal  prerogative  of  mercy^ 

While  the  functions  of  the  Minister  of  Justice  are  most  important  and  onerous,  those  of  the 
executive  staff  working  under  him  are  probably  not  less  so.  The  public  money  annually  ex- 
pended under  control  of  the  department  is  between  three  and  four  million  dollars,  but  that 
expenditure  is  by  no  means  an  index  of  the  business  transacted  or  the  financial  interests  affected 
by  the  duties  performed  by  the  officers  of  the  department.  For  example,  the  law  officers  of 
the  Crown  attached  to  this  department  have  to  draft  all  government  contracts,  often  involving 
many  millions  of  dollars,  as  was  the  case  in  the  contracts  for  the  construction  and  operaticn  of 
the  National  Transcontinental  Railway.  They  have  to  give  legal  opinions  on  almost  every 
conceivable  subject  to  the  other  departments  of  the  government;  last  year  no  fewer  than  1,820 
of  these  opinions  were  given.  They  have  to  draft  all  commissions  and  to  deal  with  diplomatic 
references  from  the  Governor  General  and  the  Department  of  External  Affairs,  and  they  super- 
vise the  work  of  the  hundreds  of  lawyers  acting  for  the  government  in  all  parts  of  Canada  and 
also  in  Great  Britain.  In  this  connection,  last  year,  the  officers  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
lirepared  the  government  case  in  seventy  actions  on  "petition  of  right"  in  the  Exchequer 
Court  and  suits  against  the  government  arising  before  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Council  in  Great  Britain.  At  the  instance  of  other  departments,  117  cases  of  fishing  seizures 
and  criminal  prosecutions  were  undertaken  and  in  the  same  twelve  months  no  fewer  than 
380  cases  of  expropriation,  land  damage  claims,  etc.,  were  dealt  with. 

The  office  of  the  Deputy  Minister  of  Justice  has  always  been  held  by  big  men.  When  the 
tlejiartment  was  constituted  at  Confederation,  the  late  Colonel  Bernard  was  selected  for  the 
post.  He  was  succeeded  in  1867  by  Mr.  Z.  A.  Lash,  K.C.,  who,  after  a  few  years,  resigned  the 
office  and  returned  to  the  practice  of  his  profession.  Mr.  Geo.  W.  Burbidge,  K.C.,  and  Mr. 
Robert  Sedgwick,  K.C.,  who  each  subsequently  held  the  office  for  a  few  years,  resigned  in  order 
to  go  on  the  bench,  the  first  as  Judge  of  the  Exchequer  Court  and  the  last  named  as  Judge  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada.  It  was  in  1893  that  Mr.  E.  L.  Newcombe,  K.C.,  C.M.G., 
the  present  Deputy  Minister  of  Justice,  assumed  the  office  on  the  express  invitation  of  Sir  John 
Thompson,  who  had  shortly  before  been  called  to  the  office  of  Prime  Minister.  Mr.  Newcombe 
has,  therefore,  established  a  record  in  the  office,  having  completed  twenty-one  years  as  Deputy,  « 
and  having  served  under  eight  successive  Ministers  of  Justice.  He  has  had  a  distinguished 
career  at  the  bar,  having  appeared  as  representative  of  the  Dominion  Government  in  all  cases 
of  importance  both  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada  and  in  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Council.  He  is  an  untiring  worker,  and  it  is  recognized  by  the  profession  that  few  men  are 
better  equipped  than  he  would  be  for  a  position  on  the  bench.     Indeed,  it  is  no  secret  that  if 
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he  had  so  chosen  he  could  long  ere  now  have  been  a  ju(l}i;e,  but  he  has  preferred  to  remain  at 
his  important  post  as  Deputy  Minister  of  Justice.  The  staff  of  the  department  embraces 
lawyers  of  ability  selected  from  all  parts  of  Canada,  as  well  as  some  laymen  wliose  training  has 
fitted  them  for  the  special  duties  they  are  calU'd  upon  to  perforin. 

Among  lawyers  trained  in  this  department  may  l)e  mentioned  Mr.  John  Chisholm,  who 
has  done  splendid  service  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  Mr.  F.  H.  Cisborne,  K.(;.,  recently 
selected  as  Parliamentary  Counsel.  Mr.  Stuart  Edwards,  one  of  the  brightest  of  the  younger 
members  of  the  bar  of  Ontario,  has  been  appointed  Assistant  Deputy  Minister  in  succession 
to  Mr.  Gisborne.  The  financial  affairs  of  the  department  have  for  long  been  supervised  by 
Mr.  J.  E.  Narraway,  an  expert  in  his  line. 

Attached  to  the  Department  of  Justice  is  what  is  known  as  the  Clemency  branch,  the  duties 
of  which  are  similar  to  those  appertaining  to  the  office  of  the  Home  Secretary  in  the  Government 
of  Great  Britain.  At  the  head  of  the  ))ranch  is  Mr.  P.  M.  Cote,  advocate,  with  an  experience 
of  over  thirty  years  in  dealing  with  applications  for  the  clemency  of  the  Crown.  Associated 
with  him  as  registrar,  is  Mr.  J.  D.  Clarke,  who  served  as  secretary  to  four  successive  Ministers, 
and  who  aided  the  late  David  Mills  in  the  investigation  that  led  to  the  passage  of  the  Ticket- 
of-Leave  Act.  Under  the  operation  of  this  measure,  and  also  because  of  the  steady  increase 
in  the  population,  the  number  of  cases  requiring  attention  in  the  Clemency  branch  has  in  recent 
years  enormously  increased.  Prior  to  the  pas.sing  of  the  Ticket-of-Leave  Act,  the  applications 
for  clemency  in  a  year  numbered  about  500.  In  the  year  1913,  over  4,000 
records  of  prisoners  soliciting  clemency  had  to  be  considered,  of  which  almost  two-thirds  were 
new  cases.  To  facilitate  the  disposal  of  the  applications,  and  to  relieve  the  Minister  of  Justice 
of  some  of  the  onerous  duties  in  this  regard,  Hon.  Arthur  Meighen,  Solicitor  General,  has  recently 
undertaken  the  supervision  of  the  preparation  of  the  cases.  The  chief  of  the  branch  has  also 
to  examine  the  record  in  every  conviction  for  murder,  and  to  make  a  report  for  the  Minister 
of  Justice.  The  labour  involved  in  preparing  these  reports  is  necessarily  very  great.  In  the 
years  1912  and  1913,  for  example,  there  was  a  total  of  54  convictions  for  murder;  10,000 
pages  of  evidence  adduced  at  the  trials  had  to  be  read  and  summarized  in  54 
reports  aggregating  500  pages  of  typewriting.  The  change  that  has  taken  place  in 
ten  years  is  nowhere  more  manifest  than  in  the  number  of  homicides  requiring  investigation. 
The  average  number  brought  before  the  Department  of  Justice  has  more  than  doubled.  The 
same  remark  holds  good  of  extradition  proceedings,  of  which  last  year  no  fewer  than  eighty- 
eight  ca.ses  were  disposed  of,  and  the  prospect  is  that  as  the  country  grows  there  will  be  a  steady 
increase  in  the  volume  of  business  of  this  description. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  title  "the  Minister  of  Justice"  in  itself  leads  to  a  good  deal  of 
correspondence  and  the  making  of  many  applications.  The  writers  are  generally  disappointed 
litigants  or  individuals,  sane  or  insane,  who  believe  they  have  been  wronged.  They  almost 
invariably  insist  that  they  have  been  denied  their  rights,  and  that,  wanting  justice,  they  come  to 
the  Minister  of  Justice.  Such  applicants  are  doomed  to  be  disappointed,  though  they  can 
rarely  be  convinced  that  it  is  no  part  of  the  duty  of  the  Minister  of  Justice  to  act  as  a  judge, 
or  as  a  court  of  appeal,  to  review  judgments  rendered  by  the  courts,  or  to  right  real  or  fancied 
private  wrongs. 

Penitentiaries  Branch 

At  Confederation  the  penitentiaries  of  the  several  provinces  passed  to  the  control  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  were  placed  under  a  non-political  commission  known  as  the  Board  of 
Directors.  In  1875  the  Board  of  Directors  was  abolished  and  the  administration  of  the  institu- 
tions was  transferred  to  the  Minister  of  Justice,  necessitating  the  oragnization  of  the  "Peni- 
tentiaries Branch"  of  his  department.  The  immediate  supervision  was  vested  in  an  inspector 
whose  duties  included  not  only  examination  and  investigation  as  to  the  state  and  management 
of  the  penitentiaries,  but,  also,  the  making  of  rules  and  regulations  for  the  management,  discip- 
line and  police  of  the  several  institutions. 

The  history  of  the  administration  of  this  branch  is  a  record  of  progress.  In  1886  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Penitentiaries  Act  was  adopted,  providing  for  remission  to  convicts  whose;  conduct 
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and  industry  warranted  special  treatment — also  providing  increased  salaries  to  officers  and 
the  abolition  of  perquisites,  as  well  as  an  established  system  of  gratuities  to  officers  obliged  to 
retire  by  physical  or  mental  infirmity. 

In  the  succeeding  years  a  ward  was  constructed  at  Kingston  Penitentiary  for  the  isolated 
and  cellular  treatment  of  incorrigiblcs  and  incapables  as  well  as  for  the  segregation  of  those 
convicted  of  bestial  and  unnatural  offences.  Statutory  provision  was  also  made  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  reformatory  at  Alexandria  for  the  incarceration  and  training  of  those  who  might  be 
considered  specially  amenable  to  reformatory  treatment.  It  was  intended  that  the  proposed 
institution  should  be  administered  by  specially  selected  and  qualified  officers  on  the  general 
lines  of  a  manual  training  school. 

In  1902  a  second  inspector  of  penitentiaries  was  appointed. 

The  aggregate  population  of  the  seven  penitentiaries  is  at  present  about  2,000,  controlled 
by  a  staff  of  about  400  officers. 

Ten  years  ago  the  penitentary  population  was  1,250  and  the  expenditure  approximately 
$450,000.  On  March  31,  1913,  the  population  had  increased  to  1,970  and  the  expenditure  to 
$750,000  per  annum. 

The  staff  at  headquarters  (Ottawa)  consists  of  two  inspectors,  a  parole  officer,  three  accoun- 
tants, an  architect  and  two  typists. 


The    Supreme     and  I^  ^^^^  renowned  work  "L'Esprit  des  Lois,"  published  about 

the    middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Baron  de   Montesquieu 

Exchequer    Courts         says:  "There  is  no  liberty  if  the  judiciary  power  be  not  separated 

of  Canada  "from  the   legislative   and   executive.     Were  it  joined  with  the 

"legislative,  the  life  and  liberty  of  the  subject  would  be  exposed 

"to  arbitrary  control, — for  the  judge  would  be  then  the   legis- 

"lator.     Were  it  joined  to  the  executive  power,  the  judge  might  behave  with  violence  and 

"oppression."     Complementary  to  this  an  American  legal  writer  has  said:    "The  judicial  de- 

"partment  is  an  independent,  co-ordinate  branch  of  the  government,  neither  superior,  inferior, 

"or  ancillary  to  either  of  the  others.       It  is  not  to  be  controlled  or  dictated  to  by  the  legislature. 

"When  the  constitution  creates  a  .single  system  of  courts,  or  provides  for  their  creation  by  the 

"legislature,  and  invests  them  in  general  terms  with  judicial  power  or  judicial  authority,  this 

"necessarily  implies  that  they  shall  possess  and  exercise  the  entire  judicial  power  and  authority 

"rightfully  appertaining  to  that  sovereignty,  save  only  in  such  particulars  as  may  be  expressly 

"excepted  by  the  constitution.     And  this  will  preclude  the  other  departments  of  the  Government 

'from  exercising  any  such  power  or  authority,  and  will  be  sufficient  in  itself  to  render  invalid 

"any  attempt  by  such  other  departments  to  encroach  upon  the  legitimate  boundaries  of  the 

"judicial  power." 

These  observations  illustrate  the  independence  of  the  Courts  of  Justice  in  all  countries  poss- 
essing free  political  institutions.  That  they  are  especially  true  of  the  British  type  of  govern- 
ment needs  no  demonstration. 

If  we  recall  the  incident  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  when  brave  old  Chief 
Justice  Holt  ordered  the  Speaker  of  the  Commons  out  of  his  Court  on  pain  of  commitment  for 
contempt,  if  Mr.  Speaker  persisted  in  asserting  the  right  of  Parliament  to  stifle  legal  proceedings 
against  some  of  its  officers,  we  feel  a  just  pride  in  the  alnlity  of  our  judges  to  resist  all  encroach- 
ments upon  the  liberty  of  the  .subject  according  to  law. 

The  Supreme  Court 

The  British  North  America  Act,  1867,  provided  for  the  constitution,  maintenance  and  or- 
ganization of  a  general  Court  of  Appeal  for  Canada,  and  for  the  establishment  of  any  additional 
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courts  for  the  better  admistration  of  the  laws  of  Canada.  Under  this  authority  the  Parliament 
of  Canada  in  1875  passed  an  Act  to  establish  two  courts,  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada  and  the 
Exchequer  Court  of  Canada. 

The  Suj)reme  Court  was  given  general  jurisdiction  in  respect  of  appeals,  both  civil  and 
Criminal,  within  and  throughout  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  Several  amending  Acts  have  been 
passed  since,  and  the  present  legislation  respecting  its  jurisdiction'may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

In  civil  cases  the  jurisdiction  is  governed  by  the  Supreme  Court  Act,  the  Exchequer  Court 
Act,  the  Controverted  Elections  Act,  the  Railway  Act,  and  the  Winding-Up  Act.  Under  the 
Supreme  Court  Act  the  Governor  in  Council  may  refer  questions  touching  certain  constitutional 
and  legislative  matters  to  the  Court  for  its  opinion.  Jurisdiction  under  this  section  has  been 
exercised  of  late  years  in  matters  of  great  importance,  such  as  the  reference  concerning  the 
legislative  authority  of  the  Dominion  Parliament  over  marriage,  and  that  relating  to  the  dispute 
between  the  Dominion  and  the  Provinces,  as  to  the  incorporation  of  Companies.  Under  the 
Railway  Act  the  Board  of  Railway  Commissioners  may  state  a  case  for  the  opinion  of  the  Court 
on  any  question  of  law.  By  the  Supreme  Court  Act  every  judge  of  the  Court  has,  except  in 
matters  arising  out  of  any  claim  for  extradition  under  any  treaty,  concurrent  jurisdiction  with 
the  courts  or  judges  of  the  several  provinces  to  issue  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  ad  subjiciendum, 
for  the  purpose  of  an  inquiry  into  the  cause  of  commitment  in  any  criminal  case  under  any  Act 
of  the  Parliament  of  Canada.  If  the  judge  refuses  the  writ;  or  remands  the  prisoner,  an  appeal 
lies  to  the  full  Court. 

In  criminal  cases  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada  is  regulated  by  the 
provisions  of  the  Criminal  Code. 

From  the  judgment  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  an  appeal  from  a  judgment  of  the  Exchequer 
Court,  or  a  local  judge  thereof,  in  the  exercise  of  the  Admiralty  jurisdiction  of  the  latter  court, 
an  appeal  can  be  taken  as  a  matter  of  right  to  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council. 
In  all  other  cases  leave  to  appeal  must  be  obtained  from  the  Judicial  Committee.  By  the  Crim- 
inal Code  no  appeals  in  criminal  cases  may  be  taken  to  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Council. 

Just  here  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  mention  that  there  is  a  growing  dissatisfaction  in  the 
self-governing  dominions  of  the  Empire  with  the  present  system  of  appeals  to  His  Majesty, 
and  the  constitution  of  the  tribunal  before  which  they  are  heard  and  determined.  The  necessity 
for  reform  in  this  matter  is  recognized  by  British  lawyers  and  statesmen,  and  Lord  Chancellor 
Haldane  recently  went  so  far  as  to  suggest  a  scheme  whereby  in  cases  of  exceptional  moment 
coming  from  one  of  the  great  political  units  of  the  Empire,  judges  should  be  selected  from  the 
Judicial  Connnittee  to  hold  a  sitting  of  the  tribunal  in  the  country  from  which  any  such  appeal 
may  come.  This  is  regarded  by  some  critics  as  an  impracticable  scheme;  indeed,  it  has  been 
fleered  at  as  a  "fond  thing,  vainly  invented."  But  one  of  its  apologists  in  the  English  legal 
press  says  of  it:  "Although  it  is  a  long  way  from  the  acceptance  of  the  new  canon  which  some 
"have  claimed  to  set  up  for  the  self-governing  Dominions — that  their  Supreme  Courts  of  Appeal 
"shall  not  be  outside  of  themselves — it  goes  far  to  a  recognition  of  their  claim  to  be  treated  on 
"an  equal  footing  with  all  other  parts  of  the  Empire  in  judicial  as  in  other  affairs." 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Canada  consists  of  a  Chief  Justice,  and  five  puisne  judges.  The 
first  .sitting  of  the  Court  took  place  on  February  17,  1876,  but  the  business  of  hearing  appeals 
did  not  begin  until  June  5,  in  that  year.  Since  that  time  the  work  of  the  Court  has  kept  pace 
with  the  general  development  of  national  life  in  the  Dominion,  but  the  number  of  the  judges  has 
not  been  increased  beyond  the  original  six.  The  administrative  staff  of  the  Court  consists  of 
a  Registrar,  two  Law  Reporters,  an  English  Librarian  and  a  French  Librarian,  two  Secretaries 
to  the  Judges,  and  four  clerical  assistants.  The  Sheriff  of  the  County  of  Carleton  is  also  an 
officer  of  the  Supreme  Court  under  Dominion  legislation. 
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The  Exchequer  Court 

Under  the  Supreme  and  Exchequer  Courts  Act,  1875,  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Canada  were  created  Judges  of  the  Exchequer  Court,  and  such  jurisdiction  was  exercised  from 
time  to  time  by  one  of  those  judges  until  the  year  1887.  By  that  time  the  Exchequer  business 
had  grown  to  such  dimensions  that  Parliament  deemed  it  necessary  to  pass  an  Act  which  re- 
lieved the  Supreme  Court  Judges  of  their  duties  in  the  Exchequer  and  set  up  that  Court  as  an 
independent  tribunal,  with  a  single  judge  presiding  over  it.  The  Court  was  given  exclusive 
jurisdiction  to  hear  and  determine  all  claims  in  which  the  land,  goods  or  money  of  the  subject 
are  in  the  possession  of  the  Crown  (in  right  of  the  Dominion)  or  in  which  the  claim  arises  out  of 
a  contract  entered  into  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  Crown.  The  Court  was  also  given  exclusive 
jurisdiction  to  hear  and  determine  all  claims  against  the  Crown  for  property  taken  for  any 
public  purpose,  or  for  damage  to  property  arising  from  the  construction  of  public  works,  and  all 
claims  arising  out  of  death  or  injury  to  the  person  caused  by  the  negligence  of  the  Crown's  ser- 
vants on  a  public  work.  The  Court  was  also  empowered  by  the  Act  to  hear  and  determine 
revenue  cases  and  proceedings  to  impeach  and  annul  patents  for  inventions  or  for  public  lands. 
In  1891  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  was  enlarged  to  include  actions  of  infringement  of  patents, 
copyrights  and  trade-marks,  and  in  the  same  year  it  was  constituted  a  Court  of  Admiralty  for 
Canada,  the  Judge  of  the  Exchequer  Court  being  given  appellate  jurisdiction  in  cases  determined 
by  the  local  judges  of  the  several  Admiralty  Districts  in  the  Dominion.  Subsequently,  by 
Imperial  authority,  it  was  made  a  prize  court  in  time  of  war.  In  1903  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Court  was  amplified  by  the  power  being  vested  in  the  judge  to  order  the  sale,  under  certain 
circumstances,  of  insolvent  railways  subject  to  the  Federal  authority,  or  to  appoint  receivers. 
In  1912,  owing  to  the  great  increase  in  business,  an  Assistant  Judge  was  appointed  under  the 
authority  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  passed  that  year. 

As  the  Court  is  now  constituted  on  the  Exchequer  side  proper,  it  consists  of  two  judges, 
with  a  territorial  jurisdiction  co-extensive  with  the  boundaries  of  the  Dominion.  On  its  Ad- 
miralty side,  the  original  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  is  not  exercised  by  the  Judges  at  Ottawa 
except  in  territory  not  laid  off  into  an  Admiralty  District ;  otherwise  it  is  entrusted  to  local 
judges  of  the  Court,  resident  respectively  within  the  several  Admiralty  Districts,  of  which  there 
are  seven.  From  the  decision  of  a  local  judge,  a  summary  appeal  by  way  of  notice  of  motion 
lies  to  the  Exchequer  Court,  which  saves  much  the  expense  of  an  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Canada,  although  that  is  concurrently  available  to  a  party  aggrieved  by  the  decision  of  a 
local  judge. 

The  administrative  staff  of  the  Court  at  Ottawa  consists  of  a  Registrar  (who  must  be  a 
barrister  of  at  least  five  years'  standing),  a  Law  Reporter,  an  OflBcial  Stenographer,  a  Docket 
Clerk,  and  two  clerical  assistants. 

The  Registrar's  duties  are  of  a  quasi-judicial  and  ministerial  character.  He  is  declared  by 
the  Rules  of  Court  to  have  all  the  powers  in  revenue  cases  that  were  vested  in  the  ancient  office 
of  King's  Remembrancer  in  England.  The  Registrar  (either  in  person  or  by  deputy)  must 
always  be  present  at  the  sittings  of  the  Court. 

There  are  District  Registrars,  Deputy  District  Registrars  and  Marshals  in  the  several 
Admiralty  Districts  whose  services  are  remunerated  by  fees.  The  Sheriffs  throughout  the 
Dominion  are  also  officers  of  the  Court. 

Probably  there  is  no  Court  in  the  world  with  territorial  jurisdiction  so  large  as  that  of  the 
Exchequer  Court  of  Canada.  As  the  Court  is  an  ambulatory  one,  going  to  the  suitors  in  remote 
parts  of  the  Dominion  instead  of  putting  them  to  the  expense  and  inconvenience  of  a  journey  to 
Ottawa  in  order  to  have  their  grievances  redressed  and  their  rights  maintained,  it  is  manifest 
that  the  amount  of  travel  alone  makes  the  office  of  Exchequer  Judge  no  easy  post.  Then,  too, 
the  volume  of  business  coming  before  the  Court  is  of  a  most  varied  and  exacting  nature.  Some 
idea  of  the  accuracy  of  this  statement  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  within  a  week  recently 
the  same  judge  was  called  upon  to  pronounce  in  one  case  as  to  the  right  of  a  manufacturer  of 
ladies'  wear  to  obtain  a  trade-mark  for  a  so-called  "self-reducing  corset,"  and  in  another  case 
to  consider  a  claim  against  the  Crown  for  some  millions  of  dollars  arising  out  of  the  expropriation 
of  railway  terminal  property  in  a  large  and  growing  western  city. 
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The    Dominion  There  was  once  a  man  who  tliought  there  were  easier  ways  of 

„    ,.  making  money  than  l)y  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  so  lie  got  busy  with 

rolice  some  engraving  tools   and  a  printing-press, — but  now  he  is  in  peni- 

tentiary. There  was  one,  in  a  far-away  land,  who  committed  a  grave 
crime  and  fled  across  the  ocean  to  Canada  for  refuge, — but  he  has  gone  back  to  pay  the  penalty 
of  his  misdeed.  Three  fellows  saw,  in  the  near  proximity  to  the  American  frontier  of  a  great 
Canadian  public  work,  an  opportunity  to  deal  a  heavy  blow  to  the  Dominion  and  escape  scot 
free, — but  they  have  spent  fourteen  years  of  their  life  sentences  behind  gray  walls  at  Kingston. 

Why?  '  • 

All  because  Canada  possesses  an  organization  known  as  "the  Dominion  Police." 

"Known"  they  are  in  Ottawa,  where  the  citizens  see  them  every  day,  "known,"  too,  and 
admired,  in  every  police  department  in  the  world,  but  best  "known"  and  appreciated,  becau.se 
most  greatly  feared,  by  every  enemy  of  Canadian  law  between  the  Yukon  and  Cape  Breton. 

Not  very  much  has  been  written  about  them.  The  newspapers  occasionally  give  the  story 
of  some  particularly  noticeable  bit  of  work  which  has  been  completed,  or  a  scribbling  globe- 
trotter devotes  a  line  or  two  to  the  big  six-footers  in  uniform  whom  tie  noticed  at  the;  entrances 
of  public  buildings  in  Ottawa,  but  the  force  does  not  seek  publicity  and  if  you  try  to  inquire 
into  iheir  business  you  will  meet  with  courtesy  and  kindness  but  very  little  news. 

Long  before  Confederation  the  government  of  tne  old  "Province  of  Canada"  found  it 
desirable  to  have  a  regularly  organized  constabulary  to  guard  its  buildings  and  property,  and  to 
fill  this  need  the  Dominion  police  came  into  existence.  In  the  early  days  its  strength  and  duties 
were  trifling  as  compared  with  its  present  standing.  C.  J.  Coursol  and  Gilbert  McMicking  were, 
for  years,  joint  commissioners, — the  former  in  Lower,  the  latter  in  Upper,  Canada.  Coursol 
became  a  judge  and  McMicking  provincial  magistrate  of  Manitoba,  and  Colonel  Bernard  and 
Augustus  Keefer,  C.M.G.,  were  sole  commissioners  in  turn.  The  latter  died  in  1885  and  the 
vacancy  was  filled  by  A.  P.  Sherwood,  who  had  been  deputy  sneriff  of  Carleton  and  chief  of 
police  of  Ottawa.  He  was  plain  "Mr.  Sherwood"  then, — now  he  is  designated  as  "Lieut-Col. 
A.  P.  Sherwood,  C.M.G.,  M.V.O.,  A.D.C.,  Chief  Commissioner  of  Police  for  Canada." 

Chief  Commissioner  Sherwood  does  not  hunt  ducks  with  a  brass  band, — but  he  gets  the 
ducks.  He  has  been  directing  the  criminal-hunt  for  over  thirty  years  and  the  success  he  has 
achieved  is  proof  of  the  correctness  of  his  methods. 

About  a  hundred  and  fifteen  men  compose  the  force  just  now, — and  most  of  them  are  engaged 
in  the  routine  duty  of  guarding  public  property.  Just  how  many  millions  of  dollars  worth  of 
national  assets  are  in  their  care,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  There  are  buildings  in  Ottawa  worth  thirty 
or  forty  milions.  the  contents  of  the  Finance  Department's  vaults  are  said  to  exceed  three  huntlred 
millions,  there  are  vast  stores  of  gold  and  silver  at  the  Royal  Mint  and  priceless  collections  of 
rare  and  beautiful  things  in  the  Archives,  the  Victoria  Museum  and  the  National  Gallery.  Then 
there  is  the  royal  Governor  General  and  his  family  and  suite  to  be  protected  from  mishap,  and 
recently  the  force  was  called  upon  to  take  over  the  guardianship  of  the  royal  dockyards  at 
Halifax  and  Esquimalt. 

There  are  no  divisions  in  tne  force  beyond  the  gradations  of  rank.  Every  man, — even  the 
commissioner's  secretary, — is  a  constable.  There  are,  however,  three  divisions  of  work,  at  the 
head  of  each  of  which  is  an  inspector.  Denis  Hogan  is  Inspector  of  Police  with  the  immediate 
oversight  of  the  men.  James  Parkinson  is  Inspector  in  charge  of  the  Secret  Service  work, 
and  E.  Foster  is  the  Inspector  of  Criminal  Identification,  of  which  work  he  has  made  .special 
.'itudy.  Regarding  criminal  identification  many  volumes  have  been  written.  Canada 
possesses  a  highly  perfected  system,  but  the  science  is  so  progressive  that  every  year 
Ijrings  some  improvement  of  method.  The  finger-print  system  is  at  once  the  newest,  the  most 
accurate  and  altogether  the  most  wonderful  discovery  along  this  line.  The  digital  impressions 
of  thousands  of  Canadian  and  foreign  offenders  are  now  on  file  in  Ottawa.  The  collection  is 
constantly  growing  and,  as  it  grows,  the  way  of  the  habitual  transgressor  grows  harder.  Mark 
Twain's  fanciful  "Pudd'nhead  Wilson"  is  justified  in  the  greatest  crimimal-discouraging  agency 
the  world  has  ever  known. 
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The  Dominion  policeman  never  knows  what  duty  to-morrow  may  brins;.  He  maj'  stand 
guard  in  the  House  of  Commons,  he  may  be  detailed  to  guard  some  royal  visitor,  he  may  be 
sent  a  thousand  miles  into  the  North-West  to  bring  in  a  criminal  or  a  maniac,  he  may  start  for 
Europe  to  return  a  fugitive  suspect  to  the  scone  of  his  crime,  or  he  may  go  in  plain  clothes  to 
unearth  a  gans  of  counterfeiters.  The  boy  scouts  might  have  taken  their  motto  "Be  Prepared" 
from  the  Dommion  police  and,  like  the  men  of  the  navy,  the  constables  are  "aye  ready.'' 

They  are  big  fellows,  these  sergeants  and  constables,  and  they  have  to  have  discipline, 
courage  and  brains  as  well  as  bone  and  muscle.  Many  of  them  wear  army  medals  as  .souvenirs  of 
their  country's  service  well  done  in  other  ranks  than  those  of  the  pohce. 

As  Commissioner  of  Dominion  Police  and,  lately,  as  Chief  Commissioner  of  Police  for 
Canada,  Lieut-Col.  Sherwood  has  had  to  cope  with  many  special  and  sudden  demands.  When 
the  Welland  canal  was  dynamited,  in  1900,  he  had  not  only  to  work  up  the  case  against  the 
dynamitards,  but  to  organize  a  special  force  of  constables  for  the  protection  of  all  the  principal 
Canadian  waterways.  He  and  his  mem  guarded  the  present  King  and  Queen,  when  they  visitetl 
Canada,  from  the  arrival  of  their  ship  in  Quebec  harbour  until  the  last  farewell  was  waved  at  their 
departure  from  Halifax.  Famous  election  cases,  counterfeiting,  embezzlement  by  Dominion 
officials,  malfeasance  in  public  office,  blackmailing  of  public  men, — all  these  and  scores  of  small 
things  make  work  for  the  Dominion  police.  There  is  no  limit  to  the  range  and  variety  of  their 
activities.  Last  summer  they  had  to  police  the  Banff  national  park.  While  this  article  was 
in  preparation  officers  on  secret  service,  after  long  toil  and  painful  privation,  located  and 
made  a  thorough  clean-up  of  one  of  the  most  complete  counterfeiting  otitfits  and  one  of  the 
most  dangerous  gangs  that  have  operated  in  America  within  recent  years.  On  the  same  day 
a  constable  on  duty  in  the  Canadian  building  in  Ottawa  detected  the  di.sguise  of  a  woman 
who  had  masqueraded  in  man's  clothing  for  many  months  without  arousing  suspicion. 

Within  the  force  the  merit  system  is  well  recognized,  but  government  parsimony  makes 
proper  reward  of  good  service  impossible.  The  officer  detailed  for  special  service  who  does  his 
work  well  is  sure  of  the  hearty  commendation  of  his  chief  and  will  be  remembered  when  there  is 
special  work  to  be  done  again,  but  tne  prospect  of  promotion  and  adequate  remuneration  is 
sfight.  On  this  account  the  force  loses  many  of  its  ablest  men.  One  officer,  who  resigned  becau.se 
he  could  not  get  beyond  his  pay  of  $.3  a  day,  became  chief  of  the  police  of  a  large  Canadian 
city  and  is  now  the  head  of  the  investigation  department  of  a  great  corpoi'ation  with  a  salary 
grown  five-fold.  Surely  the  Dominion  police  deserve  more  appreciation  and  better  reward 
from  the  people  and  government  of  Canada  ! 
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Royal    Northwest  Whole  books  have  been  written  about  the  Mounted  Police, 

M         t  f1    P   r  '^"'^^  ^'^^^  nuisaziiie  and   newspaper  articles   on    the  same   subject 

Mountea    rolice         iorm  a  literature  in  themselves.     It  would  be  hopeless  to  attempt, 

within  the  limits  of  a  brief  description,  to  convey  to  the  public  any 
new  information  or  to  explain  more  fully  than  has  been  done  many  times  before,  tlie  nature  of 
the  services  that  the  Mounted  Police  perform. 

But  it  seems  to  l)c  universally  agreed  that  no  institution  in  the  whole  world  has  more  com- 
pletely demonstrated  the  wonderful  power  of  colonizing  new  countries  and  maintaining  plain, 
square  justice  under  difficult  conditions,  which  is  one  of  the  chief  glories  of  the  British  people, 
than  this  body  of  horsemen  of  the  North.  Let  all  the  glory  that  is  due  go  to  the  British  name 
and  the  British  training,  the  more  so  as  it  has  always  been  true  that  the  great  majority  of  those 
who  form  this  splendid  organization  arc  natives  of  the  Old  Land;  but  it  is  justifiable  cause 
for  pride  on  the  part  of  the  "native  born,"  and  especially  on  the  part  of  those  who,  as  civil 
servants,  do  His  Majesty's  work  here  in  Canada,  that  it  is  because  the  Canadian  genius  for 
organization  and  development  has  put  itself  into  the  work  that  this  most  favourable  example  of 
British  power  has  existed  for  over  forty  years  here  in  the  Dominion. 

Let  no  pessimist  rail  at  Canada,  let  no  son  of  Canada  feel  fearful  of  the  future,  while  such 
an  example  of  the  work  of  nation-luiilding  as  the  Mounted  Police  is  to  be  found.  Tlie  thought- 
lessness of  the  crowd,  the  shortsightedness  of  politicians  and  the  greed  of  grafters  have  caused 
many  an  error  and  many  a  crime  against  the  pulilic  good;  but  the  real  Canada,  the  thought 
and  feehng  of  a  people  conscious  of  their  call  to  nationhood  and  empire,  a  people  alert,  deter- 
mined and  aspiring,  has  found  its  expression  in  the  organization  and  direction  of  the  body  of 
men  who  have  carried  justice  and  helpfulness  to  the  uttermost  bounds  of  the  wilds. 

Those  who  would  like  to  know  what  justification  there  is  for  this  seemingly  extravagant 
jjraise  of  the  Northwest  Mounted  Police  as  the  finest  expression  of  Canadian  nationality  are 
referred  to  some  of  the  many  writings  setting  forth  what  this  organization  is  and  what  it  has 
accomplished.  Preferably,  let  the  reader  take  up  the  work  entitled  "The  Riders  of  the  Plains", 
by  A.  L.  Haydon.  If  he  once  looks  into  it,  he  will  read  it  all,  for  if  ever  truth  proved  itself 
stranger  than  fiction,  and  ten  thousand  times  more  interesting,  it  is  in  this  record  of  thirty 
years  of  the  adventures  of  a  body  organized  for  dare-devil  deeds  on  the  basis  of  everyday  work. 
Nothing  is  wanting  here  to  give  the  thrill  that  the  novel-reader  seeks.  The  yell  of  Indians  in 
their  war-paint;  the  awful,  tense  struggle  of  the  lone  officer  making  his  way  through  Arctic 
wilds  amidst  perils  and  privations  almost  unthinkable,  the  heroic  rescue  of  the  settler  from 
the  on-rushing,  all-devouring  prairie  fire;  the  chase  of  the  flying  whisky-peddler  as  he  rushes 
wildly  from  British  justice  to  the  shelter  which  shall  be  his  if  he  can  but  cross  the  imaginary 
line  at  which  the  police  power  and  responsibility  cease;  the  cool,  the  awful,  nerve  of  a  lone  police- 
man on  an  insignificant  pati'ol  lacing  hordes  of  Indians  or  desperadoes  to  arrest  one  accused  of 
outraging  the  sanctity  of  the  law;  yes,  and  the  less  startling  but  not  less  heroic  or  less  romantic 
deeds  of  almost  womanlike  tenderness,  caring  for  the  sick,  tending  motherless  babies,  taking 
food  or  firing  to  the  poor  of  the  plains; — all  this  and  a  thousand  times  more  is  or  record  in  this 
splendid  book  of  A.  L.  Haydon. 

Nor  is  it  all  a  mere  matter  of  personal  heroism  or  even  of  the  devotion  to  duty  of  a  band  of 
heroes.  Through  it  all  one  .sees,  as  in  some  super-cinematograph,  the  development  of  a  splendid 
half-continent.  Where  the  lone  patrol  urges  its  dog-team  along  the  unbroken  trail  in  one 
chapter  we  find  observation  cars  running  over  a  well-built  and  busy  track  before  the  book  closes. 
Where  was  sheer  solitude  or  the  accentuated  loneliness  of  a  futile  Ind'an  camp  is  the  feverish 
crowding  of  a  "gold  rush"  city  or  the  steady  industry  of  some  established  centre  of  population 
and  trade.  And  ever  the  Mounted  Police  prepare  for  and  receive  the  crowd.  And  where  they 
hand  over  His  ^lajesty's  business  to  a  completed  organization  of  newcomers  in  city  or  town, 
that  business  is  in  perfect  shape, — criminals  duly  jailefl,  himest  people  properly  protected, 
and  even  the  niost  elaborate  services  regarding  the  care  of  the  pul>lic  health  and  the  necessary 
safeguarding  of  the  people  correctly  inaugurated  and  every  record  complete. 

And  so  the  work  of  the  police  still  goes  on.  Using  the  civilization  which  they  have  pioneered 
as  a  base  of  operations,  tney  move  outward  to  conquer  afresh.   And  as  they  go,  their  task  grows 
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harder,  for  they  have  to  establish  their  posts  witliin  the  inner  intrenchments  which  guard  the 
citadel  of  the  frost  king.  The  great  Napoleon  met  appalling  disaster  when  he  went  against  a 
northern  people  who  trusted,  not  to  their  armies,  but  to  the  awful  alliance  of  winter.  The 
Mounted  Police  must  succeed  where  Napoleon  failed.  Their  tiny  force  must  not  only  endure; 
they  must  win;  they  must  lift,  bodily  as  it  were,  the  frigid  zone  and  set  it  ever  nearer,  mile  by 
mile,  even  foot  by  foot,  farther  away  from  the  centres  of  population  and  nearer  to  the  inviolable 
fastnesses  of  the  Pole.  Other  adventurers  have  preceded  them  it  is  true — the  missionary,  the 
trapper,  the  trader,  possibly  the  prospector,  have  worked  their  way  into  many  an  outlandish 
corner  of  the  North.  But  these  people  bear  only  limited  responsibilities,  and,  in  almost  every 
case,  the  cessation  of  their  work  affects  only  themselves.  But  the  police  cannot  retreat  from 
a  post  once  established;  because  they  represent  the  whole  people  of  Canada.  On  Herschell 
island  in  the  Arctic  ocean,  at  Churchill,  or  north  of  Churchill  on  Hudson  bay,  and  at  points 
far  toward  Great  Slave  lake,  the  police  posts  and  regular  police  patrols  collect  His  Majesty's 
dues,  maintain  His  Majesty's  laws  and  extend  to  Eskimo,  Indian  and  white  man  alike  the  pro- 
tection and  assistance  which  civilization  and  ordered  government  afford.  Territory  where  the 
poHce  have  been  is  territory  redeemed  from  the  thraldom  of  frost  and  desert;  the  police  have 
won  it  and  hold  it  in  trust  until  the  farmer  and  the  city-dweller  are  ready  to  take  possession. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  people  of  Canada  are  proud  of  the  Mounted  Police?  And  where 
is  the  man  so  churlish  as  to  deny  to  the  Canadian  civil  service  the  right  to  claim  their  share 
in  this  great  work?  For,  while  the  greatest  share  of  honour  must  fall  to  the  statesmen  who 
devised  the  .system  and  have  improved  it  from  time  to  time,  and  to  the  heroic  police  themselves 
who  have  carried  out  so  magnificently  the  laws  of  their  establishment,  it  should  never  be  for- 
gotten that  always  in  Ottawa  there  has  been  an  administrative  office  where  men  of  the  civil 
service  have  translated  into  the  language  of  the  practical,  the  plans  which  the  statesmen  could 
but  put  on  paper.  Had  not  this  work  been  done  with  devotion,  industry  and  good  horse  sense, 
supplies  would  have  failed,  discipline  would  have  been  made  impossible  or  some  other  error 
would  have  been  committed,  bringing  to  naught  the  very  best  of  plans  and  the  most  earnest 
work  on  the  part  of  the  members  of  the  force. 

Nothing  like  even  an  outline  history  of  the  Police  can  be  attempted  here;  a  fact  or  two 
must  suffice.  The  Royal  Northwest  Mounted  Police  was  planned  and  its  organization  begun 
by  that  great  statesman,  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald,  during  his  first  premiership  of  the  Dominion. 
His  idea  of  the  part  he  wisheci  to  take  in  the  work  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  he  appointed 
to  the  chief  administrative  office  as  comptroller,  Mr.  Fred.  White,  his  own  private  secretary. 
A  change  of  government  came,  but  it  made  no  change  in  policy  or  in  executive  men.  The 
Commissioner,  the  man  in  command  of  the  force,  was  Lieut. -Col.  (now  Major-General  Sir) 
G.  A.  French,  under  whom  the  force  was  organized.  In  the  forty-one  years  since  then  other 
able  men  have  had  command,  and  the  police  have  never  lacked  competent  leadership  and  direc- 
tion. The  present  Commissioner  is  Lieut. -Col.  A.  Bowen  Perry,  C.M.G.,  under  whose  com- 
mand the  enlarged  force  in  its  widespread  activities  remains  as  effective  as  at  any  time  in  the 
past  and  maintains  unbroken  the  high  traditions  that  have  been  the  glory  of  the  force. 

Throughout  the  first  forty  years  of  its  history  the  force  had  the  same  Comptroller  and 
Deputy  head,  Lieut.-Col.  White.  Too  much  praise  cannot  be  given  for  the  ability  with  which 
the  affairs  of  the  Police  have  been  directed.  On  the  retirement  of  Col.  White  in  1913,  Mr. 
Laurence  Fortescue,  I.S.O.,  Assistant  Comptroller  and  Accountant,  was  promoted  to  the  position. 
Mr.  Fortescue  rose  to  his  present  position  by  sheer  force  of  capacity.  Under  his  direction 
the  force  maintains  its  splendid  record  of  efficiency. 

The  Mounted  Police  now  number  760  of  all  ranks.  There  is  great  need  of  a  larger  number 
of  men  as  the  residents  and  visitors  increase  and  spread  in  the  wild  north  land.  But  those  in 
control  of  Canada's  affairs  find  that  every  department  of  the  public  service,  in  this  time  of 
rapid  growth,  is  making  siinilar  demands,  and,  so  far,  the  requests  for  additions  to  the  Mounted 
Police  have  not  been  fulfilled.  The  inside  service  in  Ottawa  comprises  a  bare  dozen  of  men, 
including  messenger  and  packers.  There  is  no  department  of  the  public  service  that  can  claim 
a  higher  efficiency  in  both  field  and  office  with  so  small  a  force  and  such  moderate  expenditure. 
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Department  of  Finance  The  Department  of  Finance  was  constituted  by  Act 

,   „  n        J  32-33  Victoria,  chap.  4,  the  Honourable  A.  T.  Gait  being 

and   Ireasury  Board  the  first  minister.    The  organization  of  the  department  at 

this  early  date  included  the  distinctive  office  of  Receiver 
General;  the  first  incumbent  of  the  office  being  the  Honourable  Edward  Kenny.  By  virtue 
of  this  office  the  Receiver  General,  as  well  as  the  Minister  of  Finance,  was  a  member  of  tlic 
Treasury  Board.  In  1879  the  office  of  Receiver  General  was  abolished,  and  the  Minister  of 
Finance  became,  from  that  date,  ex-officio  Receiver  General.  The  first  Deputy  Minister  of 
Finance  was  Mr.  John  Langton,  who  held  the  office  from  1870  to  1878,  during  which  period 
he  performed  the  duties  of  Auditor  General  as  well.  He  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  J.  M. 
Courtney,  who,  in  1906,  retired  from  active  service,  and  the  present  Deputy,  Mr.  T.  C.  Boville, 
took  office  from  that  date.  Mr.  Boville  is  one  of  the  praiseworthy  instances  of  the  promotion 
from  the  Service  itself  of  competent  men  to  fill  the  highest  positions. 

Mr.  T.  D.  Harrington  was  the  one  Deputy  Receiver  General,  and  he  held  that  office  from 
1868  to  1878;  the  office  being  abolished,  and  the  Deputy  Minister  becoming  ex-officio  Deputy 
Receiver  General  by  the  Act  of  1879.  The  first  Dominion  Bookkeeper  was  Mr.  Norris  Godard, 
who  held  that  office  from  1867  to  1880. 

The  Assistant  Deputy  Minister  is  Mr.  Henry  T.  Ross,  who  is  also  the  legal  officer  of  the 
department.  Next  in  rank  is  Mr.  J.  C.  Saunders,  the  Dominion  Bookkeeper,  who,  under  the 
deputies,  is  charged  with  the  responsibilty  of  keeping  the  public  accounts  and  with  other  duties 
to  which  a  brief  reference  will  now  be  made. 

The  "Bible"  of  the  Dominion,  as  it  is  called,  is  under  the  immediate  charge  of  Mr.  Saunders. 
Its  real  name  is  the  Dominion  Ledger.  Herein  is  recorded  the  financial  history  of  Canada  since 
Confederation.  Every  surplus  or  deficit  to  the  credit  or  debit  of  the  Dominion  is  to  be  found 
under  "Consolidated  Fund."  Here  it  will  be  seen  that  surplus  has  exceeded  deficit  by  $195, 
000,000  since  1867.  Here  are  found  recorded  the  Sinking  Funds,  and  other  investments, 
Specie  Reserve,  Capital  expenditures  on  canals,  railways  etc..  Subsidies  to  railways,  all  details 
as  to  the  Public  Debt,  Dominion  Notes,  Trust  Funds  and  amaze  of  miscellaneous  and  banking 
accounts.  All  this  ancient  and  modern  financial  lore,  the  exactitude  of  which  is  so  essential 
lies  within  the  covers  of  a  few  books.  Once  a  month  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  Dominion  Book- 
keeper to  prepare  a  balance  sheet  of  the  country's  affairs,  especially  as  it  has  relation  to  the 
National  Debt,  a  statement  of  which  is  published  in  the  Canada  Gazette.  From  Mr.  Saunders' 
hand  is  also  issued  the  Public  Accounts  of  Canada,  the  preparation  of  which  involves  a  task, 
the  magnitude  of  which  is  little  understood  in  the  outside  world. 

Each  department  of  the  Canadian  Government  performs  important  functions  for  the  public 
good.  The  special  importance  of  the  Department  of  Finance  lies  in  the  fact  that  all  departments 
are  dependent  upon  it  for  the  means  of  carrying  on  their  business.  The  Department  of  Fin- 
ance is  not  divided  up  into  autonomous  branches  as  is  the  case  in  some  departments,  and  the 
Deputy  Minister  retains  immediate  supervision  over  the  many  and  varied  kinds  of  public 
service  rendered  by  the  staff.  A  large  portion  of  the  numerical  force  of  the  department  is 
engaged  in  the  task  of  administering  the  national  currency  of  the  Dominion,  and  for  this  reason, 
as  well  as  on  account  of  the  responsibilites,  and  growing  magnitude,  of  the  work,  a  brief  con- 
sideration of  the  duties  performed  by  this  branch  will  first  be  taken  up. 

What  would  we  do  without  money?  Even  those  who  suffer  from  a  paucity  of  coin  of  the 
realm,  derive  benefit  from  the  fact  that  there  is  such  a  commodity  as  money,  which  contributes 
to  the  convenience  and  progress  of  the  human  race.  Prior  to  the  invention  of  an  acceptable 
medium  for  the  exchange  of  necessary  commodities,  people  had  to  resort  to  the  primitive  method 
of  barter.  The  inconveniences  of  such  a  system  in  these  later  days  of  swiftly  moving  events 
must  be  left  to  the  imagination  of  the  reader.  The  scientists  of  finance  have  provided  splendid 
systems  for  the  exchange  of  the  produce  of  the  world  from  hand  to  hand.  If  they  could  devise 
a  scheme  to  unify  international  currencies,  their  task  might  be  considered  to  be  as  complete  as 
it  is  possible  for  human  agencies  to  approach  perfection. 

The  Currency  branch  was  established  in  1881,  Colonel  Fred.  Toller  being  the  first  Comp- 
troller.    The  branch  receives  Dominion  notes  from  the  engraver,  which  are  handed  over  to  the 
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large  staff  of  ladies,  who  affix  their  signatures  in  accordance  with  the  law  requiring  one  original 
signature  on  each  note.  The  notes  wlien  thus  completed  are  stored  in  the  large  vaults;  the 
passing  from  hand  to  hand  of  so  much  currency  necessitating  sleepless  vigilance  and  incessant 
checking  to  avoid  error  or  loss.  To  meet  the  demands  of  circulation,  the  notes  are  forwarded 
as  required  to  the  offices  of  the  Assistant  Receivers  General  in  the  various  provinces.  The 
Currency  branch  also  receives  gold,  silver  and  bronze  coins  from  the  Ottawa  branch  of  the  Royal 
Mint,  and  these  also  are  sent  out  to  the  offices  as  required.  All  smooth  or  mutilated  coins  are 
collected  from  the  public  through  the  branch  offices,  and  sent  to  the  Mint  for  re-coining.  All 
soiled  or  mutilated  notes  are  also  collected  and  destroyed.  The  branch  also  has  responsibility 
for  the  collection  and  exportation  of  foreign  coin.  The  nett  balance  of  Dominion  notes  out- 
standing in  the  hands  of  the  public  was,  on  January  31,  1914,  $124,759,314.15 

The  Comptroller  is  the  custodian  of  valuable  securities,  such  as  the  bonds  deiwsited  by 
insurance  companies  for  the  protection  of  policy-holders.  The  total  amount  of  such  securities, 
together  with  notes  and  specie  held  by  the  Comptroller,  was,  at  the  close  of  the  year  1912,' 
$293,049,882.94.  The  present  Comptroller  is  Mr.  J.  E.  Rourke,  a  native  of  the  province  of 
New  Brunswick,  who  came  to  his  present  responsible  position  through  the  course  of  promotion 
from  the  ranks  of  the  outside  service.  It  may  be  here  noted  that  inclusive  of  the  above  amount 
held  in  custody  and  including  currency  held  by  the  various  Assistant  Receivers  General  in 
Canada,  and  securities  held  in  London,  the  total  amount  held  by  the  Receiver  General  and  on 
his  behalf  was  on  December  31,  1912,  $410,340,401.32. 

The  Assistant  Receivers  General,  each  in  charge  of  a  sub-treasury  on  behalf  of  the  Receiver 
General,  are  as  follows: — 

I.  H.  Mathers Halifax,  N.  S. 

Percy  Pope Charlottetown,  P.E.I. 

Robert  Maxwell St.  John,  N.B. 

City  and  District  Savings  Bank Montreal 

David  Creighton Toronto,  Ont. 

H.  W.  Drummond Winnipeg,Man. 

D.  B.  McConnan Victoria',  B.C. 

If  for  no  other  reason  than  its  essentiality,  the  revenue  functions  of  the  department  take  a 
foremost  place.  A  great  number  of  the  offices  of  the  chartered  banks  in  Canada  are,  in  effect, 
sub-agencies  of  the  Finance  Department.  On  December  31,  1913,  there  were  3,008  such  offices 
doing  business.  In  each  city  or  hamlet,  some  bank  or  banks  are  authorised  to  accept  deposits 
to  the  credit  of  the  Receiver  General.  By  an  efficient  voucher  system  these  revenues  are  reported, 
by  civil  servants  all  over  Canada,  to  the  Deputy  Minister  of  the  department  concerned  in 
Ottawa.  Daily  or  periodically,  each  department  sends  a  statement  of  revenue  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Finance,  and  by  a  system  of  drafts,  funds  deposited  in  banks  in  remote  parts  of  Canada 
are  garnered  and  concentrated  in  the  Ottawa  branch  of  the  bank  concerned  or  in  the  head  office, 
if  there  be  no  branch  of  the  bank  in  the  capital.  There  were  on  December  31,  1913,  24  chartered 
banks,  and  this  department  employs  19  of  them  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  revenue.  A 
splendid  scheme  has  been  devised  to  facilitate  the  handling  of  the  revenue,  which  on  some  days 
amounts  to  a  million  and  a  half  dollars.  The  congested  mass  of  documents  is  sorted,  vouchers 
made  chargeable  to  the  respective  banks,  and  at  12.30  p.m.  each  day  remittances  are  on  the  way 
to  the  bank  in  Ottawa  by  special  messenger,  or  by  the  mail  to  the  head  office  of  banks  not  having 
an  agency  in  Ottawa,  and  the  cash  and  statements  are  put  through  the  various  ledgers  of  the 
department.  The  total  amount  of  cash  handled  by  the  Revenue  branch  during  the  year  1912-13 
was  .$286,251,306.81.  The  Expenditure  branch  issues  cheques,  after  proper  authorization, 
for  all  the  expenditures  of  the  Dominion,  including  re-payments  of  Letter  of  Credit  cheques. 
A  record  of  the  daily  revenue  is  received  from  the  Revenue  branch,  and  a  statement  showing 
the  amount  of  cash  to  the  credit  of  the  Receiver  General  in  19  Canadian  banks  and  in 
the  Bank  of  Montreal,  London,  is  placed  on  the  Deputy  Minister's  desk  at  the  close  of  each 
day's  work. 

Closely  related  to  the  two  foregoing  branches,  is  the  system  that  is  justly  the  pride  of  the 
department,  known  as  the  "Ten  Day  Ledger."     This  system  has  been  developed  by  a  gradual 
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evolutionary  process;  the  names  of  Nutting,  Dickieson,  and  Fraser  (now  Auditor  General) 
being  associated  with  its  establishment.  The  scientific  efficiency  of  the  system  may  be  judged 
from  the  fact  that  three  times  in  each  month,  on  the  10th,  20th,  and  the  last  day,  a  statement 
of  the  financial  affairs  of  the  Dominion  for  the  current  fiscal  year  is  placed  on  the  desk  of  the 
Deputy  Minister  four  or  five  hours  after  the  close  of  business  for  the  day.  A  certain  well- 
known  banker  once  visited  the  department  in  the  capacity  of  investigating  commis.sioncr,  and 
upon  being  shown  the  system  and  the  results  it  produced,  could  give  expression  to  one  ejacula- 
tion only.  It  was, — "Marvellous!  marvellous!"  In  connection  with  this  work  there  is  kept 
the  Appropriation  Ledger,  being  a  distribution,  according  to  appropriation,  of  all  expenditures 
made  under  Parliamentary  sanction.  Both  these  important  tasks  have  long  been  faithfully 
performed  by  Mr.  C.  S.  Scott. 

The  management  of  the  Public  Debt  is  an  important  feature  of  the  Finance  Department's 
work,  though  the  scope  of  the  present  article  is  too  limited  to  deal  with  its  various  ramifications. 
The  funded  debt  payable  in  Canada  is  made  up  wholly  of  inscribed  .stock,  and  the  payment  of 
the  interest  is  one  of  the  duties  entrusted  to  the  care  of  Mr.  W.  L.  Blair,  a  gentleman  with  a  long 
and  faithful  official  record.  At  the  end  of  the  year  1912-13,  the  amount  of  the  funded  debt 
payable  in  Canada  was  $2,190,218.01.  The  great  proportion  of  the  funded  debt  is  payable  in 
London;  the  amount  outstanding  at  the  end  of  the  year  1912-13  being  $258,679,819.47.  The 
payment  of  the  interest  on  this  large  amount  is  managed  on  behalf  of  the  department  by  the 
London  branch  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal.  A  large  amount  of  this  debt  is  composed  of  Inscribed 
Stock,  but  in  years  gone  by  a  much  greater  proportion  consisted  of  debentures;  the  coupons 
being  made  returnable  to  the  Finance  Department  for  the  purpose  of  inspection  and  adjustment. 
Older  members  of  the  department  remember  the  visit  of  a  commissioner  of  investigation 
some  years  ago  who,  asked  to  be  shown  the  Coupon  branch,  expecting  to  find  a  large  room  full 
of  clerks,  busily  engaged  in  checking  coupons.  He  was  introduced  to  an  old  and  worthy  member 
of  the  department,  and  was  informed  that  "This  is  the  Coupon  branch."  He  would  hardly 
credit  the  information  until  he  was  shown  the  adjustment  of  the  coupons  of  all  the  various 
great  loans  made  by  the  Dominion.  The  name  of  the  old  servant  of  the  Crown  referred  to  is 
Mr.  John  McNicol,  since  retired  after  forty  years  continuous  service. 

The  original  Government  Savings  Bank  system  was  founded  by  the  Department  of  Finance, 
though  its  operations  have  been  somewhat  restricted,  as  a  matter  of  Government  policy,  by  the 
growth  of  the  Post  Office  system.  There  are  now  only  fifteen  of  these  offices  in  the  Dominion, 
with  a  total  balance  on  deposit  on  December  31,  1913,  of  nearly  $14,000,000.  The  returns 
from  these  offices  have  to  be  carefully  checked  and  verified  by  the  officers  of  the  department. 
The  great  number  of  cheques  issued  under  various  departmental  letters-of-credit  are  sent  to 
this  department  for  adjustment  and  the  amount  of  work  involved  may  be  realised  from  the 
fact  that  the  cheques  to  be  handled  number  nearly  a  million  in  the  course  of  a  year.  The  check- 
ing is  very  thorough,  and  any  irregularity  is  at  once  detected.  The  ledgers  containing  the  in- 
dividual accounts  for  those  contributing  to  the  Retirement  Fund  are  kept  in  this  department. 
Nine  thousand  accounts  were  open  in  these  ledgers  on  December  31,  1913,  to  which  interest  is 
added  semi-annually;  the  accurate  balancing  of  these  accounts  requiring  care  and  well-perfected 
systems  of  accounting.     Mr.  G.  W.  Hyndman  has  the  immediate  charge  of  this  work. 

The  necessity  for  keeping  and  issuing  statistics  will  be  readily  conceded  in  the  case  of  this 
department,  and  so  we  find  the  statistical  officers  compiling  bluebooks  containing  lists  of  share- 
holders of  the  chartered  banks,  lists  of  unclaimed  bank  balances,  etc.  The  department  also 
publishes  monthly  statements  in  the  Canada  Gazette,  such  as  Assets  and  Liabilities  of  the  Dom- 
inion, Revenue  and  Expenditure,  the  Circulation  of  Dominion  Notes,  the  Gold  Reserve,  Savings 
Banks'  statements,  and  a  compilation  of  the  monthly  returns  of  the  banks,  as  required  by  law. 
Mr.  S.  J.  Jenkins  is  the  officer  in  charge  of  Statistics. 

All  the  departmental  contingencies,  including  the  employment  of  the  small  army  of  charmen 
and  women  engaged  in  all  public  buildings  in  Ottawa,  are  administered  under  the  hand  of  E.  L. 
Brittain.  The  business  of  inspection  and  adjustment  is  a  constant  one  in  a  department  con- 
trolling so  great  an  amount  of  public  monies. 

Since  the  Honourable  W.  T.  White  became  Minister  of  the  department,  a  Tariff  branch 
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has  been  organised,  which  promises  to  be  a  most  useful  advisory  board  to  the  Minister  in  the  very 
intricate  problems  involved  in  tariff  questions. 

The  work  of  receiving,  co-ordinating  and  publishing  Main  and  Supplementary  Estimates 
for  submission  to  Parliament  is  performed  by  officers  of  the  department.  The  wonderful  ex- 
pansion of  Canada's  business  has  made  the  preparation  of  the  Estimates  a  work  involving  a 
great  and  still  increasing  care  and  responsibility.  The  performance  of  these  duties  is  entrusted 
to  Mr.  J.  R.  Forsyth.  A  system  of  bookkeeping  is  necessay  in  the  department  to  properly 
record  receipts  and  payments  in  connection  with  "Contractors'  Securities."  This  fund  consists 
of  deposits  made  under  the  law  requiring  that  each  tender  for  public  contract  be  accompanied 
by  a  cheque  for  5  per  cent,  of  the  amount  of  contract.  The  amount  to  the  credit  of  this  account 
at  the  end  of  the  year  1912-13,  was  $6,108,072.  A  Savings  Bank  account  is  kept  for  each  in- 
dividual deposit. 

The  Treasury  Board 

In  the  original  Act  constituting  the  Department  of  Finance,  the  Treasury  Board  appears 
both  in  the  title  and  the  text.  The  functions  of  the  board,  however,  appertain  solely  to  adminis- 
trative duties  performed  on  behalf  of  the  Governor-in-Council;  the  Chairman,  the  Secretary 
and  the  clerical  staff  of  the  board  being  members  of  the  department.  As  constituted,  in  1869, 
the  board  consisted  of  the  Minister  of  Finance,  the  Receiver  General,  and  the  Ministers  of 
Customs  and  Inland  Revenue.  At  the  present  time,  the  board  consists  of  the  Minister  of 
Finance  and  any  five  ministers,  to  be  nominated  from  time  to  time  by  the  Governor-in-Council. 
The  Minister  of  Finance  is  the  chairman,  and  the  Deputy  is  secretary  ex-officio.  Important 
statutory  powers  are  vested  in  the  board,  one  of  which  is  that  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
board,  the  Governor-in-Council  may  prescribe  the  manner  in  which  each  department  of  the 
public  service  shall  keep  its  accounts.  The  board  is  a  sub-committee  of  Council,  to  relieve  the 
larger  body  of  much  detail,  and  its  functions  in  that  regard  formed  an  important  feature  of 
Sir  George  Murray's  recent  report  on  the  Canadian  service. 


Ottawa  Branch   of  Money  is  supposed  to  be  an  unemotional,  unfeeling  substance, 

u      D        1   K/t'  ^^*  '*  plays  an  indispensable  part  in  all  the  romances  of  life.     It 

the  Royal  Mint        builds  the  manor-house  of  the  nobleman,  and  the  cottage  of  the 

peasant,  that  love  may  have  an  abiding  place.  It  builds  all  places 
of  residence,  except  the  "Castle  in  the  Air."  The  story  of  the  metal  from  its  natural 
resting  place  in  the  earth  to  the  pocket  of  the  multi-millionaire  or  the  civil  servant  is  full  of 
lively  interest.  The  prospector  finds  the  "float"  on  the  mountain  side,  or  a  "colour"  in  the 
gravel  of  a  creek.  The  "lead"  or  "paydirt"  is  located.  The  "proposition"  is  sold  to  a 
company.  A  mining  town  springs  up.  The  output  is  sent  to  a  smelter.  It  arrives  at  the  Mint 
in  Ottawa,  is  assayed,  refined  and  settled  for  at  a  modest  charge.  The  gold  and  silver  being 
refined,  copper  to  the  proper  proportion  is  added,  and  the  coins  are  struck  and  sent  to  the 
Currency  branch;  thence  passing  through  the  pocket  of  the  king  or  the  beggar,  indiscrimi- 
nating  in  quality  even  though  it  be  disproportionate  in  quantity. 

The  Ottawa  branch  of  the  Royal  Mint  is  not  under  the  control  of  the  Canadian  Government. 
The  service  rendered,  however,  is  for  the  Government  and  people  of  Canada.  The  relations  be- 
tween the  Department  of  Finance  and  the  branch  of  the  Royal  Mint  are  so  intimate  that  it  is 
desirable  to  record  some  interesting  data  respecting  the  part  the  Mint  takes  in  the  circulation 
of  currency  in  Canada. 

The  Ottawa  branch  of  the  Royal  Mint  was  instituted  under  the  provisions  of  I  Edward  VII, 
chap.  4,  the  "Ottawa  Mint  Act."  The  first  Canadian  coin  struck  on  Canadian  soil  was  struck 
January  2,  1908.  The  operation  of  the  Mint  is  under  the  control  of  the  Royal  Mint,  London. 
The  Deputy  Master  and  all  officials  and  employees  are  appointed  by  the  British  Government, 
and  the  regulations  governing  the  administration  are  issued  by  the  Home  Government. 
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The  Canadian  Government,  on  the  other  hand,  has  the  sole  right  to  authorize  the  amount 
and  denomination  of  the  gohl,  silver  and  l)ronze  coins  to  be  strucii.  Under  the  jjrovisions  of 
the  Mint  Act,  an  annuity  is  granted  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  the  salaries  and  other  expenses 
of  maintaining  and  operating  the  Mint.  The  annuity  is  now  $110,000.  The  Mint's  close  proxi- 
mity to  Canada's  Treasury  Department  has  greatly  facilitated  the  means  for  supplying  the  de- 
mands of  the  banks  and  the  public  for  the  metallic  currencies.  The  existence  of  a  Mint  in 
Ottawa  provides  a  further  convenient  o])portunity  for  the  re-coining  of  smooth  and  nmtilated 
silver  and  bronze.  Since  the  inauguration  of  the  Mint  on  January  2,  1908,  to  December  31, 
1913,  silver  and  bronze  coins  have  been  struck  to  the  value  of  $6,709,339.62.  During  the  same 
period  gold  coins,  sovereigns  and  ten  and  five  dollar  Canadian  coins  have  been  struck  to  the 
value  of  $4,852,814.21. 
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As  the  Mint  is  not  in  every  respect  a  department  of  the  Canadian  Government,  a  particular 
description  of  its  operations  will  not  here  be  attempted.  Some  of  the  many  highly  technical 
features  involved  in  the  work  of  the  Mint  are, — the  chemical  analysis  in  the  course  of  assay, 
the  electrical  and  other  processes  for  separating  the  precious  metals  in  the  refinery,  the  duty  of 
the  assayer  to  check  the  "  fineness "  of  all  coins,  the  delicacy  of  the  scales  that  detect  the  lio 
part  of  a  grain  in  the  legal  "remedy"  of  a  coin,  and  the  system  of  the  daily  check  to  ensure  ex- 
actness and  to  avoid  loss. 

The  Mint  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  places  in  Ottawa,  and  is  a  popular  resort  for  visitors 
to  the  Capital. 
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Office  of  the  The    Consolidated    Revenue    and    Audit    Act   came   into    force 

Atttlitnv   r  .on  August  1,  1878,  when  Mr.  John  Lome  McDougall,  the  first  Auditor 

iHuairor  K^enerai  General  of  Canada,  a-ssumed  office.  From  Confederation  until  July 
31,  1878,  the  Public  Accounts  were  audited  under  the  super- 
vision of  Mr.  John  Langton,  Auditor  of  Public  Accounts,  who  also  held  the  position  of  Deputy 
Minister  of  Finance.  On  July  31,  1905,  Mr.  McDougall  was  superannuated  and  Mr.  John 
Fraser,  Accountant  of  the  Finance  Department,  was  appointed  Auditor  General,  and  still  occu- 
pies that  position. 

Chap.  24  R.  S.  C.  1906  enacts  as  follows:  "The  Governor  General  may,  for  the  more  com- 
plete examination  of  the  public  accounts  of  Canada,  appoint  an  officer,  under  the  great  Seal 
of  Canada,  to  be  called  the  Auditor  General  of  Canada." 

"The  Auditor  General  may  suspend  or  remove  any  of  the  officers,  clerks,  and  others  em- 
ployed in  his  office  and,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Civil  Service  Act,  may  promote  any 
of  the  officers  and  clerks  in  his  office. 

"The  Auditor  General  shall  hold  office  during  good  behaviour,  but  shall  be  removable 
by  the  Governor  General  on  address  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Commons." 

The  Auditor  General  has  to  examine  and  report  to  Parliament  on  all  the  expenditure  and 
revenue  of  the  government.  He  has  to  see  that  no  cheque  shall  issue  for  the  payment  of  any 
pu])llc  money  for  which  there  is  no  direct  parliamentary  appropriation.  No  payment  shall  lie 
autliorized  by  him,  in  respect  of  work  performed  or  material  supplied,  unless  he  has  proper 
certificates  that  the  work  has  been  performed,  or  the  material  actually  supplied,  and  that  the 
price  charged  is  fair  and  just.  He  shall  report  to  the  House  of  Commons  any  case  where  cheques 
have  been  issued  without  his  certificate,  or  a  grant  has  been  exceeded,  or  where  a  payment  has 
been  in  any  way  irregular.  He  may  examine  any  person  under  oath  or  affirmation,  on  any 
matter  pertinent  to  any  account  submitted  to  him  for  audit,  and  he  has  power  to  summon 
witnesses  from  any  part  of  Canada  for  examination  in  connection  with  such  account. 

The  staff  of  the  office  consists  of  ninety  officers  and  clerks,  who  are  required  to  audit  and 
examine  accounts  for  aljout  $175,000,000  expenditure,  and  a  somewhat  similar  amount  of 
revenue,  as  well  as  other  accounts  such  as  public  debt,  savings  bank,  money  order,  etc.,  making 
a  total  aggregate  of  cash  transactions  of  about  .$700,000,003  per  annum. 

This  compilation  produces  a  book  of  about  2600  pages,  showing  in  very  minute  detail 
the  items  which  make  up  these  immense  sums, — ^a  book  known  as  the  Auditor  General's  Report. 
It  is  stated  that  no  Parliament  in  the  world  has  its  audited  public  accounts  laid  before  it  in  such 
minute  detail  as  has  the  Parliament  of  Canada.  To  enable  the  staff  to  properly  examine  and 
criticize  these  large  transactions,  the  members  of  it  must  be  well  informed  on  a  great  variety 
of  subjects,  such  as  law,  architecture,  engineering,  interpretation  of  contracts,  the  arts  of  war. 
Acts  of  Parliament,  treasury  regulations,  prices  of  lumber,  hardware,  provisions,  railway 
fares,  routes  of  travel,  mathematics,  bookkeeping,  etc.,  and  judging  by  the  correspondence, 
they  must  know  when  it  is  allowable  to  purchase  a  box  of  pens  outside  of  the  stationery  office 
or  allow  payment  for  "rock  bottom"  in  the  construction  of  the  Transcontinental  railway. 

A  glance  at  the  Civil  Service  List  will  show  that  there  are  nineteen  clerks  who  are  entitled  to 
write  B.A.  after  their  names,  which  shows  that  their  educational  qualifications  are  of  a  high 
character. 


Department    of  In   a  Plakaat  of   Philip  II   to  his   Kingdom  of  Holland,  dated 

.  1570,  the  following  passage  occurs: — 

insurance  << ^nd   to  guard  against   abuses,   fraud,  deceit  and   crimes 

"that  are  committed  by  the  insurer  as  well  as  by  the  insured  on 
"the  lives  of  people;  also  against  betting  on  voyages  and  such  like  things;   we  hereby 
"prohibit  the  insurance  on  the  lives  of  people  as  being  contrary  to  the  common  aood  welfare 
"and  as  creating  an  injurious  precedent." 
To  illustrate  the  change  in  the  attitude  of  governments  towards  insurance  since  Kirg 
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Philip's  time,  the  following  may  be  quoted  from  the  first  section  of  the  British  "National  Insur- 
ance Act  of  1911"  commonly  called  the  "Lloyd  George  Act:'" — 

"all  persons  of  the  age  of  sixteen  and  upwards  ....  shall  be  ...  .  insured  in  manner 

"provided  in  tnis  part  of  this  Act  .  .  .  ." 

These  quotations  fairly  reflect  the  ideas  in  fie  minds  of  statesmen  in  their  respective  periods. 
In  the  former  period,  insurance  of  all  kinds  was  frowned  upon  as  a  form  of  speculation  akin  to 
gambling;  in  modern  times  it  is  by  all  governments  encouraged  and  by  many  made  compulsory. 

But  while  insurance  now  enjoys  so  large  a  measure  of  popular  favour,  it  has  been  found 
necessary  for  governments  to  supervise  the  operations  of  the  companies  engaged  in  the  business, 
and  in  practically  every  modern  state  departments  of  the  administrative  government  are  specially 
constituted  for  this  purpose. 

The  Insurance  Department  of  Canada  was  created  as  a  branch  of  the  Department  of 
Finance  by  Act  of  Parliament  passed  in  1875. 

Professor  J.  B.  Cherriman,  then  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  University  of  Toronto, 
was  appointed  in  that  year  Superintendent  of  Insurance.  "An  Act  respecting  Insurance 
Companies''  had  been  passed  in  1868,  but  up  to  the  time  of  Professor  Cherriman's  appointment, 
it  had  been  administered  directly  by  the  Department  of  Finance.  Mr.  Cherriman  remained 
in  office  for  ten  years  until  July  1,  1885,  and  the  present  Superintendent,  Mr.  William  Fitz- 
gerald, M.A.,  succeeded  to  the  position  on  December  1  of  that  year.  By  the  Insurance  Act 
of  1910,  the  branch  was  constituted  a  separate  department  with  the  Superintendent  as  deputy 
head  acting  under  the  direction  of  the  Minister  of  Finance. 

The  earliest  bluebook  in  the  department  containing  the  statements  of  insurance  com- 
panies in  Canada  is  that  for  the  year  1872,  compiled  for  the  Minister  of  Finance  by  John  Ijangton, 
auditor.  It  contains  the  statements  of  21  fire  companies  carrying  about  $250,000,000  of 
insurance,  with  a  premium  income  of  about  $2,600,000,  and  of  30  lite  companies  carrying  about 
$60,000,000  of  insurance,  with  a  premium  income  of  slightly  over  $2,000,000.  Of  accident, 
sickness,  guarantee  and  all  the  myriad  forms  of  insurance  with  which  we  are  now  familiar,  there 
is  not  the  slightest  mention. 

From  the  report  of  the  department  for  1912,  forty  years  later,  it  appears  that  fire  insurance 
was  transacted  in  that  year  by  80  companies  carrjang  $2,684,355,895  of  insurance,  with  a  net 
premium  income  of  $23,194,518,  and  that  life  insurance  was  carried  on  by  63  companies  and 
assessment  societies,  tne  amount  of  insurance  in  force  being  $1,215,222,056,  and  the  net 
amount  received  for  premiums  and  assessments,  $38,130,087.  There  were  also  58  companies 
engaged  in  transacting  accident,  sickness,  burglary  and  other  miscellaneous  classes,  many  of 
which,  however,  transacted  fire  insurance  as  well.  The  total  number  of  companies  under  the 
supervision  of  the  department  as  at  October  1,  1913,  was  179. 

These  companies  are  located  from  Halifax  to  Vancouver,  and  the  head  office  or  chief  agency 
of  each  is  visited  by  the  department's  examiners  at  least  once,  and  in  some  cases  several  times, 
every  year.  Their  financial  statements  are  verified  or  corrected,  their  securities  examined, 
and  liabilities  carefully  ascertained.  Securities  of  these  companies  amounting  to  about  $70,- 
000,000  are  deposited  with  the  receiver-general  for  the  protection  of  policyholder-,. 

The  department  publishes  annually,  usually  in  May,  an  abstract  of  the  companies'  state- 
ments for  the  preceding  calendar  year.  Later  in  the  year  the  full  report  containing  the  detailed 
statements  is  issued.  There  is  also  published  in  a  small  volume  for  the  convenience  of  the  public, 
a  short  report  containing  revised  tabular  matter  appearing  in  the  abstract  as  well  as  much  interest- 
ing miscellaneous  information. 

Canadian  insurance  men  boast  that  theirs  is  the  strongest  and  cleanest  business  in  the 
country  because  such  a  thing  as  the  failure  of  a  Dominion-chartered  company  is  almost  unknown, 
and  no  such  failure  has  ever  caused  loss  to  the  insured.  This  fact  is  a  tribute  to  the  ability, 
the  devotion,  and  the  good  common  sense  of  the  staff  of  this  department.  And  the  smallness 
of  the  staft'  in  proportion  to  the  work  accomplished  speaks  volumes  for  the  industry  of  its 
members  and  the  organizing  ability  of  those  who  manage  its  operations :  there  are  but  sixteen 
officers,  all  told,  in  this  department,  all  of  them  at  headquarters  in  Ottawa  and  all  in  the 
inside  service. 
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Department  of  It  is  necessary  to  go  back  as  far  as  the  year  1648  to  find  the 

n/T'l't'  J    n  /  first  militia  organization  in  this  colony,  at  a  time  when  the  whole 

milttia  ana   Uetence     ^v^jte  population  did  not  exceed  600  persons.    This  primitive 

organization  took  the  form  of  a  flying  camp  in  order  to  patrol  the 
trail  between  Montreal  and  Quebec  against  marauding  Iroquois  bands.  In  1651  a  sort  of  home 
guard  existed  in  Three  Rivers  and  Quebec  and  squads  were  drilled  in  Montreal  after  1663. 

In  1673  Frontenac  inaugurated  a  system  which  was  in  force  for  nearly  a  liundred  years. 
Every  man  able  to  bear  arms  was  enrolled;  a  captain  being  chosen  to  take  charge  of  each  parish. 
The  men  were  trained  in  shooting  and  in  ambush  a  la  sauvage.  These  early  militiamen  were, 
in  action,  thrown  each  upon  his  own  personal  initiative,  and  they  proved  themselves  far  more 
efficient  under  the  conditions  of  warfare  than  European  trained  soldiers.  Thus  during  the 
last  hundred  years  of  the  French  regime,  the  colony  was  an  armed  camp.  The  inhabitants  were 
at  home  with  the  gun  and  needed  no  training  in  regard  to  roaming  the  bush,  paddling  canoes, 
snowshoeing  and  camping. 

After  1763  this  system  of  "volunteer-conscription"  and  general  preparedness  for  war  was 
superseded  to  an  extent  by  system  of  towns  garrisoned  by  the  Imperial  Government.  For 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  war  or  no  war,  every  country  is  required  to  keep  some  kind  of 
a  strong  organization  in  case  of  riot,  rebellion,  strike  or  other  disturbances,,  such  as  have  occurred 
since  Confederation. 

A  visitor  to  the  East  Block  of  the  Parliament  Buildings,  Ottawa,  in  the  year  1869,  might 
have  observed  a  room,  near  the  Governor  General's  office,  containing  three  or  four  persons, 
and  upon  inquiry  would  have  been  informed  that  it  was  occupied  by  the  recently  created 
Department  of  Militia  and  Defence  for  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  Such  was  the  humble 
beginning  of  the  present  Department  of  Militia  and  Defence. 

Prior  to  Confederation,  each  of  the  provinces  then  existing  had  its  own  mihtia  organization 
for  the  administration  of  which  it  was  entirely  responsible.  By  the  Act  of  Confederation  the 
control  and  administration  of  the  Militia  passed  from  the  provinces  to  the  central  Government, 
and  the  Militia  Act,  passed  by  the  Dominion  Parliament  in  the  year  1868,  authorized  the  forma- 
tion of  a  Dominion  Militia  and  set  forth  the  manner  in  which  it  was  to  be  organized  and  admin- 
istered.    Sir  George  Etienne  Cartier  was  first  Minister  of  Militia. 

No  radical  change  took  place  in  the  organization  and  administration  of  the  Militia  until 
the  year  1904  when  by  an  Act  of  Parliament,  the  appointment  of  Officer  Commanding  the 
Militia,  which  had  hitherto  been  held  by  an  Imperial  Officer,  was  abolished  and  the  Militia 
Council,  an  advisory  Board  to  the  Minister  of  Militia  and  Defence,  was  established. 

By  the  same  Act  certain  changes  were  made  in  the  administration  of  the  Militia  whereby 
higher  commands  were  created  by  grouping  together  several  Military  Districts  under  one  officer 
and  thus  decentralizing  to  some  extent  authority  heretofore  retained  at  headquarters. 

In  the  year  1906,  upon  the  withdrawal  of  the  Imperial  troops  from  Halifax  and  Esquimalt, 
the  defence  of  the  country  was  left  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Dominion  Government. 

The  Department  of  Militia  and  Defence  is  divided  into  two  sections — the  Civil  and  the 
Military.  The  Militia  Council  consists  of  the  following  members — The  Minister  (President 
ex  officio),  the  Deputy  Minister  (Vice-Pre^dent  ex  officio),  the  Chief  of  the  General  Staff,  the 
Adjutant-General,  the  Quartermaster-GenSral,  the  Master-General  of  the  Ordnance,  and  the 
Accountant  and  Paymaster-General.  The  Assistant  Deputy  Minister  acts  as  Secretary.  The 
Minister  is  the  head  of  the  Department,  and  the  other  members  of  the  Militia  Council  are  each 
charged,  under  him,  with  a  certain  branch  of  the  administration. 

The  duties  allotted  to  the  various  members  of  the  Militia  Council  are,  briefly,  as  follows: — 

Deputy  Minister:  Interior  economy  of  the  Department,  administration  of  votes,  adminis- 
tration of  contracts,  purchase  of  lands  for  military  purposes. 

Chief  of  the  General  Staff:  Training  education,  he  also  advises  on  all  questions  of  general 
military  policy. 

Adjutant-General:    Organization,  establishments,  personnel,   discipline,  honours  and  re- 
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gards,  distribution  of  troops  to  stations,  mobilization,  administration  of  the  Royal  Military 
College.  Through  the  Director-General  of  Medical  Services,  all  medical  and  sanitary  questions 
are  answered. 

Quartermaster-General:  Issues  of  clothing  and  equipment,  custody  of  all  stores,  transport 
veterinary  services.  ' 

Master-General  of  the  Ordnance:  Maintenance  of  armament,  construction  of  fortifications, 
drill  halls  and  rifle  ranges,  administration  of  Dominion  Arsenal,  provision  and  inspection  of 
guns,  small  arms,  ammunition,  artillery  and  engineers,  technical  stores  and  vehicles,  main- 
tenance of  military  properties. 

Accountant  and  Paymaster-General:  Receipt  and  disbursement  of  public  money,  audit  of 
all  Militia  expenditure,  also  of  stores. 

As  regards  the  military  Divisions  and  Districts,  each  Division  or  District  is  administered  by 
an  Officer  Commanding  who  is  responsible  to  the  Minister  of  Militia  for  all  matters  affecting 
the  Militia  under  his  command. 

In  the  year  ended  March  31,  1913,  the  establishment  of  the  non-permanent  Active  Militia, 
all  ranks,  was  66,362,  and  the  Permanent  Militia  (who  act  as  Instructors  and  also  garrison 
Halifax,  Quebec  and  Esquimalt)  2,900,  making  a  total  of  69,262.  48,213  troops  were  trained 
in  that  year.  In  addition  to  the  instruction  carried  on  at  Permanent  Schools,  45  Provisional 
Schools  of  Instruction  were  held  throughout  the  country,  and  3,023  certificates  were  issued. 
The  Department  also  supervised  some  600  civilian  Rifle  Associations  and  provided  monetary  aid. 

It  is  no  small  task,  in  so  vast  a  country  as  Canada,  to  properly  administer  and  train  a  force 
of  nearly  70,000  men.  The  work  entails  the  provision  of  qualified  instructors,  also  the  necessary 
clothing,  arms  and  ammunition,  arrangements  for  the  transport  of  troops  to  and  from  camps 
of  instruction,  the  laying  out  of  suitable  training  grounds,  the  construction  and  maintenance 
of  Drill  Halls  and  Rifle  Ranges,  contracts  for  the  supplies  required,  and  the  carrying  out  of 
numerous  other  details  incidental  to  the  administration  and  training  of  the  force.  In  addition, 
a  suitable  scheme  of  defence  must  be  planned,  fortifications  erected  at  strategic  points,  and 
permanent  garrisons  provided  at  Halifax,  Quebec  and  Esquimalt. 

A  concrete  example  of  the  work  carried  on  by  the  Department  can  be  furnished  in  con- 
nection with  the  organization  of  a  new  unit : 

On  authority  being  granted  by  the  Governor  General  in  Council  for  the  organization,  the 
Officer  Commanding  the  Division  or  District  is  instructed  to  submit  the  names  of  those  recom- 
mended for  appointment  as  officers.  Arrangements  have  to  be  made  for  their  instruction  to 
qualify  for  the  various  appointments  they  are  required  to  fill.  Orders  have  to  be  given  for 
the  recruiting,  and  provision  made  for  the  instruction  of  such  recruits  as  it  is  intended  to  promote 
to  non-commissioned  rank.  Armoury  accommodation,  in  which  the  clothing  and  equipment  is 
to  be  stored,  has  to  be  provided  and  a  caretaker  appointed  to  look  after  the  same.  The  issue 
of  the  arms,  clothing  and  other  technical  equipment,  according  to  the  branch  of  the  .service, 
has  then  to  be  made.  If  the  corps  is  a  rural  one,  arrangements  must  be  made  each  year  for  its 
transport  to  and  from  a  camp  of  instruction,  and  for  the  feeding  of  all  ranks  in  camp  and  medical 
care  while  there,  in  addition  to  instruction  given.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  each  branch  of  the 
Department  is  called  upon  to  carry  out  certain  duties  in  connection  with  the  work. 

In  addition  to  the  Militia,  the  Department  is  also  devoting  great  attention  to  Cadets.  In 
the  year  1912,  the  practice  of  training  cadets  in  local  camps  under  military  conditions,  was  in- 
augurated. That  year  some  7,000  cadets  attended  camp.  The  strength  of  the  Cadet  Corps 
on  March  1,  1913,  was  759  companies,  comprising  30,300  cadets,  an  increase  of  267  companies 
and  11,050  cadets  over  the  year  1911. 

Closely  allied  to  the  cadet  movement  is  the  Strathcona  Trust  for  the  physical  training  of 
school  children,  and  the  Militia  Department  has  undertaken  the  work  of  the  instruction  of  the 
school  teachers  throughout  the  country  in  the  system  of  physical  training  adopted  under  the 
Trust. 

Mention  must  be  made  of  the  Royal  Military  College  at  Kingston,  an  Educational  Insti- 
tution of  which  Canada  may  well  be  proud,  and  which  is  administered  by  the  Department 
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of  Militia  and  Defence.  Commissions  in  the  Imperial  Service  as  well  as  in  the  Canadian 
Permanent  Force  are  offered  annually  to  graduates  of  the  College.  The  majority  of  the  grad- 
uates, however,  go  into  civil  life  (some  taking  advantage  of  the  opportunity  offered  by  the 
Dominion  Government  of  employment  as  Civil  Engineers  and  Surveyors  in  the  Civil  Service) 
as  besides  instruction  in  military  subjects,  the  Cadets  are  taught  Civil  Engineering,  Surveying 
and  Physics. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  stated  that>  during  the  past  forty  or  fifty  years,  there  have  been 
numerous  calls  made  upon  the  militia  to  quell  disturbances,  chief  amongst  which  may  be  noted 
the  Fenian  Raids  of  1866  and  1870,  the  Red  River  Expedition,  the  North-west  Rebellion  of 
1885,  the  South  African  War,  and,  on  many  occasions^  the  maintenance  of  Civil  Power. 

The  spirit  of  patriotism  and  devotion  of  the  Canadian  people  to  Canada  and  to  the  Empire 
needs  no  demonstration.  It  burst  out,  through  the  medium  of  the  Militia  in  1866  during  the 
Fenian  excitement  and  in  1899,  during  the  South  African  War.  A  military  event  excites  a 
sudden  emotion  and  inspires  a  new  animation,  not  of  defiance,  but  of  strong  self-reliance.  Can- 
ada's Militia  serves  another  valuable  purpose  in  the  training  the  youth  of  the  land  undergo. 
Cadet  Corps  are  now  in  full  activity,  and  there  is  no  limit  to  the  amount  of  good  that  may  be 
done  in  this  way.  The  spirit  of  discipline,  deportment,  order,  cleanliness  and  other  advantages 
resulting  from  this  class  of  training  cannot  be  too  much  appreciated.  Future  generations  will 
attest  to  the  value  of  these  new  schools  in  producing  a  superior  race  of  men  and  women. 


Depart  men  t  of  Trade  The  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  dates  its  existence 

from  1892.  Doubtless  the  need  of  such  a  branch  of  the  public 
ana    (commerce  service  was  felt  and  often  expressed  by  legislators  long  before 

that  date,  and,  in  1887,  the  judgment  of  ParUament  was 
crystallized  in  an  Act  wherein  it  was  declared  "There  shall  be  a  Department  called  the 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce."  For  over  five  years  the  Act  was  dormant,  but  at 
length,  at  the  close  of  1892,  it  was  brought  into  effect  by  proclamation  and,  forthwith,  the  new 
department  commenced  a  career  of  such  varied  usefulness  as  to  cause  wonder  why  its  creation 
was  so  long  delayed. 

Sir  Mackenzie  Bowell  was  the  first  Minister  and  his  successors  number  only  three, — Hon. 
W.  B.  Ives,  Right  Hon.  Sir  Richard  Cartwright  and  Hon.  George  E.  Foster.  Few  departments 
can  boast  of  so  distinguished  a  line  of  parliamentary  heads. 

The  laying  of  the  foundation  of  the  department  was  the  work  of  William  Grannis  Parmelee 
and  to  his  ability  and  arduous  labours  is  due  the  building  up  of  that  organization  which,  though 
small  in  numbers,  constitutes  a  system  big  enough  to  reach  round  the  world  and  to  serve  the 
interests  of  Canadian  commerce  wherever  men  exchange  goods  for  gold.  Mr.  Parmelee  had 
been,  first,  a  banker,  then  Assistant  Commissioner  of  Customs,  and  from  these  vocations  he 
brought  a  varied  experience,  invaluable  to  the  infant  institution  committed  to  his  care.  For 
sixteen  years  it  grew  and  developed  under  his  guidance  and  when,  in  1908,  he  resigned  the 
charge  to  other  hands,  the  establishment  which  he  left  was  tribute  to  the  merit  whicli  had  won 
him  the  decoration  of  the  Imperial  Service  Order.  In  fiis  retirement  Mr.  Parmelee  still  enjoys 
the  rest  and  recreation  forbidden  during  the  responsibilities  of  Ihirty-five  years  public  service. 

The  second,  and  present,  deputy  minister  is  Mr.  F.  C.  T.  O'Hara.  Mr.  O'Ha  a  was  trained 
in  the  department  and  during  twelve  years,  when  lie  occupied  the  responsible  posts  o!  chief 
clerk,  private  secretary  and  superintendent  of  commercial  agencies,  he  gained  an  experience 
of  its  diversified  functions  which  fitted  him  for  the  high  place  to  which  he  was  called.  His 
regime  has  been  marked  by  many  changes  and  developments  and  by  a  great  increase  of  the  work 
and  public  service  of  the  department. 

"Trade  and  Commerce"  is  a  very  wide  term.  It  might  be  held  to  cover  all  matters  of  pro- 
duction and  consumption,  transportation,  communication  and  even  finance,— for  are  not  all 
these  auxiliary  to  trade?     The  government  gave  evidence  of  its  appreciation  of  this  broadness 
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of  scope  when  it  abolished  the  ministries  of  Customs  and  Inland  Revenue  and  placed  those 
departments  under  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce.  After  a  time  it  was  realized  that 
Trade  and  Commerce  involved  care  enough  for  one  minister  without  those  brancnes,  and  they 
were  restored  to  their  former  dignity  of  independent  departments.  Oth(!r  branches  have  been 
added  to  Tratle  and  Commerce  and  again  separated.  The  Chinese  immigration  control  was  a 
troublesome  responsibility  from  1892  until  1911,  when  it  was  handed  over  to  the  Department  of 
the  Interior.  Sir  Richard  Cartwriglit  founded  the  Old  Age  Annuities  system  and  its  adminis- 
tration was  a  part  of  the  work  of  the  department  until  its  recent  transfer  to  that  of  the  Post- 
master-General. Broadly  speaking,  the  department's  energies  are  now  concentrated  upon  the 
development  of  Canada's  foreign  trade,  upon  statistical  work,  upon  the  administration  of 
the  steamship  subvention,  grain  and  staples  inspection  and  bounty  systems  and  upon  the 
enforcement  of  the  Gold  and  Silver  Marking  Act. 

The  Trade  Commissioner  Service  is  the  most  widely-spread  organization  under  the  govern- 
ment of  Canada.  Its  field  of  activity  is  the  whole  world.  In  Auckland  and  Melbourne,  in 
Yokohama  and  Buenos  Ayres,  in  Mexico,  China  and  South  Africa,  in  the  West  Indies,  in  the 
British  Isles  and  in  the  important  centres  of  Europe  are  to  be  found  ttie  trade  commissioners 
and  commercial  agents,— men  whose  business  it  is  to  find  out  and  direct  the  utilization  of 
every  possible  opportunity  for  the  extension  of  the  foreign  trade  of  Canada.  Their  offices  are 
the  agencies  of  Canadian  manufacturers  and  exporters  and  their  reports  are  the  guides  by  which 
Canadian  goods  find  the  way  to  new  fields  of  popularity  and  demand.  This  service  is  now  in  charge 
of  Mr.  Richard  Grigg,  Commissioner  of  Commerce,  who,  prior  to  becoming  a  Canadian  official, 
was  British  Trade  Commissioner  in  Canada.  Mr.  Grigg  had  an  important  part  in  the  nego- 
tiation of  the  Canada-AVest  Indies  trade  agreement,  was  chairman  of  the  special  commission 
which  investigated  govermiient  statistical  methods  in  1912  and  during  the  summer  of  1913  made 
a  round-the-world  trip  in  the  interest  of  the  department,  spending  several  months  in  China 
and  Japan  and  returning  via  the  trans-Siberian  route.' 

To  make  easy  and  sure  the  means  of  transportation  from  Canada  to  foreign  lands,  the 
government  established,  many  years  ago,  a  sy.stem  of  steam.ship  subventions,  or  subsidies,  and 
Trade  and  Commerce  has  administered  the  service  since  1892.  The  payment  of  a  sum  voted 
by  Parliament  for  this  purpose  is  not  the  simple  matter  that  one  unacquainted  with  the  procedure 
might  suppose  Every  subsidy  is  based  upon  specific  requirements  as  to  the  ship  or  ships  to 
be  employed,  their  tonnage,  their  freight,  passenger,  mail  and  cold-storage  accommodation,  their 
speed  and  the  dates  of  their  sailings  and  arrivals.  That  these  conditions  are  complied  with  in 
all  respects  has  to  be  certified  to  for  each  and  every  trip  by  the  captain  of  the  vessel  and  by  the 
collectors  of  Customs  at  the  ports  of  call.  The  checking  of  these  returns,  watchful  care  that 
they  coniplj'  with  the  s])ecifications  of  the  contract  and  the  computation  of  deductions  in  case 
of  failure,  is  one  of  the  important  lines  of  work  carried  on  in  the  Accountant's  office  under  the 
personal  supervision  of  Mr  T.  J.  Code,  Chief  Accountant  and  Assistant  Deputy  Minister.  Mr. 
Code  is  a  civil  servant  of  thirty-one  years'  experience  and  has  been  an  official  of  the  Department 
of  Trade  and  Commerce  since  1904,  previous  to  which  he  was  connected  with  the  Department 
of  Customs.  During  1913  the  payments  on  account  of  steamship  sul)sidies  totalled  $2,232,601, 
divided  among  sixty-eight  contracts.  These  figures  are  some  measure  of  the  magnitude  and 
responsibility  of  the  work.  Subsidies  vary  in  amount  from  the  .1600,000  paid  to  a  trans-Atlan- 
tic line  to  the  $600  allowed  for  a  service  from  Pelee  Island,  in  Lake  Erie,  to  the  mainland. 
Subsidized  lines  now  connect  Canada  with  the  British  Isles,  France,  the  West  Indies,  Central 
and  Soutli  America,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Mexico,  Newfoundland,  South  Africa,  China 
and  Japan,  and  a  number  of  coasting  and  inland  lines  are  also  receiving  assistance. 

The  payment  of  bounties  is  hedged  about  witn  safeguards  against  irregularities  not  unlike 
those  connected  with  the  steamship  subventions.  Bounties  are  allowed  on  lead  and  crude  petroleum 
produced  in  Canada  and  were  paid  until  recently  on  manufactured  steel  and  l)inder  twine. 
The  various  industries  are  carried  on  under  the  keen  eyes  of  the  department's  inspectors.  All 
claims  for  bounties  have  to  be  certified  by  these  officials,  but  all  the  computations  are  checked 
in  the  accoimtant's  office  before  payments  are  authorized.  The  expenditure  on  bounties  in 
1912  was  over  half  a  million  dollars  disbursed  in  1430  separate  payments  after  each  claim  had 
gone    through   ttie  various  tests   as  to   its   validity.      Fonnerly,   bounties  were  allowed   on 
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various  other  commodities  and  payments  in  some  years  totalled  more  than  two  and  three- 
quarter  millions  of  dollars. 

From  the  beginning,  the  department  undertook  imi)()rtant  and  extensive  statistical  work. 
Tables  summarizing  the  trade  of  the  Dominion  and  jiroviding  illuminating  comparisons  were 
a  feature  of  tlie  vei-y  first  report.  This  line  of  work  has  grown  enormously  and  is  now  the  spe- 
cialty of  a  division  of  the  department  known  as  the  Trade  Statistics  branch,  of  which  Mr.  W.  A. 
Warne  is  chief.  Mr.  Warne  has  devoted  his  attention  to  this  work  for  eighteen  years.  Twenty- 
two  annual  reports  have  been  issued  and  that  for  1912,  consisting  of  seven  parts,  totals  2174 
pages.     Four  of  these  parts  are  entirely ,  and  a  fifth  mainly,  the  work  of  the  Trade  Statistics  lirancli. 

In  1895  the  department  undertook  tlie  publication  of  a  quarterly  report.  This  met  witii 
such  favour  that,  after  four  years'  existence,  it  was  changed  to  a  monthly  bulletin,  the  first  i.s.sue 
of  which  appeared  in  July,  1899.  In  fourteen  years  this  infant  venture  has  grown  into  a  leading 
factor  in  the  collection  and  dissemination  of  Canadian  commercial  information  and  the  thin 
pamphlet  has  expanded  until  it  now  contains  wc^ll  over  two  hundred  pages  a  month. 

The  demand  for  early  and  full  information  on  trade  conditions  and  developments  at  home 
and  abroad  is  so  constant  and  urgent  that  the  department  in  1906  launched  another  publication — 
the  weekly  report.  This  report,  edited  by  the  Private  Secretary's  branch,  is  devoted  to  the 
reports  of  trade  commissioners,  to  the  latest  trade  news  from  other  sources,  and  to  statistical 
summaries  supplied  by  the  Trade  Statistic^s  branch.  It  averages  over  thirty-two  pages  a  week 
and  its  appearance,  each  Monday,  is  eagerly  awaited  by  subscribers  in  all  parts  of  Canada. 

The  annual,  monthly,  and  weekly  reports  issued  during  the  year  include  a  grand  total  of 
over  seven  thousand  pages  of  statistical  and  other  information,  and  deal  with  a  Canadian  trade 
exceeding  three  million  dollars  for  every  day  in  the  year, — a  total  for  the  twelve  months  of  more 
than  a  billion  dollars. 

The  necessity  of  accurate  trade  statistics  to  the  statesman,  manufacturer,  importer  or  ex- 
porter, to  the  transportation  companies  and  to  every  student  of  the  progress  and  development 
of  Canada,  is  apparent  from  the  most  casual  consideration,  but  the  enormous  amount  of  work 
involved  in  preparing  such  reports,  insuring  their  accuracy  and  keeping  them  up-to-date  can 
be  understood  only  bj^  those  who  have  been  engaged  in  similar  undertakings.  Yet,  comprehen- 
sive and  exhaustive  as  these  statistics  appear  to  be,  they  do  not  anticipate  every  need  of  the 
thousands  of  persons  who  make  use  of  them,  and  a  constant  stream  of  demands  from  every  con- 
ceivable source  pours  into  the  department,  requiring  speedy  replies  and  the  preparation  of 
hundreds  of  special  statements  every  year. 

In  connection  with  the  publication  of  statistics  of  the  trade  of  foreign  countries  in  the  month- 
ly and  annual  reports,  the  branch  maintains  a  private  library  of  official  commercial  reports 
from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  has  accumulated  a  stort  of  valuable  books  of  many  of  wliich  there 
are  no  duplicates  in  Canada. 

When  a  Canadian  exporter  wishes  to  sell  a  line  of  goods  in  a  part  of  the  world  where  he  has 
not  been  doing  business,  one  of  the  first  things  he  wants  to  know  is  what  duty  the  goods  will 
have  to  paj'  on  importation  into  that  country.  On  the  tariff  rate  may  depend  the  success  of 
his  enterprise.  For  information  he  turns  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce.  The 
Trade  Statistics  branch  has  on  file  the  latest  tariff  schedules  and  regulations  of  a  hundred  and 
sixty-seven  countries,  published  and  translated  by  the  International  Customs  Tariff  Bureau, 
as  well  as  many  .special  works  dealing  with  the  Customs  tariffs  of  the  world.  Requests  for 
information  of  this  sort  are  numerous,  and  prompt  compliance  with  them  demands  much  atten- 
tion from  the  staff  of  the  branch. 

The  negotiation  of  a  trade  arrangement  between  Canada  and  another  nation,  such  as  those 
which  have  been  made  with  France.  Germany,  Italy,  the  West  Indies  and  other  countries  during 
the  past  few  years,  throws  a  heavy  load  of  extra  work  upon  the  Trade  Statistics  branch,  for 
to  that  staff  the  ministers,  members  of  Parliament  and  other  interested  persons  look  for  much 
of  the  information  which  will  enable  them  to  analy.se  the  existing  trade  and  circumstances  and 
draw  necessary  inferences  as  to  what  would  probably  develop  under  changed  conditions.  During 
the  famous  Reciprocity  debate  in  the  House  during  the  session  of  1911,  no  small  part  of  the 
"ammunition"  used   by  the  debaters  on  both  sides  came  from  the  Trade  Statistics  branch, 
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and  many  a  member  who  received  credit  in  the  press  and  in  his  constituency  for  his  masterly 
analysis  of  the  situation  was  merely  reading  statements  prepared  by  a  group  of  little-known 
and  over-worried  civil  service  clerks. 

A  line  of  work  yielding  splendid  results  and  offering  great  possibilities  to  Canadian  com- 
mercial interests  is  that  of  the  Trade  Inquiries  branch,  operated  in  connection  with  tlu;  Trade 
Commissioner  service  and  the  weekly  report.  The  trade  commis.sioners  in  foreign  lands 
collect  inquii'ies  from  commercial  houses  wishing  to  purchase  certain  lines  of  Canadian  pro- 
ducts, to  find  markets  for  their  own  goods  in  Canada,  or  to  secure  Canadian  agents  for  their  bus- 
inesses. The  commissioners  report  these  queries  to  the  department,  they  are  published  in 
the  weekly  report  and  thus  come  before  the  eyes  of  thousands  of  Canadian  business  men. 
Those  interested  inquire  further,  and  the  department  l)rings  importer  and  exporter,  buyer  and 
seller,  producer  and  consumer  into  direct  communication,  thereby  opening  numerous  lines  of 
trade.  Under  the  stimulus  of  such  methods  a.s  this,  it  is  not  surprising  that  Canadian  trade 
with  foreign  lands  increases  by  leaps  and  bounds. 

All  over  the  world  to-day  the  name  "Canada"  calls  up  the  thought  "wheat".  "Our  lady 
of  the  snows  "  is  replaced  by  "the  granary  of  the  Empire".  Not  alone  for  the  va.stness  of  her  wheat 
fields,  but  even  more  for  the  excellence  of  their  products  is  the  Dominion  famed.  "No.  1  hard" 
is  the  standard  food  of  Europe, — all  other  grains  are  measured  bj  their  relation  to  that  famous 
grade. 

It  is  not  by  chance  that  Canadian  wheat  leads  the  world  to-day.  Soil  and  climate  produce 
the  grain,  but  unsleeping  vigilance  is  required  to  insure  that  it  may  land  in  British  bake-shops 
true  to  name  and  equal  to  its  high  rej-'ute.  This  is  a  part  of  the  work  of  the  Department  of 
Trade  and  Commerce.  Formerly,  grain  inspection  was  the  responsibility  of  the  Department 
of  Inland  Revenue,  but  in  1901  the  government  very  wisely  transferred  it  to  the  department 
which  has  to  do  with  the  extension  of  Canada's  trade  in  the  foreign  market.  With  the  work. 
Trade  and  Commerce  received  from  Inland  Revenue  an  official  who  has  been  a  civil  servant 
for  thirty-one  years  and  identified  with  the  grain  inspection  for  the  long  period  of  fourteen  years, — 
Mr.  John  Byrnes.  As  head  of  this  branch  Mr.  Byrnes  is  the  hub  upon  which  the  great  western 
grain  inspection  system  revolves.  In  the  elevators,  warehouses  and  railway  yards,  from  the 
Rockies  to  the  head  of  the  lakes,  a  corps  of  forty-eight  trained  inspectors  examine  and  grade  all 
grain  for  export,  and  their  returns  and  reports  pour  into  Ottawa  in  a  continuous  stream.  To 
belter  facilitate  and  control  this  work,  the  government,  in  1912,  passed  the  Canada  Grain  Act. 

By  that  Act  was  created  the  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners  consisting  at  present  of  Pro- 
fessor McGill,  Mr.  W.  D.  Staples  and  Mr.  J.  P.  Jones.  Upon  them  rests  the  heavy  re.spon- 
sibilities  of  fixing  grades  as  defined  by  Act  of  Parliament,  controlling  mspectors  and  inspection, 
licensing  elevators  and  deciding  upom  the  sites  of  the  elevators  of  which  the  government  has 
found  it  necessary  to  undertake  the  erection,  in  order  that  there  may  be  easy  and  ample  outlet 
for  the  ever-increasing  crops.  A  moment's  refiection  upon  the  supreme  importance  to  Canada 
of  her  western  wheat  business  brings  to  realization  the  vital  character  of  this  great  system  of 
grain  control.  During  the  year  ended  August  31,  1913,  the  department  officials  inspected 
and  graded  a  total  of  189,000  cars  of  grain,  amounting  to  238,425,000  bushels. 

I'o  the  duties  of  the  Inspection  branch  have  been  added  the  inspection  of  lumber,  timber, 
hay,  hides,  oil,  ashes  and  fish  for  export.  Like  the  grain  inspection,  this  work  has  to  be  carried 
on  where  the  articles  are  shipped,  but  the  whole  organization  centres  in  the  little  office  of  the 
Inspection  branch  in  the  West  block  in  Ottawa. 

Attached  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  yet  having  a  distinct  organization 
and  function,  is  the  Census  and  Statistics  office.  The  census  is  a  very  ancient  institution. 
The  oldest  book  of  scripture  records  enumerations  of  the  chosen  people  which  surely  come 
under  this  head.  The  Romans  amplified  the  idea  and  perfected  it  to  a  great  extent;  but  during 
the  Middle  Ages  it  was  dormant.  The  modern  census  in  the  British  Isles  dates  from  1801. 
In  America,  enumerations  of  the  people  of  the  colonies,  both  French  and  English,  were  numerous 
and  more  or  less  accurate.  The  United  States  census  began  in  1790,  while  the  system  de- 
veloped independently  in  each  province  of  the  present  Canada  up  to  the  period  of  Confederation. 

At  the  creation  of  the  Dominion  a  corps  of  statisticians  was  employed  for  several  years 
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in  abstracting  and  tabulating;  information  from  tlie  old  provincial  records.  Since  then,  five 
general  decennial  enumerations  have  been  made,  viz: — 1871,  1881,  1891,  1901  and  1911. 
The  first  Dominion  census  was  also  memorable  because  it  was  a  part  of  the  first  regular  census 
of  tiie  British  Empire.  The  numbers  of  persons  required  as  enumerators  in  these  several  under- 
takings give,  in  themselves,  a  measure  of  Canada's  great  growth.  In  1871,  2789  were  employed 
and  the  increases  have  been  continuous,— 3183  in  1881.  4324  in  1891,  8800  in  1901  and  in  1911 
it  took  9703  enumerators  to  count  the  people  of  the  Dominion,  their  lands,  crop.s,  animals, 
houses,  factories,  wages,  religions,  nationalities  and  a  score  of  other  things  about  them. 

Some  names  loom  large  in  Canadian  census  histor}'.  In  1871,  J.  C.  Tache  was  the  chief 
officer  and  the  topographical  lay-out  of  the  country  was  the  work  of  Andrew  Russell.  In  that 
same  undertaking  J.  G.  G.  Layton  was  a  provincial  officer  and  was  retained  as  one  of  the  chiefs 
of  compilation.  In  1881,  Mr.  Tache  was  again  in  charge,  Mr.  Layton  was  director  of  com- 
pilation and  George  Johnson  was  one  of  the  principal  officers  of  enumeration  for  Nova  Scotia. 
In  1891,  Mr.  Johnson  was  styled  "statistician"  and  had  full  charge  of  the  work. 

When  1901  came  around,  the  government  commissioned  Archibald  Blue  as  "special  census 
commissioner, "and  from  that  date  "Blue"  and  "census"  have  been  inseparable  ideas  in  Cana- 
dian minds. 

Up  to  this  period  there  had  been  no  permanent  census  establishment.  Successive  chief 
officials  had  lamented  the  lack  and  bewailed  the  difficulty  of  organizing  staffs  for  the  enormous 
and  intricate  work  of  compilation.  At  last,  in  1905,  the  government  heeded  the  cry  of  neces- 
sity and  created  a  permanent  "Census  and  Statistics  office"  witli  Mr.  Blue  as  "chief  officer." 
The  ease  and  despatch  with  which  the  results  of  the  census  of  1911  were  compiled  and  issued 
proved  the  wisdom  of  the  step.  Aside  from  the  direction  of  the  decennial  census,  the  establish- 
ment has  found  numerous  fields  for  continuous  useful  activity.  A  system  has  been  created 
whereby  Canadians  are  kept  constantly  informed  of  the  growth  and  development  of  their 
country,  insead  of  having  to  wait  for  the  general  "counting  of  noses "  every  tenth  year.  Monthly 
reports  and  special  bulletins  issue  from  the  office  in  quick  succession  and  the  Canada  Year 
Book  is  the  most  efTective  compendium  of  Canadian  facts  and  figures  ever  accomplished. 

All  Canada  has  a  census  every  tenth  year,  and  in  intermediate  fifth  years  there  are  special 
enumerations  in  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta,  for  the  growth  of  tho.se  provinces  is 
so  rapid  that  the  value  of  the  decennial  census,  so  far  as  it  regards  them,  quickly  disappears. 

Everyone  knows  the  census  enumerator,  going  from  door  to  door  in  our  settled  areas  every 
tenth  year  with  his  big  book  and  his  long  list  of  questions  which  seem,  sometimes,  to  border 
on  the  impertinent,  but  who  knows  the  labours  and  perils  of  the  men  who  follow  the  trails  and 
canoe  routes  to  the  desolate  mining  camps  of  the  Yukon  and  the  shifting  bivouacs  of  the  fur- 
trappers  in  the  sub-Arctic  wilderness  of  Keewatin  and  Mackenzie?  Who  recalls,  in  this  con- 
nection, the  foundering  of  the  Islander,  bringing  returns  from  remote  regions,  in  1901,  neces- 
sitating a  second  enumeration  in  the  then  almost  inaccessible  fastnesses  of  Northern  British 
Columbia? 

To  describe  the  compilation  work  carried  on  in  Ottawa,  in  analyzing  the  reports  of  ten 
thousand  men  for  the  answers  to  574  questions,  applying  to  each  of  over  seven  million  persons, 
and  in  sununing  up  all  that  enormous  mass  of  information  into  concise  and  accurate  totals,  is 
simply  impossible.  For  two  years  after  the  enumeration  of  1911  a  special  staff  of  seventy- 
five  persons  had  to  be  employed  and  trained.  Intricate  systems  of  procedure  had  to  be 
devised,  and  electrically-driven  machines,  built  for  such  work  alone,  performing  feats  which 
almost  make  the  observer  believe  them  to  be  endowed  with  thinking  minds,  had  to  be  kept  busy, 
selecting  and  summing  up,  day  after  day  and  month  after  month,  in  order  that  the  reports  might 
go  out  and  tell  the  world  just  how  numerous  Canadians  M-ere  and  what  was  the  sum  of  their 
possessions. 

The  Census  and  Statistics  office  not  only  measures,  but  is,  in  itself,  a  measure  of  Canada's 
development.  As  Canada  grows,  it,  too,  nmst  grow  and  its  future  is  the  future  of  the  Dom- 
ion.     Its  origin  mav  be  found  in  Genesis,  but  its  work  is  that  of  "Revelation." 
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Department  At  some  time  or  other  evc-ry  member  of  the  community  has  to  come 

,     _,  into    contact   with    "the   Customs."      That   department    of   government 

or  Customs  activity  has  its  ramifications  so  widespread  that  it  is  difficult  for  the  indi- 
vidual to  avoid  them.  It  is  a  department  of  hard  work  and  small  thanks, 
is  the  Customs.  In  all  countries  it  is  the  same,  for  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  all  govern- 
ments manage  to  get  their  hardest  work  done  for,  in  many  cases,  miserably  small  remuneration. 
And  yet  it  is  a  department  which  does  not  court  publicity.  The  officers  and  men  carry  out  their 
duties,  often  disagreeable  ones,  quietly,  unostentatiously,  and  the  public  think  of  them — if 
indeed  they  ever  think  of  them — as  "the  Customs,"  and  let  it  go  at  that.  For,  after  all,  it  is 
the  wheel  that  creaks  that  gets  the  grease. 

There  was  a  time,  no  doubt,  when  the  Customs  service  provided  interest  and  plenty  of  ex- 
citement, but  to-day  the  world  at  large  is  settling  down  under  the  yoke  of  respectability.  The 
days  of  adventure  with  smugglers  are  past  and  gone.  To-day  is  the  day  of  the  huge  liner, 
careful  abstracts  and  business. 

As  has  been  said,  the  Customs  has  many  ramifications,  which  touch  almost  every  cla.ss  of 
business,  and  they  require  officers  of  various  grades  to  carry  them  out.  Commencing  from  the 
wharf  side,  in  the  case  of  a  maritime  port,  there  is  first,  the  freight  officer.  There  is  one  for 
every  line.  He  delivers  goods  from  the  entry  lists  which  are  brought  to  him  by  special  messenger 
four  times  a  day.  From  these  lists  he  has  to  send  goods  for  examinations,  make  abstracts 
of  goods  going  "in  transit,"  and  checks  at  night  the  local  delivery.  With  him  also  lies  the  duty 
of  making  up  the  "unclaimed  list,"  that  is  the  list  of  goods  remaining  after  the  clearing  of  the 
"manifest."  After  fifteen  days  these  goods  are  sent  to  the  unclaimed  warehouse,  ultimately 
to  be  sold. 

These  duties  are  by  no  means  all  that  fall  to  the  freight  officer's  share.  At  times  he  is 
called  upon  to  go  on  board  ships  and  seal  up  the  bar  and  the  stores,  leaving,  of  course,  a  certain 
supply  for  the  officers  and  crew  of  the  vessel.  His  duties  commence  at  7  a.m.,  and  he  goes  on 
leave — mark  that  phrase — at  6  p.m.  There  are  two  shifts  during  the  night.  One  takes  duty 
from  6  p.m.  till  midnight,  and  the  other  from  midnight  until  7  a.m.,  that  is,  until  the  day  staff 
comes  on  duty.  The  officer  deputed  to  each  line  must  pass  the  whole  of  Sunday  from  7  a.m. 
till  6  p.m.  on  the  wharf. 

Then  come  the  baggage  staff.  These  are  the  officers  the  travelling  public  come  most  in 
contact  with.  It  is  they  who  examine  the  baggage  from  incoming  ships.  But  there,  it  is  all 
grim  routine  to-day.     There  is  no  smuggling  nowadays,  or  comparatively  little. 

When  a  liner  arrives  in  the  port  the  baggage  is  all  sent  asliore  and  deposited  under  the  initials 
of  the  owner's  name  in  the  wharf  shed.  First  and  second  class  passengers'  baggage  occupy 
separate  parts  of  the  shed  and  separate  officers  deal  with  each  class.  About  twenty  passengers 
are  allotted  to  each  officer.  Anything  dutiable  found  is  reported  to  the  "tide  surveyor,"  as  he  is 
called. 

Space  does  not  permit  of  a  detailed  account,  of  the  various  duties  of  Customs'  officers  of 
the  Crown,  .scattered  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  Canada.  There  is  the  romance  even  of 
the  hum  drum  life  of  a  tax-collector,  who  sees  that  there  is  delivered  unto  CiBsar  all  that  is 
Caesar's.  The  preponderating  interest,  however,  of  the  people  of  C'anada  in  the  Cu.stoms 
Department,  no  doubt  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  the  provider  of  the  pocket-book  of  the  Dominion. 

Seventy  per  cent  of  the  revenue  of  Canada,  which  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  March  31 
last  amounted  to  .$168,000,000,  was  collected  by  the  Department  of  Customs.  By  indirect 
taxation — that  is  to  say  by  the  imposition  of  a  customs  tariff  on  imi)orted  goods — the  people  of 
this  Dominion  provide  the  ways  and  means  whereby  the  government  of  the  day  is  enabletl  to 
embark  on  undertakings  for  the  general  advantage  of  Canada,  to  meet  the  demand  for  expendi- 
tures in  the  public  interest,  and  to  develop  the  latent  resources  of  this  northern  portion  of  the 
American  continent.  A  customs  tariff  is  one  of  Canada's  venerable  institutions.  It  is  older 
than  Confederation  itself.  On  July  1,  1867,  the  union  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  Nova  Scotia 
and  New  Brunswick,  under  the  name  of  The  Dominion  of  Canada,  was  proclaimed.     The  names 
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of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  were  changed  to  Ontario  and  Quebec  respectively,  and  the  first 
Dominion  ParUament  met  on  November  6  of  that  year,  with  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald,  premier. 
Sir  Leonard  Tilley  was  appointed  the  first  Minister  of  Customs.  Prior  to  Confederation,  how- 
ever, the  provinces  imposed  and  collected  customs  duties.  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  had  in 
those  early  days  commissioners  of  customs  who  were  under  the  British  governors.  A  curious 
credit  system  was  then  in  force,  and  importers  were  allowed  to  pay  duties  once  a  month  and 
sometimes  once  a  quarter.  Of  course  that  practice  has  long  since  been  abolished,  and  to-day 
the  importer  who  wishes  to  secure  possession  of  his  goods  must  first  enter  them  at  the  Cu.stom 
House  and  pay  the  duty. 

With  the  coming  of  Confederation,  the  collection  of  revenue  by  means  of  customs  duties 
was  placed  on  a  business  basis,  but  it  was  not  until  1879  wlien  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald  introduced 
the  National  Policy,  and  brought  into  being  the  tariff  which,  with  certain  modifications,  is  the 
one  in  force  to-day,  that  the  Department  of  Customs  became  an  important  branch  of  the  public 
service.  From  small  beginnings  it  has  grown  with  the  country  and  its  destinies  have  been  ruled 
by  men  whose  names  are  household  words  in  the  history  of  Canada. 

The  customs  revenue  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  March  31,  1913,  was  $115,063,196.  The 
expenditure  entailed  in  the  collection  of  this  amount  was  $3,150,776;  the  cost  of  collection  being 
2.74.  Ontario  leads  the  way  in  revenue  collections.  The  banner  province  of  the  Dominion 
collected  $44,808,000,  at  a  cost  of  $880,097,  or  1.96  per  cent.  Quebec  was  a  good  second  with 
$29,531,571,  with  the  expenditure  of  $623,262,  or  2.11  per  cent.  Prince  Edward  Island  had 
the  smallest  customs  revenue  of  the  provinces  of  the  Dominion.  There  was  collected  $147,445, 
costing  $22,615,  or  15.3  per  cent.  Manitoba  leads  the  way  with  the  smallest  cost  of  collection. 
That  province  turned  in  to  the  Dominion  coffers  from  customs  collections  $12,475,000,  at  the 
cost  of  $234,564,  or  1.88  per  cent. 

It  may  surprise  the  general  public  to  know  that  in  the  employ  of  the  department  that 
collects  the  bulk  of  the  Dominion  revenue  there  are  3,054  persons.  Of  these  2,847  are  employed 
in  the  outside  service,  and  207  are  members  of  the  inside  service  at  Ottawa.  The  outside  service, 
made  up  of  collectors,  sub-collectors,  surveyors,  tide  surveyors,  appraisers,  assistant  appraisers, 
clerks,  tide  waiters,  landing  waiters,  lockers,  gaugers,  watchmen,  preventive  officers,  are  scat- 
tered throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  Dominion;  and  each  is  a  cog  in  the  wheel  that 
turns  the  enormous  revenue  into  the  coffers  of  the  receiver  general.  There  are  133  collectors 
in  charge  of  ports;  233  sub-collectors  in  charge  of  outports;  96  acting  sub-collectors;  732  pre- 
ventive officers;  1019  acting  preventive  officers;  189  examining  officers;  153  clerks;  39  apprais- 
ers, and  the  host  of  subordinate  officers  who  look  after  the  ever  growing  interests  of  the  "Bank 
of  Canada." 

There  are  22  inspectors  and  4  assistant  inspectors,  who  travel  continually  from  coast  to 
coast  in  organized  customs  districts,  inspecting  the  work  of  the  various  ports  and  outports. 
For  the  inspection  staff  alone,  the  expenditure  for  the  last  fiscal  year  was  $93,175.  The  work 
of  the  subordinate  officers  in  the  outside  customs  service  is  performed  often  under  trying  con- 
ditions. In  large  ports  like  Montreal,  Quebec,  Vancouver,  Victoria,  St.  John,  Hahfax  and  Syd- 
ney, vessels  arrive  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night,  and  have  to  be  met  by  the  customs  staff, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  examine  baggage  and  freight.  Each  train  that  crosses  the  border  has  to  be 
likewise  examined,  and  it  is  no  triflmg  task  to  ensure  to  the  government  adequate  service,  and 
to  the  travelling  public  every  facility  and  courtesy.  The  staff  of  the  Customs  Department  at 
the  various  ports  of  the  Dominion  was  never  on  a  better  basis.  The  service  is  composed  of 
yoimg  and  active  men,  who  give  to  the  department  their  entire  energy  and  ability.  The  splen- 
did revenue  of  last  year  points  to  the  efficiency  of  the  personnel  of  the  outside  branch  of  the 
customs  service. 

With  regard  to  the  inside  service,  made  up  of  207  persons,  the  ever-growing  work  caused 
by  the  augumented  revenue,  has  resulted  in  an  increase  of  the  men  employed.  Each  entry  at 
the  various  ports  and  outports  is  sent  to  Ottawa  to  be  checked,  and  this  necessitates  a  large 
staff  whose  duty  it  is  to  carefully  compare  the  entries  and  the  rates  of  duty  charged,  with  the 
customs  tariff,  to  see  that  proper  duties  have  been  paid.  There  is  a  large  statistical  branch, 
with  over  100  men  employed  therein,  that  prepares  accurate  statistics  of  the  various  classes  of 
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imports  and  exports.  The  Appraising  branch  is  also  one  of  the  most  important  in  the  inside 
service.  Questions  of  ratings,  values,  appeals  from  the  decisions  of  the  appraisers  at  the  various 
ports,  are  all  dealt  with  by  a  staff  of  trained  experts — men  who  have  knowledge  of  the  various 
lines  of  importations,  such  as  hardware,  dry  goods,  machinery,  etc.  There  is  also  the  Customs 
Board,  composed  of  the  commissioner,  the  assistant  commissioner,  the  law  clerk,  the  chief 
appraiser  and  the  chief  and  general  inspector.  The  duties  of  this  board,  which  wields  its  author- 
ity by  virtue  of  a  provision  in  the  Customs  Act,  are  to  hoar  appeals  from  ratings  and  rulings, 
provide  facilities  for  the  hearing  of  arguments  respecting  the  rates  of  duty,  the  promulgation  of 
regulations  and  the  general  oversight  of  the  technical  interests  of  the  importer  and  the  con.sumer. 
The  Accoimtant's  branch  is  also  an  important  one.  The  revenue  of  each  port  is  checked  to  a 
cent,  and  at  any  moment  the  Finance  Minister  can  obtain  from  the  Accountant's  branch  of  the 
Customs  Department  exactly  how  much  money  he  can  rely  on  to  fill  the  needs  of  his  estimates. 

The  department  is  now  in  its  forty-eighth  year,  and  to  use  a  current  phrase  is  still  "going 
strong."  It  has  added  to  its  staff  within  recent  years  a  number  of  trained  men,  wlio  are  sent  to 
various  United  States  centres,  and  to  Great  Britain  and  the  Continent,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
investigate  values  and  see  that  goods  are  not  exported  to  Canada  at  prices  less  than  the  fair 
market  value.  It  has  developed  its  preventive  service  by  the  addition  of  a  new  steamer  that 
will  be  employed  in  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  to  prevent  the  operation  of  smugglers.  The  hund- 
reds of  miles  of  boundary  are  carefully  patrolled,  and  the  customs  laws  are  administered  not 
with  undue  severitj'  liut  with  a  sanity  and  care  which  are  possible  only  by  reason  of  the  loyalty 
and  industry  of  the  men  who  make  uj)  the  staff.  In  a  word  no  more  useful  servants  of  His 
Majesty  are  to  be  found  than  those  who  from  one  end  of  the  Dominion  to  the  other  are  employed 
in  this  great  and  ever-growing  and  expanding  branch  of  the  public  service. 


Department  of  This    department    is    fashioned    largely    along  the   lines   of   its 

.      J   D  sister    department    in    Gr^at    Britain,   with    modifications    designed 

inland  Kevenue      ^q    meet    local    conditions.      The    department    administers    certain 

statutes,  including  Excise,  Adulteration  nf  Food,  Weights  and 
Measures  and  Gas  and  Electricity. 

Last  year,  Canada's  excise  revenue  reached  the  vast  sum  of  over  twenty-one  millions  of 
dollars.  Only  some  seven  or  eight  commodities  are  taxed.  Spirits,  tobacco,  cigars,  malt,  malt 
liquor,  acetic  acid  and  vinegar  comprise  the  chief  sources  of  this  revenue.  The  elaborate  systen\ 
of  checks  and  tests  for  determining  and  collecting  the  various  duties,  as  well  as  for  protecting  the 
vaster  amoimt  of  accrued  revenue,  is  acknowledged  to  be  as  neai'ly  perfect  as  any  system  can  be. 
The  duties  of  the  officers  do  not  end  with  the  actual  collection  of  the  revenue.  Immense  quanti- 
ties of  excisable  goods  are  stored  in  the  bonded  warenouses  of  the  various  establishments,  and 
the  sum  collected  each  year  bears  but  a  small  ratio  to  the  amount  accrued. 

For  the  public  at  large,  the  Excise  braiich  performs  a  distinct  service  not  generally  recog- 
nized. It  stands  between  licit  and  illicit  manufacturing,  inasmucn  as  all  manutacturing  estab- 
li-shments,  great  or  small,  subject  to  excise  laws,  operate  only  under  licenses  issued  by  the  de- 
partment. All  oi)erations  within  licensed  premises  are  subject  to  government  supervision  and 
control.  That  this  supervision  is  not  merely  nominal,  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  all 
such  premises  must  be  "surveyed",  which  means  that  one  or  more  excise  officers  must  be  in 
occasional  or  constant  attendance  according  to  the  nature  of  the  work. 

A  comiplete  uniform  system  of  book-keeping  is  maintained  in  each  establishment,  by  means 
of  which  the  material  is  traced  from  the  initial  operation  to  the  finished  article.  The  manufac- 
turer has  in  this  obligatory  system  a  complete  check  on  his  own  operations.  But  this  is  not  all. 
The  department  suppresses  illicit  manufacture,  thus  protecting  the  wares  of  the  legitimate 
manufacturer  from  the  com.petition  of  an  inferior  dutiless  article.  It  assures  to  the  public  a 
commodity  that  has  at  least  the  merit  of  having  passed  under  government  supervision  and, 
in  case  of  spirits,  of  possessing  the  requisite  age  prescribed  by  lav.-.     Indeed  the  value  of  this 
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feature  is  recognized  l)y  the  manufacturers  themselves,  who  manifest  their  appreciation  by 
featuring  "government  supervision"  in  their  advertisements  and  on  their  labels. 

In  effeet  the  excise  officer  must  have  a  knowledge  of  law,  chemistry  and  accountancy.  He  mast 
be  able  to  interpret  the  law  and  apply  it  in  its  many  bearings.  He  mu.st  be,  in  a  measure,  as 
skillefl  in  the  industrial  arts  as  are  the  manufacturers  in  their  respective  callings.  lie  must  be 
prepared  to  discern  at  first  glance,  and  ch.eckmato,  .attempts  at  fraud,  or  acts  which  might  lead 
to  loss  of  revenue.  In  a  v/ord,  his  stock  in  trade  m.ust  consist  of  vigilance,  technical  skill, 
judgment  and  tact,  with  a  highly  developed  sense  of  "safety  first"  for  tjie  public  interest.  Ami 
v>-hen  it  is  added  that  for  this  efhcient  service,  the  cost  to  the  people  last  year  was  about  three 
and  one-third  per  cent,  of  the  revenue  actually  collected,  it  will  be  admitted  that  the  Excise 
branch  is  little  open  to  criticism,  as  regards  extravagance  or  overmanning. 

Following  clo.sely  upon  the  Excise  in  importance,  and  from  the  standpoint  of  public  ncalth 
of  greater  value,  is  the  Foods  branch  of  the  department,  which  exists  especially  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  laws  against  the  adulteration  of  articles  of  commerce,  especially  food.  The.se 
Acts  possess  in  common  the  feature  that  their  enforcement  involves  technical  work,  hence  the 
existence  of  the  chemical  laboratories  that  are  the  outstanding  characteristic  of  this  brancli. 
Incidentallj'  a  considerable  amount  of  work  is  performed  in  these  laboratories  for  the  Excise  as 
well  as  for  the  other  departments  of  the  goveinment;  but  the  analytical  staff  is  mainly  occupied 
with  business  directly  connected  with  the  Acts  above  referred  to. 

The  making  of  standards  of  purity  in  articles  inspected  is  a  matter  requiring  time  and  care. 
Milk  and  the  products  of  milk,  grain  and  its  products,  meat  and  manufactured  meat  jiroducts, 
beverages,  and  many  other  classes  of  foods  have  already  been  dealt  with;  and  others  are  toeing 
studied  with  a  view  to  similar  treatment. 

The  legalization  of  standards  for  foods  and  drugs  has  made  it  practicable  to  carry  out  the 
penal  clauses  of  the  various  Acts  in  a  way  that  was  not  possible  at  first.  Many  eases  have 
been  carried  to  the  courts;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  this  way  the  Acts  must  become 
continually  more  and  more  effective  in  preventing  fraud. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  the  history  of  this  work  demonstrates  that  adulteration  of  food  in 
Canada  is  less  a  matter  of  concern  as  regards  healthfulness  than  as  regards  values.  The  publi- 
cation of  the  work  of  this  department  must  be  to  educate  the  public  in  matters  of  food.  Ignor- 
ance has  always  been,  and  always  will  be,  at  the  mercy  of  the  unscruplous.  Finally,  a  word 
must  be  said  in  commendation  of  the  press,  which  has  shown  a  constantly  increasing  interest 
and  activity  in  helping  to  bring  the  work  of  this  branch  of  the  service  to  the  notice  of 
the  people. 

We  come  next  to  the  Weights  and  Measures  Standards  branch.  At  the  time  of  Confedera- 
tion, weights  and  measures  inspection  was  under  provincial  control,  each  legislature  possessing 
its  own  standards.  The  Fathers  of  Confederation,  with  remarkable  foresight  and  statesman- 
ship, "Deemed  it  expedient  to  provide  for  the  uniformity  of  Weights  and  Measures  throughout 
Canada."  The  Dominion  law  to  establish  the  new  system  was  passed  in  1873.  Under  this  Act 
three  sets  of  New  Primary  Standards  of  Mass,  Length  and  Capacity  were  obtained  from  Great 
Britain,  each  Standard  being  an  exact  copy  of  the  respective  Imperial  Standard;  one  set  of  each 
being  placed  and  still  remaining  in  the  custody  of  the  Speaker  of  the  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons  and  the  Minister  of  Inland  Revenue.  These  standards  by  the  terms 
of  the  Act  superseded  all  previous  and  existing  provincial  standards.  Under  the  same  Act,  the 
present  system  of  federal  inspection  was  inaugurated,  the  Dominion  being  cut  up  into  territories 
called  "Divisions",  each  in  charge  of  an  inspector  with  a  staff  of  assistant  inspectors. 

By  this  system  Canadian  trade  has  been  saved  the  hopeless  confusion  of  irregular,  cus- 
tomary, and  local  weights  and  measures  such  as  Great  Britain,  at  this  late  date,  is  only  beginning 
to  straighten  out.  In  other  words,  trade  has  been  given  uniform  standards  throughout  the 
Dominion,  instead  of  allowing  local  interests  or  considerations  to  set  up  special  standards  which, 
however  convenient  to  individuals,  might  be  unfair  to  the  public  generally. 

The  great  amount  of  time  and  labour  spent  in  inaugurating  this  new  service,  together  with 
the  scientific  work  and  difficulties  met  with  in  procuring  the  new  Dominion  standards,  can  be 
read  in  the  interesting  and  comprehensive  second  report  of  Commissioner  Brunei  of  1875,  where 
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will  also  be  found  the  scientific  data  giving  the  absolute  values  of  the  Dominion  standards  and 
the  methods  of  comparison  and  computation, 

Turning  to  the  present  day  administration,  the  Weights  and  Measures  Standards  branch, 
under  the  charge  of  the  chief  inspector,  is  the  head  office  of  the  Dominion  weights  and  measures 
inspection  service  and  the  actual  repository  of  the  departmental  primary  standards. 

No  weighing  or  measuring  device  of  a  new  design  is  allowed  to  be  placed  upon  the  Canadian 
market  until  it  has  been  submitted  to  the  department  for  examination  and  has  been  approved 
by  the  chief  inspector.  By  this  means  uniformity  in  the  general  principles  of  design  and  con- 
.struction  is  maintained  and  such  machines  as  would  facilitate  the  perpetration  of  fraud  are 
rigidly  excluded.  In  his  turn,  the  Canadian  manufacturer,  importer,  or  dealer  is  not  permitted 
to  allow  any  weights  or  measures  to  be  removed  from  his  i)r(>mises  for  trade  purposes  until  they 
have  been  inspected  and  stamped  by  the  inspecting  officer.  By  these  means,  the  Canadian 
trader  and  the  public  are  protected  against  fraud  and  the  sound  manufacturer's  interests  are 
safeguarded  against  the  underselling  of  unreliable  goods. 

Every  weight  and  measure  used  in  trade,  with  few  exceptions,  is  .subject  to  re-in.spection 
and  stamping  once  every  two  years,  whilst  inspecting  officers  have  powers  to  inspect  at  all  times. 
In  view  of  the  multiplicity  of  domestic  purchases,  no  other  service  comes  more  closely  into 
touch  with  the  public.  Notwithstanding  this  fact,  there  is  no  service  about  which  there  exists 
more  ignorance  and  less  interest.  Try  to  cheat  a  woman  by  giving  her  a  cent  short  in  change 
and  there  is  trouble,  and  yet  how  easily  are  cents,  and  more  than  cents,  pilfered  by  short  weight 
and  measure.  This  latter  is  an  issue  over  which  weights  and  measures  inspecting  officers  have 
no  jurisdiction,  but  with  the  education  of  the  public,  and  increasing  interest  on  the  part  of  the 
government,  this  authority  may  be  forthcoming.  Then  the  weights  and  measures  system  will 
be  splendidly  complete  and  government  officials  will  be  in  a  position  to  give  the  public  full  pro- 
tection against  unscrupulous  traders,  both  as  regards  the  accuracy  of  the  scale  used  and  the 
accuracy  of  the  weight  bought. 

The  last  branch,  but  a  most  important  one  as  regards  public  utility,  is  the  Gas  and  Elec- 
tricity Inspection.  The  work  of  inspection  of  gas  and  electricity  is  largely  the  extension  of  the 
weights  and  measures  system  to  ensure  correct  measurement  in  the  sale  of  these  commodities. 
This  is  a  simple  statement  and  to  the  superficial  reader  would  mean  very  little,  but  to  those 
charged  with  establishing  the  primary  standards  of  absolute  measure  it  means  a  very  great  deal. 
The  Gas  Inspection  Act  provides  that  no  gas  meter  shall  be  fixed  for  use  until  it  has  been  verified 
anil  stamped  l)y  a  departmental  inspector,  the  penalty  for  non-compliance  with  this  requirement 
being  $2.5  for  each  meter  so  fixed.  The  law  requires  that  every  meter  shall  be  re-verified  every 
five  years,  but  either  the  contractor  (company)  or  purchaser  may  demand  a  test  at  any  time  by 
paying  the  fee  established  therefor. 

With  regard  to  electricity  standards,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  work  becomes  more  involved 
and  difficult.  About  the  middle  of  the  last  century  definite  proposals  were  made  by  the  British 
Standards  Committee  for  establishing  electrical  units  of  mea.suremcnt,  but  it  was  not  until  the 
meeting  of  the  International  Electrical  Congress  convened  at  Chicago  in  1893  that  international 
agreement  was  secured,  although  some  progress  had  been  made  at  Paris  in  1881.  At  the  Chicago 
Congress  no  less  than  eight  units  were  established.  At  a  conference  called  by  the  British  gov- 
ernment and  convened  in  London  in  1908,  the  fundamental  units  were  reduced  to  four  in  number 
and  are  known  as  the  international  ohm,  the  international  ampere,  the  international  volt,  and 
the  international  watt.  Apparatus  representing  these  standards,  or  capable  of  producing  them, 
have  been  established  in  the  electrical  standardizing  laboratory,  and  copies  thereof  in  a  branch 
laboratory  at  Vancouver.  As  in  the  case  of  the  gas  inspection,  secondary  or  working  electrical 
standards  are  furnished  the  inspectors  throughout  the  country  and  are  frequently  adjusted 
and  standardized  by  reference  to  the  lataoratories. 

During  the  year  ended  March  .31,  la.st,  no  less  than  300,000  tests  were  made  in 
gas  and  electricity  in  the  different  districts  and  in  the  lal)oratories.  The  increase  in  electricity 
meters  tested  during  the  past  five  years  amounts  to  about  400  per  cent. 

The  standardizing  facilities  of  the  two  laboratories  are  being  largely  used  by  electrical 
companies  to  check  the  accuracy  of  their  standard  instruments,  and  when  these  facifities  become 
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better  known  the  sending  of  instruments  to  the  United  States  for  comparison  and  checking, 
which  is  now  not  uncommon,  will  cease  altogether. 

In  addition  to  the  Gas  and  Electricity  Inspection  Acts,  there  is  also  administered  by  this 
branch  of  the  service,  the  Electricity  and  Fluid  Exportation  Act,  under  the  provisions  of  which 
the  export  of  electrical  power,  natural  gas,  oils,  etc.,  is  regulated.  For  instance  the  large  hydro- 
electric companies  at  Niagara  Falls  are  licensed  to  export  certain  quantities  under  regulations 
that  control  absolutely  the  methods  and  rate  of  output  across  the  boundary  between  Canada 
and  the  United  States.  Departmental  electrical  engineers  visit  the  various  exporting  points 
periodically,  checking  the  instruments  on  the  transmission  lines  and  investigating  generally 
the  work  of  the  companies. 

The  staff  employed  under  the  department  consists  of  64  permanent  employees  in  the  inside 
service  and  571  in  the  outside  sevice.  Of  temporary  employees  there  are  14  inside  and  307 
outside.  The  people  engaged  at  Ottawa  include  many  experts  in  engineering,  chemistry  and 
electricity,  besides  an  office  staff  of  the  highest  efficiency.  The  outside  service  is  made  up 
mainly  of  men  who  are  in  positions  of  trust  and  upon  whose  whole-hearted  devotion  to  duty 
depends  the  integrity  of  the  revenue  as  well  as  the  success  of  several  important  lines  of  manu- 
facturing industry-  in  the  Dominion.  The  Excise  branch,  which  is  the  largest  collector  of  revenue 
next  to  the  Customs  Department,  has  a  staff  of  inspection  and  supervision,  each  officer  having 
his  own  district  and  the  staff  as  a  whole  covering  the  whole  Dominion.     The  staff  is  as  follows: — 

British  Columbia  District,  J.  E.  Miller,  district  inspector,  Victoria, 

Calgary  "  X.  Saucier,  district  inspector,  Calgary, 

Manitoba  "  J.  K.  Barrett,  district  inspector,  Winnipeg, 

Windsor  "  Thos.  Alexander,  district  inspector,  London, 

Toronto  "  G.  T.  Evans,  district  inspector,  Toronto, 

Kingston  "  J.  E.  Gow,  district  inspector,  Kingston, 

Montreal  "  W.  Caven,  district  inspector,  Montreal, 

Quebec  "  J.  A.  Dumontier,  district  inspector,  Quebec, 

Maritime  Provinces  "  John  Macdonald,  Jr.,  district  inspector,  St.  John,  N.B. 

There  are  thirty-two  collection  divisions  in  this  branch,  each  in  charge  of  a  collector.  The 
Weights  and  Measures  branch  also  covers  the  Dominion  with  its  inspectors,  of  whom  there  are 
twenty.  The  Gas  and  Electricity  inspection  service  is  organized  on  similar  hnes.  While  the 
districts  are  not  identical  in  boundaries  in  every  case,  they  are  the  same  in  number.  The  Adul- 
teration of  Food  branch  has  not  only  its  analyists  at  Ottawa,  but  its  inspectors  in  the  field  to  the 
number  of  sixteen. 


Department  of  Previous   to   Confederation  neither  the  two   provinces 

.  J    E"  L      •  called  Canada  nor  the  provinces  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New 

Marine  and  Fisheries       Brunswick  had  a  public  department  solely  confined  to  marine 

and  fishery  interests.  The  Department  was  called  into 
existence  on  July  1,  1867.  The  office  of  Minister  of  Marine  and  Fisheries  was  the  first  of  the 
kind  created  in  British  North  America.  William  Smith  was  appointed  Deputy  Head  and  the 
staff  was  organized  and  permanent  appointments  were  made  to  the  inside  service  under  the 
Civil  Service  Act.  The  outside  service  was  established  under  separate  Acts  defining  the  nature 
of  the  duties  of  the  outside  officers  and  employees. 

The  framing  of  Bills,  preparatory  to  legislation,  relating  to  the  shipping  trade  and  fisheries, 
is  a  task  of  the  most  difl^cult  character  at  any  time,  but  making  new  laws,  establishing  a  new 
system  for  controlling  the  Merchant  Marine  Service,  and  new  methods  of  governing  the  fisheries 
of  the  new  Dominion,  must  have  been  exceptionally  difficult.  It  would  have  been  folly  to  en- 
trust the  work  to  men  unfamiliar  with  the  requirements  of  either  or  both  branches.  In  detail 
the  shipbuilder,  the  shipowner,  the  navigator,  the  seaman,  must  have  his  interests  and  rights 
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subserved,  the  establishment  of  aids  to  navigation,  and  their  maintenance,  prevention  and  re- 
moval of  obstructions  to  navigation,  records  of  wrecks  and  casualties,  salvage  regulations, 
came  within  the  scope  of  the  affairs  to  be  administered.  Government  of  harbours,  public  wharves 
piers  and  breakwaters,  transferred  by  the  provinces  to  the  Federal  Government,  was  placed  under 
control  of  the  Department.  The  transfer  of  lighthouses,  lighthouse  sites,  aids  to  navigation, 
then  in  use,  made  it  necessary  to  consider  a  system,  to  introduce  improvements  in  apparatus 
and  proper  maintenance. 

New  fishery  regulations,  appointments  of  inspectors  with  magisterial  powers  for  the  en- 
forcement of  the  enactments  were  equally  difficult  matters  to  encompass.  The  fishing  industry 
was  in  a  conspicuously  deplorable  condition  owing  to  the  destructive,  careless  and  reckless 
methods  permitted  in  all  the  provinces.  The  depletion  of  rivers  once  teeming  with  fish  which  made 
these  streams  their  spawning  grounds,  was  well  nigh  brought  about.  The  prevention  of  this 
destruction  and  the  conservation  of  valuable  food  fishes  were  among  the  subjects  to  be  dealt  with 
immediately.     Coast  and  sea  fishing  regulations  also  commanded  attention. 

Two  classes  of  American  vessles  visited  the  shores  of  the  provinces,  one,  fishing  vessels, 
the  other,  trading  vessels  that  gave  goods  or  cash  in  return  for  fish.  No  customs  duties  were 
paid  on  the  articles  exchanged  with  the  people  who  held  the  fish  and,  therefore,  goods  were  ob- 
tained at  lower  prices  than  they  could  be  bought  from  regular  dealers  who  paid  duties.  The 
usual  tonnage  tax  for  lighthouse  and  buoy  service  was  escaped  by  the  American  fishing  and 
trading  vessels,  because  they  generally  avoided  ports  of  entry.  There  were  no  revenue  cutters 
nor  fishing  cruisers  iii  those  days  and  the  class  that  engaged  in  illegal  trade  and  fishing  had 
a  comparatively  free  hand  in  their  operations.  American  traders  and  fishermen  were  far  from 
scrupulous  about  observing  the  customs  and  fishery  laws  of  their  own  country  and  they  found 
a  sort  of  paradise  along  the  coasts  of  all  the  Maritime  waters  of  what  is  now  the  Dominion. 

In  connection  wth  shipping,  the  laws  in  force  in  the  separate  provinces  contained  anomalies 
that  required  removal  and  a  more  advanced  and  comprehensive  system  had  to  be  introduced. 

The  laws  required  consolidation  and  removal  of  ambiguities  of  language.  Encouragement 
of  the  shipbuilding  industry  was  of  first  rate  importance  and  any  legislation  likely  to  hamper 
or  handicap  this  industry  always  meets  with  opposition  of  a  strenuous  nature. 

In  the  Act  organizing  the  Department  the  subjects  enumerated  for  administration  were 
the  government  of  Trinity  houses,  Trinity  boards,  pilotage  authorities,  all  aids  to  navigation, 
certificates  to  navigators,  shipping  and  discharging  of  seamen,  steamboat  inspection  and  other 
subjects  alreadj^  mentioned.  Among  the  vicious  practices  to  be  suppressed  was  crimping  in 
the  large  ports.  Harbour  police  were  necessary  at  Montreal  and  Quebec  with  authority  to  arrest 
crimpers,  who  were  principally  connected  with  sailors  boarding  houses.  To  deal  with  this  perni- 
cious practice  a  harbour  police  force  had  been  maintained  at  Montreal  and  Quebec  for  several 
years.  It  was  decided  to  continue  these  forces  and  the  Dominion  Parliament  imposed  a  tax  of 
3  cents  a  ton  on  vessels  entering  these  ports  for  supporting  a  system  of  police  on  the  St.  Lawrence 
river  and  in  the  two  ports  mentioned. 

Following  this  legislation  came  Bills  providing  for  a  system  of  engaging,  shipping  and 
discharging  seamen  in  Dominion  ports  and  one  authorizing  the  Department  to  issue  certificates 
of  competency  to  candidates  who  successfully  passed  an  examination  for  masters  and  mates  of 
sea-going,  coasting,  and  vessels  sailing  on  inland  waters. 

In  the  new  Steamboat  Inspection  Bill  provision  was  made  for  the  examination  of  engmeers 
and  issuing  of  certificates  of  competency. 

An  Act  was  passed  in  May,  1868,  to  provide  means  for  the  relief  of  sick,  distressed  and  dis- 
abled seamen,  by  a  tax  of  two  cents  a  ton  on  vessels  entering  sea  ports  in  Canada.  All  vessels 
above  100  tons  were  made  liable  for  payment  of  dues  for  this  purpose. 

Most  writers  of  sea-life  describe  "Jack's"  lot  on  board  ships  at  sea  as  a  "dog's  life"  and 
".Jack"  allows  the  opinion  to  become  general  by  supporting  it  by  his  own  recital  of  wrongs 
suffered,  no  matter  how  much  he  deserved  his  treatment.  Masters  and  petty  officers  on  the 
other  hand,  do  not  agree  with  "Jack,"  unless  they  fall  out  among  themselves.  Some  owners  of 
ships  are  disposed  to  demur  when  requested  to  pay  Sick  Mariners'  dues,  because  they  have  to 
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pay  the  tax.  Local  authorities  who  provide  hospitals  for  contagious  and  infectious  diseases 
consider  the  system  inaugurated  by  the  Department  a  justifiable  and  humane  method  of  dealing 
with  the  homeless  sailor. 

The  management  of  lighthouses,  Ijuoys,  beacons  and  lighthouse  steamers  had  been  con- 
ducted by  the  Trinity  House  corporations  in  Montreal  and  Quebec.  These  bodies  were  main- 
tained by  the  old  Parliament  of  Canada  without  any  tax  on  tonnage.  In  New  Brunswick  and 
Nova  Scotia,  a  tonnage  tax  was  levied  on  vessels  for  the  up-keep  of  all  aids.  This  tax  was 
abolished  under  the  new  organization,  and,  since  Confederation,  shipowners  have  enjoy(  d  free- 
dom from  any  tax  for  similar  puri:)oses. 

The  Department  was  thus  set  on  foot  under  the  Act  passed  at  the  first  session  of  Parliament 
organizing  it.  Part  of  the  affairs  were  administered  under  provincial  laws  until  legislation  in 
the  Dominion  Parliament  provided  the  machinery  found  necessary. 

Treaties  with  a  number  of  European  countries  which  admitted  their  vessels  to  the  Dominion 
coasting  trade  had  been  made  by  Great  Britain  and  similar  privileges  given  to  Canadian  vessels 
along  the  coasts  of  these  countries  and  their  colonies.  The  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the 
reciprocal  relations  were  considered,  on  the  whole,  advantageous  to  Canada. 

After  Confederation,  the  provinces  which  constituted  the  Dcminicn  began  to  realize  more 
fully  the  value  of  the  inshore  fisheries,  and  therefore  looked  to  the  Dominion  Government  to 
protect  these  fisheries  from  the  constant  incursions  of  the  United  States  fishermen.  The  abro- 
gation of  the  reciprocity  treaty,  in  1866,  by  the  United  States,  imposed  upon  the  Department 
the  protection  of  our  coast  fisheries  by  fishery  cruisers.  Arising  from  the  poaching  practices 
and  utter  disregard  of  Canadian  laws  and  rights,  and  of  international  law,  the  American  fisher- 
men persisted  in  trespassing  in  Canadian  coast  waters.  Many  seizures  were  made  and  ves.sels 
boarded  by  the  Canadian  cruisers.  In  1871  as  many  as  74  American  fishing  schooners  were 
boarded,  and  20  vessels  with  nets  and  fish  seized.  Five  schooners  and  one  steamer  formed  the 
protection  fleet;  this  fleet  involved  heavy  expenditure  in  their  maintenance  on  the  part  of  the 
new  Dominion,  but  this  was  of  minor  importance  compared  with  the  value  of  the  fisheries  within 
our  territorial  waters. 

The  addition  of  the  scientific  branch  of  the  Meteorological  service  and  Magnetic  observa- 
tories took  place  in  1870.  The  Imperial  Government  had  instituted  a  service  in  Quebec,  in 
1850,  and  a  meteorological  service  and  magnetic  observatory  in  Toronto  in  1855.  This  service 
was  transferred  to  the  Provincial  Government  of  old  Canada  and  operated  by  the  Universities 
of  Toronto  and  Kingston,  and,  in  1870,  taken  over  by  the  Dominion  Government  and  attached 
to  the  Department  of  Marine  and  Fisheries,  the  service,  therefore,  became  the  first  scientific 
institution,  technically  .so-called,  of  the  Department.  The  year  1871  was  an  eventful  one  in 
the  growth  of  the  Department,  it  assuming,  in  addition  to  the  services  just  mentioned,  the 
con.struction  of  lighthou.ses  by  the  Chief  Engineer's  branch,  work  formerly  performed  by  the 
Public  Works  Department. 

British  Columbia  entered  the  Union  in  1871  and  Prince  Edward  Island  in  1873.  These 
])rovinces  presented  new  features  and  caused  expansion  of  all  the  branches  of  the  Department. 
The  general  character  of  the  system  that  was  being  carried  on  in  1871 ,  was  not  materially  changed 
when  applied  to  British  Columbia  and  Prince  Edward  Island,  but  the  different  conditions  exist- 
ing on  the  Pacific  Coast,  required  some  special  adaptations  to  shipping  and  the  fisheries. 

That  part  of  the  public  service  which  came  under  the  control  of  the  Minister  of  Marine  and 
Fisheries,  was  in  its  incipient  stage.  The  aids  to  navigation  consisted  of  two  lighthouses,  one 
at  Race  rocks  and  the  other  at  Fisgard,  near  Esquimalt  harbour,  one  lightship  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Fraser  river,  the  steamer  Sir  James  Douglas,  a  few  buoys  in  Nanaimo  and  Victoria  harbours 
and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Fraser  river  to  guide  the  few  small  crafts  that  passed  up  to  New  West- 
minster. 

Prince  Edward  Island  lying  so  near  the  provinces  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick, 
with  shipping  and  fishing  interests  almo.st  identical,  offered  very  few  new  features  for  adminis- 
tration.    The  laws  and  regulations  were  easily  made  applicable  to  the  Island. 

Owing  to  insular  position  the  great  drawback  was  lack  of  winter  commimication  with  the 
mainland  and  the  Department  was  called  upon  to  solve  the  problem  of  winter  navigation. 
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An  attempt  to  establish  winter  communication  was  made  by  placing  the  Northern  Light, 
a  small  wooden  steamer  built  for  the  service,  on  the  route  between  Charlottetown  and  Pic-tou. 
The  heavy  ice  in  the  Strait  of  Northumberland  during  the  winter  months  proved  too  great  a 
barrier  to  permit  regular  trips  and  an  intermittent  service  was  kept  up  for  several  years  by  the 
steamer.  The  alternate  route  between  Capes  Traverse  and  Tormentine  was  also  taken  by  the 
small  boats  used  in  crossing  over  the  icefloes,  hummocks  and  water  stretches  in  the  Strait  of 
Northumberland.     Mails  were  more  regularly  delivered  by  the  latter  route. 

Revision  of  the  steamboat  inspection  regulations  and  amendments  to  the  Act  was  forced 
upon  the  attention  of  the  Department  by  several  disasters,  accompanied  by  heavy  loss  of  life, 
in  inland  waters.  Many  passenger  boats  were  flimsy  in  construction  and  owners  anxious  to 
make  them  pay  allowed  overcrowding.  The  proper  limitation  of  passengers,  better  life  saving 
appliances  and  an  increase  in  the  number  of  boats  to  be  carried  on  board  passenger  steamers, 
formed  part  of  the  new  regulations.  More  perfect  inspection  of  hulls,  better  and  stronger 
material  and  a  higher  classof  machinery  in  construction,  were,  generally  speaking,  imperative  for 
safety  of  lives  and  property.  The  changes  were  difficult  to  effect,  owing  to  the  number  of  craft 
afloat  unsuitable  for  passenger  traffic.  In  the  case  of  excursions  the  excursionists  were  willing 
to  take  great  risks  and  endanger  their  lives.  With  these  problems  the  Steamboat  Inspection 
Board  dealt,  involving  great  consideration  in  the  public  interests  without  imposing  hardships 
and  injustice  upon  the  steamboat  owners. 

Fish  culture  had  been  begun  early  in  the  history  of  the  Department  by  Fishery  Officers 
and  some  success  had  been  achieved  in  Ontario  at  Newcastle  and  in  the  Maritime  provinces. 
Research  in  connection  with  shell  fish,  particularly  oysters  and  lobsters,  had  also  been  given 
much  attention.  Regulations  relating  to  close  seasons  and  the  means  of  taking  lobsters  were 
adopted  and  the  Fishery  Inspectors  and  overseers  included  in  their  reports  from  year  to  year 
the  number  marketed  and  the  decline  or  increase  of  every  kind  of  fish  taken  by  fishermen,  even 
to  the  rod  fishing  in  streams. 

The  distribution  of  the  fishing  bounty  in  the  Maritime  provinces  and  part  of  Quebec  was 
taken  up  in  the  year  1882.  This  service  increased  the  work  of  the  overseers  in  the  outside  ser- 
vice, and  led  to  the  formation  of  a  branch  of  the  Department  with  a  separate  staff.  The  system 
of  payment  of  bounties  had  no  precedent  and  involved  much  thought  in  organization  to  make 
the  service  effective  and  guard  against  improper  distribution  of  the  bounty.  This  bounty  is 
paid  only  in  the  Maritime  Provinces,  because  the  money  due  from  the  United  States  under  the 
settlement  of  fisheries  claims,  as  provided  for  by  the  Washington  Treaty  of  1871,  went  into 
the  Dominion  treasury,  though  the  Maritime  provinces  had  exclusive  right  to  it.  In  return 
for  this  sum  the  Dominion  pays,  as  interest,  an  annual  amount  in  fish  bounties  in  those 
provinces.  Parliament  in  1882  passed  the  measure  for  an  annual  grant  of  $150,000;  an 
adjustment  was  later  made  increasing  the  annual  grant  to  $160,000. 

In  1886  an  Act  provided  for  the  appointment  of  a  Deputy  Minister  of  Fisheries.  The 
Department  had  but  one  Deputy  Minister  and  the  work  of  the  Fisheries  had  been  carried  on 
under  the  immediate  direction  of  a  Commissioner.  The  office  of  Deputy  Minister  of  Fisheries 
was  abolished  in  1893  and  the  Department  was  again  placed  under  control  of  one  Deputy  Head. 

This  review  of  the  Department  has  for  its  purpose  the  intention  of  conveying  some  definite 
information  as  to  its  origin  and  growth,  the  subjects  with  which  it  has  to  deal,  and  the  staff 
of  officers  during  its  early  history.  These  officers  were  selected  from  among  men  who  had  gone 
to  the  school  of  experience.  Most  of  the  inside  service  officials  had  held  office  under  the  pro- 
vincial governments,  the  old  Province  of  Canada  and  under  the  corporations  dealing  with 
maritime  and  fishery  affairs.  The  outside  service  was  generally  composed  of  men  with  practical 
knowledge  of  the  affairs  coming  wthin  the  range  of  their  duties. 

O.ving  to  the  special  and  peculiar  character  of  the  work  of  the  Department,  it  was  essential 
that  the  staffs  of  its  branches  should  be  composed  of  men  trained  in  and  familiar  with  the  inter- 
ests with  which  they  had  to  deal.  The  foregoing  indicates  how  numerous,  varying  and  important 
these  interests  are. 

So  in  the  early  history  and  for  many  years  after,  men  of  special  qualifications  were  ap- 
pointed, men  who  were  "bred"  to  the  vocation  or  who  had  gained  their  knowledge  from  their 
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environments,  familiar  with  nautical  requirements,  usages  and  terms,  with  the  classification  of 
ships,  in  fact,  to  use  a  nautical  metaphor,  men  who  "knew  the  ropes." 

The  Chief  Engineer  had  held  a  similar  office  in  New  Brunswick  and  had  been  in  the  service 
in  Great  Britain.  Upon  him  devolved  the  organization  of  the  Chief  Engineer's  department, 
the  location  of  new  lighthouses  and  fog  alarms  and  the  selection  of  the  order  and  kinds  of  lights 
and  apparatus  considered  suitable  for  the  waters  and  part  of  the  coast  where  the  aid  was  to  be 
established. 

The  Meteorological  work  and  result  of  Magnetic  observations  were  directed  by  an  experi- 
enced officer  with  a  small  staff,  who  kept  the  records  of  the  instruments  used  and  prepared 
reports.  The  establishment  of  Meteorological  stations  with  a  few  instruments  that  indicated 
the  temperature,  direction  and  velocity  of  the  winds  and  the  rainfall,  in  certain  localities,  came 
within  the  range  of  the  duties  of  the  Director  and  was  the  beginning  of  the  system  which  furnishes 
data  and  information  for  our  daily  weather  forecasts.  Maintenance  of  Magnetic  observations 
at  a  few  ports  indicated  by  their  appliances  and  instruments  the  correct  time,  enabling  captains 
to  compare  their  chronometers. 

Few  of  the  departments  of  the  Dominion  administrative  service  touch  so  closely  the  lives 
of  such  a  large  number  of  people  as  does  the  Department  of  Marine  and  Fisheries.  Thousands 
of  mariners,  both  sea-faring  men  and  those  on  the  inland  waters,  carrj'  on  their  every-day  work 
under  the  Canada  Shipping  Act,  the  administration  of  which  is  one  of  the  main  duties  of  this 
department.  Thousands  of  fishermen  look  to  the  department  for  licenses,  for  direction,  and  in 
many  cases  for  bounty.  Business  men  everywhere  are  affected  by  the  work  of  the  department 
in  connection  with  the  ports  and  wharves  in  every  port  of  the  dominion.  And  there  is  not  a 
man,  woman  or  child  in  Canada  who  can  read,  but  at  some  time  turns  with  expectancy  or  anxiety 
to  the  announcements  of  "Old  Probs"  who  is  one  of  the  officers — or  rather,  one  of  the  branches 
— of  the  Marine  and  Fisheries  Department. 

The  title  of  the  department  indicates  a  natural  division  and  one  that  is  recognized  by  every- 
body including  the  officers  of  the  department.  There  is  the  work  of  the  marine  and  there  is 
the  work  of  the  fisheries.  While  there  is  but  one  Deputy  Minister  in  general  charge,  and  while 
such  work  as  engineering  and  accounting  must  be  done  more  or  less  in  common,  yet  in  matters 
of  detail,  and  also  largely  in  matters  of  considerable  importance  there  is  a  clear  division  of  duties 
as  between  the  two  great  branches  of  the  Department. 

The  man  in  charge  of  the  whole  complex  organization  is  Mr.  Alexander  Johnston,  Deputy 
Minister.  Mr.  Johnston  made  a  name  for  himself  in  journalism  and  politics  before  he  entered 
the  public  service,  and  his  success  in  his  present  position  is  the  natural  result  of  the  .splendid 
mental  equipment  and  devotion  to  the  public  welfare  which  have  always  distinguished  him.  He 
is  ably  assisted  by  the  Assistant  Deputy,  Mr.  Cameron  Stanton. 

The  practical  experience  of  many  years  has  moulded  the  organization  of  the  department 
into  its  present  form.  The  work  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  staff  at  Ottawa,  but  most  im- 
portant, exacting  and  responsible  duties  must  be  performed  by  officials,  many  of  them  experts 
of  the  highest  qualifications,  in  every  part  of  the  l^ominion.  No  other  department  has  so  large 
a  proportion  of  important  officials  engaged  outside  of  Ottawa.  Not  only  must  the  department 
as  a  whole  have  a  corps  of  agents  to  represent  it  in  every  province  of  the  Dominion,  but  special 
branches  must  be  directly  represented  at  important  ports  and  centres.  The  Engineering  branch, 
for  instance,  must  have  qualified  men  to  construct,  repair  and  guard  the  great  public  works  for 
which  it  is  responsible;  the  administration  of  shipping  laws  makes  necessary  a  complete  organi- 
zation covering  the  whole  country;  the  fishery  officers  must  guard  the  public  works  everywhere 
while  directing  the  operations  of  those  whose  united  labours  make  up  the  important  fishing 
industry  of  Canada;  and  the  great  fleet  of  vessels  which  is  kept  constantly  engaged  in  the  varied 
operations  of  the  department  on  three  oceans  and  on  the  "inland  seas"  nmst  be  manned  with 
the  most  competent  officers  and  men  that  are  to  be  found. 

To  show  this  immense  and  far-reaching  organization  at  work  is  impossible,  of  course,  within 

the  limits  of  space  allowed.     A  few  hints  of  what  is  accomplished  is  all  that  can  be  attempted. 

Generally  speaking,  the  work  of  registration,  inspection  and  operation  of  vessels  comes 

directly  under  the  supervision  of  the  Deputy  Minister.     This  is  an  immense  service  and  divides 
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itself  naturally  into  many  branches.  It  has  to  do  not  merely  with  vessels  and  machines  but 
also  with  men,  and  many  are  the  invaluable  services  rendered  to  the  public  by  officers  whose 
very  existence  is  unknown  to  "the  man  in  the  street". 

Every  vessel  must  l)e  registered  and  her  whole  life,  from  launching  to  wreck  or  junk-heap 
must  be  lived  in  public;  her  every  move  must  be  known  and  "papers"  in  order  before  she  can 
begin  or  end  a  voyage.  There  are  laws,  ancient  beyond  all  figuring,  yet  revised  down  to  date, 
governing  every  human  creature  aboard  and  providing  for  public  record  of  every  pound  of 
freight  she  carries.  To  imagine  such  a  system  is  to  see  more  or  less  clearly  the  varied  work  of 
this  part  of  the  Marine  Department  organization.  The  registration  and  classification  of  ships 
is  in  charge  of  Mr.  Edwin  Hawken.  So  is  the  record  of  wrecks  and  salvage.  Every  wreck  is 
carefully  investigated  by  a  master  mariner  who  gives  his  whole  time  to  this  work  and  who  is 
aided,  sea-fashion,  in  every  case  by  two  assessors  specially  chosen  because  of  their  knowledge  of 
the  conditions  and  circumstances  of  the  case  under  investigation.  The  investigator  is  Captain 
H.  St.  George  Lindsay.  But,  anticipating  by  many  years  the  notion  of  "safety  first"  which 
landsmen  are  now  slowly  acquiring,  it  is  the  fashion  of  those  in  charge  of  navigation  affairs  to 
make  a  special  service  of  "safety  of  ships. "  This  is  an  organization,  a  set  of  rules,  a  custom  of 
sailors  or  a  branch  of  the  public  service  according  as  you  view  it.  But  the  importance  attached 
to  it  may  be  judged  by  the  fact  that  this  business  comes  directly  under  the  charge  of  the  Deputy 
Minister.     A  part  of  this  work  is  pilotage,  which  is  worthy  of  a  book  by  itself. 

A  vessel  is  what  it  has  always  been,  and  even  when  airships  or  submarines  shall  come  into 
common  use,  it  will  be  necessary  to  apply  to  them  many  of  the  general  laws  of  navigation. 
But  steamships  are  in  many  ways  a  specialty  and  must  be  specially  treated.  Canada  has  a 
Board  of  Steamboat  Inspectors,  and  this  board  is  served  by  at  least  two  sets  of  specialists,  the 
business  of  one  set  being  to  inspect  hulls  and  that  of  the  other  to  inspect  machinery.  The  Board 
is  composed  wholly  of  officials  of  the  Marine  Department,  and  the  chairman  is  Mr.  T.  R.  Ferguson. 
The  examination  and  regulation  of  masters,  mates  and  seamen  is  provided  for  under  the  law, 
and  this  most  important  and  far-reaching  service  is  directly  in  charge  of  Mr.  B.  F.  Burnett. 
The  department  has  a  system  under  which  sick  and  distressed  mariners  are  cared  for  either 
in  hospitals  directly  owned  and  managed  by  the  government,  or  in  other  hospitals  under  special 
arrangement.  The  head  of  this  work  is  Dr.  O.  Godin.  The  Life  Saving  Service  has  always 
been  part  of  the  Marine  Department  until  the  beginning  of  the  present  fiscal  year  (1914-1915), 
but  it  is  now  incorporated  with  the  Department  of  the  Naval  Service.  Endless  are  the  romances 
of  real  life  in  the  record  of  the  life-saving  corps. 

Directly  concerned  with  navigation  and  the  safety  of  ships,  is  the  Meteorological  Service — 
"  Old  Probs. "  It  would  be  a  matter  of  great  interest  to  trace  the  history  of  this  institution  from 
its  inception  as  part  of  the  scientific  work  of  the  Toronto  University,  to  the  taking  of  it  over  by 
the  government  and  its  development  into  a  great  national  service  with  international  relations. 
And  more  interesting  still  would  be  the  account  which  might  be  given,  did  space  permit,  of  how 
the  reports  of  this  bureau  are  depended  upon  by  navigators;  and  how  in  many  cases  the  storm 
.signals  raised  by  its  orders  have  kept  vessels  safe  in  harbour  when  otherwise  they  would  have 
been  lost  in  the  tempest  whose  gathering  and  approach  had  become  apparent  to  the  trained 
men  of  the  Observatory.  Mr.  R.  F.  Stupart,  a  scientist  of  world-wide  reputation,  is 
head  of  this  most  important  branch.     Headquarters  are  still  in  Toronto. 

This  leads  naturally  to  the  subject  of  aids  to  navigation,  including  lighthouses,  fog  alarms, 
buoys,  beacons,  submarine  bells,  etc ;  the  construction  of  all  being  carried  on  by  the  Engineering 
Branch.  This  branch  is  one  of  the  most  important  in  the  public  service.  It  has  a  staff  of 
about  twenty-five  at  Ottawa,  nearly  all  trained  engineers  and  draftsmen,  and  a  Dominion-wide 
organization  outside,  including  specialists  of  many  kinds.  This  staff  has  the  direction  and 
administration  of  a  vote  of  about  a  milhon  dollars  annually,  which  is  used  in  the  construction  and 
maintenance  of  lighthouses  and  other  aids  to  navigation,  improvements  of  channels  and  har- 
bours and  many  other  similar  works.  At  the  head  of  this  great  branch  as  Chief  Engineer,  is 
Lt.-Colonel  W.  P.  Anderson,  one  of  the  ablest  and  best-known  officials  of  the  Dominion 
and  a  man  of  whom  the  Civil  Service  as  a  whole  is  proud.  The  decoration  conferred  by  Hi.s 
Majesty  upon  Colonel  Anderson  could  not  have  been  better  bestowed.  In  the  construction  of 
lighthouses,  Mr.  B.  H.  Eraser  is  Chief  Assistant. 
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Though  harbour  works  and  wliarf  construction  are  the  business  of  the  PubUc  Works  Depart- 
ment, yet  when  these  works  are  taken  over  by  th(!  Marine  Department,  their  administration 
involves  many  practical  questions  of  engineering  and  thus  important  duties  in  this  connection 
are  rendered  by  tlie  Engineering  Branch. 

A  comparatively  new  development  of  this  service  is  the  Dominion  Lighthouse  Depot  at 
Prescott,  Ont.  Tliis  establishment  supplies  appliances  and  eciuipment,  a  great  part  of  which  is 
manufactured  in  its  own  shops.  Captain  John  11.  Taylor  is  in  charge  and  has  under  his  direc- 
tion a  staff  of  about  fifty  men.  The  lighthouses,  after  construction,  come  under  the  charge  of  a 
special  branch,  the  chief  of  which  is  Mr.  J.  G.  Macphail,  (Commissioner  of  Lighthouses. 

A  most  noteworthy  work  carried  on  by  the  department  is  the  improvement  and  maintenance 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  Ship  Channel  from  the  ocean  to  Montreal.  There  is  now  a  clear,  broad 
channel  below  Quebec  with  a  minimum  depth  at  low  water  of  35  feet,  and  the  work  of  extending 
this  channel  to  Montreal  Harbour  engages  the  services  of  a  corps  of  men  with  an  immense 
equipment  of  dredges  and  other  craft.  Headquarters  for  this  work  are  at  Sorel,  Que.,  where 
the  department  maintains  great  shops  employing  hundreds  of  men  for  the  construction  and  repair 
of  the  vessels  and  machines  used  in  the  works.  Mr.  F.  W.  Foraeret  has  charge  as  Superintend- 
ing Engineer,  and  the  Sorel  shops  are  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  W.  S.  Jackson,  Superintendent. 

The  administration  of  affairs  in  connection  with  public  harbours  is  part  of  the  duty  of  the 
Deputy  Minister.  The  greatest  harbours  of  the  country  are  directly  under  boards  of  com- 
missioners with  wide  powers,  but  the  department  is  the  final  authority  even  in  the  greatest  of 
them.  Besides  the  great  harbours  there  are  smaller  harbours  and  public  wharves  on  ocean, 
lake  and  river,  all  over  the  country,  and  the  administration  of  those  properties  is  an  immense 
business  in  itself.     Mr.  A.  R.  Tibbitts  is  Inspector  of  Harbours. 

A  fleet  of  ocean  steamships  and  a  great  number  of  smaller  craft  are  owned  and  operated  by 
the  department,  being  assigned  to  the  different  branches  according  to  the  requirements  of  the 
service.  The  responsibility  for  the  work  engaged  in  by  these  vessels  rests  between  the  pro- 
vincial agents  and  the  heads  of  the  branches.  But  for  equipment  and  discipline  they  are  in 
charge  of  Commander  Henry  Thompson,  R.N.,  as  Officer  Commanding  the  Marine  Service. 

For  the  whole  department  there  is  a  purchasing  and  contract  branch  with  duties  suggested 
by  its  title.  An  immense  quantity  and  variety  of  material  has  to  be  handled  by  this  branch 
every  year.  Mr.  Cecil  Doutre,  who  has  been  in  charge  since  the  inauguration  of  the  branch, 
has  just  been  appointed  manager  of  the  Canadian  branch  of  Vickers,  Maxim  &  Vickers. 

The  accounting  for  the  department  with  its  great  expenditure  and  its  growing  revenue  from 
many  different  sources  is  the  work  of  a  considerable  staff  at  the  head  of  which  is  Mr.  A.  Boyle, 
Chief  Accountant.  Reference  to  other  important  matters  of  interest  such  as,  for  instance,  the 
development  of  the  ice-breaker,  must  be  abandoned  for  the  present  to  admit  of  a  brief  mention 
of  the  fisheries  and  fish  culture. 

The  fishery  interests,  in  the  early  nineties,  claimed  and  received  much  attention.  Fish 
culture  had  early  in  the  history  of  the  Department  been  begun  and  had  been  carried  on  in  a  very 
limited  way.  Some  original  research  and  observation  was  the  method  employed,  simply  because 
knowledge  of  pisciculture  was  limited.  The  means  were  primitive  and  the  appliances  crude. 
There  was  very  little,  if  any,  biological  knowledge  upon  which  to  start,  consequently  there  were 
failures  that  could  not  be  explained.  One  officer  who  began  the  experiment  of  fish  breeding  at 
Newcastle,  in  Ontario,  described  his  first  efforts  in  artificial  breeding  of  whitefish.  He  began 
with  whitefish,  believing  this  kind  to  be  the  most  valuable  and  "delicious"  of  lake  fish.  After 
describing  the  process  of  incubation  he  refers  to  the  fact  that  "every  effort  had  been  made  to 
find  out  the  proper  description  of  food  for  these  little  cretaures,  but  without  success";  "they 
dwindled  away  and  died."  An  accident,  however,  led  to  a  valuable  discovery.  Some  of  the 
fry  had  passed  through  the  screens  and  had  found  their  way  to  a  small  pond  where  an  aquatic 
plant  had  been  placed  some  few  years  previously,  and  the  plant  had  spread  itself  all  over  the 
bottom  of  the  pond;  on  the  fibrous  part  of  the  plant  was  a  small  crustaceous  insect  which  thickly 
covered  the  fibres;  upon  these  insects  the  fish  fed  and  grew  rapidly.  This  discovery  by  a  civil 
servant  was  claimed  as  the  first  known,  regarding  the  fact  that  vegetable  growth  formed  the 
fundamental  source  of  nourishment  of  whitefish. 
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Step  by  step  experience  has  been  gained  in  fish  culture  by  the  constructing  and  equipment 
of  fish  breeding  establishments  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  A  vast  amount  of  technical 
and  scientific  facts  have  been  uncovered  in  the  course  of  biological  investigations  carried  on  by 
the  officers  of  this  branch.  In  the  year  1868  there  was  but  one  hatchery.  In  1913  there  were 
fifty-seven.  This  branch  is  administered  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Found  as  superintendent  at  Ottawa 
with  a  staff  of  21  with  125  permanent  employees  outside  of  Ottawa.  The  branch  also  administers 
the  distribution  to  the  fisherman  of  $160,000,  being  the  equivalent  of  the  interest  on  the  award 
made  under  the  arbitration  treaty  of  1871. 


Department   of  the  ^^  the  question  were   put   to  the  average  Canadian,  "Has 

,  Canada  a  navy?",  his   answer  would  probably  be  tinged   with 

Naval  Service  politics,  for  no  issue  of  recent  years  has  been  so  widely  or  fiercely 

contested  as  the  duty  and  rights  of  Canada  in  relation  to  naval 
defence.  Regardless  of  politics,  all  would  agree  that  Canada's  navy  to-day  is  e.Ktremely 
small.  But  if  it  were  inferred  from  this  that  the  Department  of  the  Naval  Service  is  unim- 
portant or  moribund,  it  would  be  a  great  and  ludicrous  mistake.  As  a  matter  of  fact  tnis 
department  is  one  of  the  largest,  most  active,  and  most  practically  useful  in  the  whole  list. 

The  Department  of  the  Naval  Service  came  into  existence  by  virtue  of  the  Naval  Service 
Act,  placed  on  the  statute  books  on  May  4,  1910.  The  department  comprises  the  following 
branches: — 

1.  Naval, 

2.  Fisheries  Protection  Service, 

3.  Tidal  and  Current  Survey, 
-1.  Hydrographic  Survey, 

5.  Wireless  Telegraph. 

Of  these  the  four  last  named  were  transferred  from  the  Department  of  Marine  and  I'isheries 
to  the  new  department,  Mr.  G.  J.  Desbarats,  C.E.,  then  Deputy  Minister  of  Marine  and  Fisher- 
ies, being  appointed  Deputy  Minister  of  the  Naval  Service. 

The  Naval  branch  is  that  under  which  the  building  up  of  a  Canadian  navy  was  imder- 
taken.  Rear  Ailmiral  C.  E.  Kingsmill,  a  Canadian  officer  who  had  retired  from  the  Royal 
navy  when  a  rear  admiral,  and  who  had  been  officer  in  command  of  the  marine  service  of 
Canada,  was  appointed  Director  of  the  Naval  Service,  and  various  officers  were  lent  from  the 
Imperial  navy  to  assist  in  the  organization  of  the  Canadian  navy.  Two  cruisers,  the  Niobe 
and  Rainbow,  were  purchased  from  the  Admiralty  for  use  as  training  siiips,  and  a  Royal 
Naval  College  was  established  at  Halifax,  N.  S.,  for  training  officers  for  the  new  service. 

Recruiting  was  carried  on  briskly  for  some  eighteen  months,  but  since  then  has  been  post- 
poned, although  the  Royal  Naval  College  is  still  carried  on  and  continues  to  do  very  good  work. 
Up  to  date  44  cadets  have  passed  through  the  college  and  451  men  and  boys  have  been  recruited 
in  Canada  and  partly  trained  on  board  the  cruisers. 

The  dockyards  at  Esquimalt,  B.C.,  and  Halifax,  N.S.,  which  had  been  transferred  from 
the  Imperial  to  the  Canadian  government  in  1905,  were  taken  over  by  the  Department  of  the 
Naval  Service  in  November,  1910.  They  have  been  brought,  as  far  as  is  possible  without  com- 
plete re-organization,  up  to  date,  and  are  at  present  doing  very  good  work  in  repairing  the  ships 
not  only  of  this  department,  but  also  of  the  other  departments  of  the  government. 

The  Fisheries  Protection  Service,  as  its  name  implies,  is  engaged  in  protecting  the  Cana- 
dian fisheries  from  poaching,  and  from  the  inroads  of  foreign  fishermen  on  both  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  coasts  and  on  the  Great  Lakes.  This  service,  at  first  of  only  small  dimensions, 
rapidly  grew  to  be  very  important  and  at  present  controls  nine  vessels  for  this  purpose,  as  well 
as  chartering  various  other  ships  as  required  from  time  to  time  for  further  protection. 
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Were  it  not  for  these  ships,  foreign  fishermen  could  at  any  time  invade  Canadian  fishing 
grounds  with  impunity.  These;  ships  have  also  been  us(!ful  at  various  times  in  rendering  assist- 
ance to  vessels  in  distress,  etc.       The  following  are  the  ships  belonging  to  this  branch: — 

Canada,  Constance,  Curlew,  Petrel,  Vigilant,  Falcon,  Restless,  Malaspina,  Galiano. 

The  main  dutj^  of  the  Tidal  and  Current  Survey  branch  is  to  obtain  information  concern- 
ing the  tides  of  both  coasts  of  the  Dominion,  and  from  these  data,  to  predict  the  times  of  the 
tides,  and  publish  these  predictions  so  as  to  be  readily  understood  by  shipping  companies,  etc. 
The  gathering  and  publication  of  information  as  regards  currents  in  the  various  bays  and  straits 
is  also  an  important  piirt  of  the  work  of  the  branch. 

In  1884  the  question  of  the  compilation  and  publication  of  tide  tables,  which  had  b(!en 
engaging  public  attention  for  some  time,  became  very  acute,  antl  many  memorials  were  for- 
warded to  the  government  requesting  the  formation  of  a  separate  branch  to  undertake  that 
work.     In  1891  this  branch  was  established,  and  work  was  instituted  on  the  Atlantic  coast. 

The  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  first  engaged  the  attention  of  the  department,  but  the  survey 
gradually  extended,  taking  in  all  the  eastern  coast  of  Canada,  including  Belle  Isle  strait. 
Then  tide  tables  for  British  Columbia  were  published.  At  present,  in  addition  to  keeping  up 
observations  on  both  coasts,  this  branch  is  making  observations  in,  and  has  already  issued  tide 
tables  for,  portions  of  Hudson  bay  and  strait. 

Much  very  valuable  information  concerning  currents  has  also  been  compiled  and  pub- 
lished, notably  as  regards  Belle  Isle  strait  and  the  bay  of  Fundy. 

Dr.  AVilliam  Bell  Dawson  was  appointed  engineer  in  charge  in  1894,  and  has  continued 
in  charge  of  the  survey  until  the  present  day.  He  has  a  staff  which,  in  the  summer,  is  engaged 
in  making  observations  on  both  coasts,  and  in  the  winter  reduces  and  plots  these  observations. 
Constants  and  equations  are  thus  obtained  on  which  very  complicated  calculations  are  made. 
From  the  results  the  quantities  and  times  of  the  tides  are  predicted.  There  are,  in  addition, 
several  special  observers  for  points  where  observations  are  required  all  the  year  round.  One 
vessel  is  attached  to  this  branch,  to  enable  careful  observations  of  the  currents  in  deep  water 
to  be  made. 

The  Canadian  Hydrographic  Survey  was  founded  as  a  result  of  the  loss  of  the  steamer 
Asia  in  Lake  Huron  in  1882.  The  attention  of  Parliament  was  directed  by  this  disaster  to 
the  utter  inadequacy  of  tlie  charts,  which  were  some  sixty  years  old  at  the  time,  and  a  conference 
between  Admiralty  representatives  and  members  of  the  Canadian  government  was  held  with 
the  result  that  a  survey  of  the  Great  Lakes  was  immediately  taken  in  hand. 

The  main  object  of  this  branch  is  the  surveying  and  charting  of  the  various  seas,  rivers, 
and  lakes  of  the  Dominion,  and  the  publishing  of  charts  compiled  from  the  data  thus  obtained. 
In  recent  years  the  river  St.  Lawrence  from  leather  Point  to  Montreal  has  been  completely 
re-surveyed  and  charts  published.  Revised  charts  of  the  Great  Lakes  have  also  been  issued, 
and  much  very  valuable  and  entirely  new  information  concerning  Hudson  bay  and  strait  has 
been  gathered  and  promulgated.  On  the  Pacific  coast  much  work  has  been  carried  on,  with 
the  result  that  the  charts  for  those  waters  have  been  revised  and  published. 

As  can  be  easily  seen,  the  importance  of  the  Hydrographic  Survey  is  very  great,  as  without 
it  it  would  be  impossible  to  compile  charts  correctly.  The  number  of  disasters  which  have 
been  averted  by  the  re-survey  of  Canadian  waters  cannot  be  estimated.  The  following  ships 
are  attached  to  this  branch,  viz: — 

Bayfield,  La  Canadienne,  C artier,  Lillooet,  Acadia,  as  well  as  three  schooners. 

The  work  done  by  the  Canadian  Hydrographic  Survey  compares  most  favourably  with  that 
of  the  British  Admiralty,  which  was  the  first  institution  to  commence  a  systematic  charting  of 
the  waters  of  the  globe  for  purpo.ses  of  navigation. 

Of  our  Canadian  .seas  there  are  now  some  four  hundred  of  such  charts,  the  work  of  these 
sea  surveyors — all  full  of  mysterious  shading  and  minute  figures,  the  sole  relics  of  years  and  lives. 
Yet  these  coldly  mathematical  charts  of  scrupulous  neatness  and  involved  intricacy  have  a 
human  interest  beneath  them  and  a  very  vital  one  too.  And  it  is  to  that  aspect  of  the  heroic 
work  of  the  hydrographic  survey  we  would  now  turn.     What  adventures  on  lonely  shoals  and 
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CoiiipliU'  tr,iii»mittiiiK  uppuruluK  at  an  up-lo-iiuto  lUdiiiiilcumph  Slatioii  (Thu  CaiiudUn  GoviTiiiiu-ni  Station  at  Port  Arthur) 
Eiterior  view  of  the  Kndiotpli'graph  Station,  Port  Arthur,  t)nt. 

Operating  house  of  the  Radintelegrapli  Station,  Port  Arthur,  Ont. 
Interior  of  office,  etc..  Radiotelegraph  Station,  Port  Arthur,  Out. 
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ill  (laiiKcroiis  Wiitcrs!  what  wcury  hours  in  iiortlicni  latitude,  what  buoyant  sunny  days  on 
ultramarine  .s(!as  in  jjaintcd  boats,  arc  liiddcn  by  tlio  shading  of  tliese  maps!  The  sea  surveyor'^ 
life  is  soaked   in   romance. 

One  of  tliein  thus  described  his  work:  "We  have  to  be  both  surveyor  and  sailor.  It  is  no 
good  being  one  without  tlie  other.  You  must  know  how  to  handle  transit,  level,  chains  and 
glasses,  and,  at  the  same  time,  have  your  sea  legs,  be  able  to  navigate  a  vessel  and  be  a  kind  of 
handy  man. " 

In  fact,  their  life  is  a  curious  mixture  of  open  air  and  office  desk,  of  nnisde  work  and  mathe- 
matical calculations. 

Can  you  not  see  this  charter  of  the  dee])  in  his  small  bout  with  his  crew,  ofT  a  dangerous 
coast,  trying  to  kec])  her  "on  range"  while  he  stands  uj)  straining  all  his  nuiscles  to  maintain 
his  balance,  and  his  two  eyes  to  spot  at  long  range  tlie  jjosition  he  wants  ashore?  Then  he 
throws  overboard  his  hand  leadline  and  takes  a  sounding.  He  drags  the  icy  cold  and  dri])|)ing 
lead-lin<'  uj)  somewhere  in  the  Arctic  north;  then  when  he  stoops  down  to  plot  it  on  his  .sounding 
l)lan,  he  finds  his  fingers  so  numbed  that  lie  can  hardly  write.  A  wave  breaks  over  the  boat, 
soaking  men,  plan  and  instruments.  The  boat  has  been  driven  off  the  range  i)oint  and  the 
whole  work  has  to  be  done  again.  The  breed  of  men  who  endure  this,  ilay  after  day,  are  the 
Canadian  (ioverninent's  hydrograpliers. 

The  .'idmiiiistration  of  all  Kadiotelegraiih  matters  in  the  Dominion  is  carried  out  by  this 
department  and  the  control  of  all  stations,  whether  owned  by  the  government  or  not,  is  vested 
in  the  Radiotelegraph  branch.  At  the  present  moment  all  the  commercial  Radiotelegraph 
stations  in  the  Dominion  with  the  exception  of  five  on  the  east  coast  owned  by  the  Marconi 
Company,  and  three  on  the  (ireat  Lakes  and  two  on  the  Pacific  coast  owned  by  outsid(>  firms,  are 
directly  owned  by  the  dejiartment.  No  station  can  be  (established  in  the  Dominion,  and  no 
operator  can  work  any  station,  without  first  obtaining  a  license  from  the  di^partment. 

Prior  to  HK)()  only  cursory  inspections  of  the  few  stations  then  in  o])eration  wen?  carried 
out,  but  in  that  year  a  general  superintendent  of  the  Radiotelegrai)li  service  was  appointed 
as  iiead  of  a  branch  of  the  Department  of  Marine  and  Fisheries.  In  li)I(),  on  the  formation 
of  the  Dejiartment  of  the  Naval  Service,  the  branch  was  transferred  to  this  de])artnicnt.  The 
first  stations  to  be  erected  in  the  Dominion  were  those  on  the  east  coast,  of  which  six  were  erected 
in  1904,  sixteen  having  becui  established  since  that  date.  The  first  trans-Atlantic  station  was 
erected  at  Tabki  Head,  Glace  Bay,  (J.B.,  in  1902  by  the  Marconi  Wireless  Telegrai)h 
Company,  which  had  been  subsidized  by  tlu;  Dominion  government. 

On  the  Great  Lakes  there  are  at  ])resent  eight  stations  established,  the  first  of  these  having 
been  erectiMl  in   1910. 

On  the  east  coast  a  comi)lete  chain  of  stations  extends  from  B(^llc  Isle  and  Halifax  to  Port 
Arthur,  a  distance  of  over  2,000  miles,  A  ve.s.sel  from  the  time  she  approaclu^s  within  about 
500  miles  off  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Canada  until  she  reaches  Port  Arthur,  is  always  in  communica- 
tion with  a  wireless  station.  This  long  chain  of  stations  is  probably  uneciualled  anywhere  in 
t\\(.'  world.  The  stations  on  the  (Jreat  Lakes  have  l)een  so  established  as  to  be  able  to  com- 
municate with  a  vessel  at  any  point  on  the  lakes.  All  this  chain  of  stations  from  Port  Arthur 
to  the  Atlantic  is  owned  by  the  government  and  operated  by  the  Marconi  ('ompany  under  a 
a  contract  with  the  deiiartment. 

On  the  Pacific;  coast  the  .stations,  ten  in  number,  form  a  comi)let(\  chain  from  Victoria 
to  Prince  Rupert.  In  addition  to  providing  communication  with  sliijis,  tliey  are  very  largely 
used  for  comuK^rcial  corres])ondence.  It  is  notable  that  the  two  stations  on  tli(^  (Jueen  Char- 
lotte Islands  provide  the  only  means  of  communication  betwe(>n  theses  islands  and  the  mainland. 
All  the  stations  on  the  Pacific  coast  are  owned  and  ojierated  by  the  Dejiartment  of  tlu;  Naval 
Service. 

Two  facts  may  be  briefly  cited  by  which  tlu?  reader  can  estimate  the  increase  in  size  and 
imjMjrtance  of  this  branch.  The  first  is  that  during  the  last  fiscal  year  272,087  messages  were 
handled  as  comjiared  with  11,820  messages  in  1900.  The  second  is  that  Canada  has  over  twice 
as  many  stations  oj)en  for  the  purjio.se  of  public  commercial  business  with  sliijis  at  sea  as  any 
of  the  British  Emjiins  and  ranks  .second  in  the  whole  world  as  regards  the  number  of  these  stations. 
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A  part  of  the  department's  work  which  is  of  interest  to  the  whole  world  and  of  incalcul- 
able value  to  Canada  is  the  patrol  of  northern  waters.  The  world  grows  smaller  every  day, 
and  even  the  Arctic  wilds  are  being  brought  under  tribute  to  civilization.  Upon  Canada  rests 
the  duty,  not  merely  of  exploring  these  regions,  but  of  performing  there  all  the  functions  of 
government.  In  recent  years  the  Dominion  has  despatched  various  expeditions  to  the  At- 
lantic and  Northern  waters,  and  as  the  results  of  these  expeditions  have  proved  to  be  most 
important,  the  government  decided  in  February,  1013,  to  send  another  expedition  under  Mr. 
Vilhjalmur  Stefansson.  This  gentleman  had  previously  headed  two  parties  for  the  exploration 
of  the  northern  edge  of  the  American  continent,  and  the  results  of  his  last  expedition,  notably 
the  discovery  of  the  White  Eskimo,  have  been  most  remarkable.  The  Departments  of  the  Naval 
Service,  Geological  Survey,  Marine  and  Fisheries,  Interior  and  Customs,  all  being  interested 
in  the  results  to  be  obtained,  co-operated  towards  the  fitting  out,  and  providing  the  personnel 
of  this  expedition,  whilst  its  general  direction  was  entrusted  to  th(^  Department  of  the  .  aval 
Service. 

The  main  objects  of  the  expedition  so  far  as  the  government  is  concerned  are:  (1)  To  ex- 
plore as  great  a  part  as  possible  of  the  million  or  so  square  miles  of  unknown  area  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  continent  west  of  the  Parry  Islands:  (2)  To  gather  scientific  information  and  collec- 
tions in  the  departments  of  oceanography,  geography,  geology,  zoology,  botany,  ethnology 
and  archaeology,  and  to  take  tidal,  meteorological  and  magnetic  observations. 

The  time  to  be  occupied  by  the  expedition  is  three  winters  and  four  summers.  The  follow- 
ing ships  were  fitted  out  and  left  Vancouver  on  their  way  to  the  North  in  the  spring  of  1913: — 

Karluk,  Mary  Sachs  and  Alaska. 

The  people  of  the  whole  world  have  been  keenly  interested  in  the  news  of  this  expedition. 
The  rumour  of  disaster  that  was  at  one  time  set  afloat  proved  groundless,  and  everybody  felt  glad 
that  the  daring  Stefansson  and  his  equally  brave  companions  were  safe  when  the  long  Arctic 
night  closed  in  upon  them.  The  Department  of  the  Naval  Service  has  better  means  than  any 
other  institution  of  gaining  knowledge  of  the  expedition's  progress.  Rumours,  even  though 
they  attain  the  dignity  of  print  in  widely-circulated  newspapers,  ought  not  to  disturb  the  public 
mind.  The  department,  in  the  manning  and  outfitting  of  the  expedition,  did  all  that  was 
humanly  possible  to  assure  the  safety  of  all,  and  the  pul)Hc  may  rest  assured  that  it  realizes 
its  duty  of  keeping  informed  as  to  the  state  of  affairs  not  only  the  friends  of  members  of  the 
party  but  also  the  great  world  public  whose  sympathy  follows  these  brave  men  in  theii  long 
and  toilsome  journey  through  the  frozen  North. 

From  the  sketch  thus  hastily  given,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Department  of  the  Naval  Service, 
with  its  many  ships,  wireless  stations  and  other  means  of  operation,  must  have  a  great  pay- 
roll. The  staff  at  headquarters  is  comparatively  small,  but  the  officers  outside,  many  of  them 
men  of  the  very  highest  qualifications  in  learning  and  experience,  form  a  large  body.  The  whole 
number  of  those  employed  at  the  present  writing  is  1827.  Tlic  greater  number  of  these — 
1147 — are  in  the  Naval  Service.  The  other  branches  enumerated  above  employ  615  in 
their  varied  activities  throughout  the  Dominion,  The  administrative  force  within  the 
"inside  service",  as  the  law  calls  it,  numbers  65,  of  whom  all  but  five  are  permanent  employees. 


Department  of  The  first  public  works  of  Canada   consisted  of  the  construction 

D    LI •      11/     I.  °^  roads  and  bridges.     These  were,  from  the  early  settlement  of  the 

Public    Works        French  regime,  under  the  control  of  an  officer  known  as  the  "Grand 

Voyer."    After    1820,    came    the    period    of    canal    construction    and 

harbour  improvements;  and  after  1831,  what  may  be  called  the  period  of  railway-building. 

From  1763,  and  previous  to  the  organization  of  the  Board  of  Works  in  1835,  the  works, 
excepting  roads,  bridges,  and  public  buildings,  undertaken  by  the  provinces,  were  placed  under 
the  control  of  commissioners.  Such  works  included  canals,  excepting  important  military 
canals,  harbour  works  and  lighthouses. 
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After  the  Union  of  the  Provinces,  1841,  the  Corporation  of  the  Board  of  Works  was  organized 
under  Statute  4-5  Vic.,  Chap.  38,  and  consisted  of  a  chairman,  four  members,  a  secretary,  a  chief 
engineer  and  an  architect,  and  assistant  chief  engineer.  These  held  office  until  1844,  when  tiie 
new  Board  of  Works  was  established.  Under  Statute  9  Vic,  Chap.  37,  (1846)  the  chairman  of 
the  board  was  called  Chief  Commissioner,  and  in  1861  Commissioner  of  Public  Works.  Under 
Statute  31  Vic,  Chap.  12,  (1867),  the  Department  of  Public  Works  was  organized  and  established 
under  a  minister. 

The  construction  of  public  works,  as  now  recognized,  may  be  said  to  have  commenced  with 
the  Union  in  1841,  since  which  time  the  different  administrations  have  projected,  or  executed, 
important  works  in  accordance  with  the  appropriations  which  Parliament,  from  time  to 
time,  has  placed  at  their  disposal.  Canals  have  been  improved,  railways  built;  harbour  works, 
graving  docks,  dredging,  telegraph  lines,  slides  and  booms,  public  buildings  and  other  necessary 
works  have  been  constructed. 

Under  the  Act  of  1867,  and  the  general  provisions  of  the  British  North  America  Act,  also 
under  other  Acts  relating  to  the  public  service,  the  works  formerly  in  charge  of  the  Commissioners 
of  Public  Works,  were  disposed  of  as  follows: — 

1.  Canals  and  works  on  navigable  rivers,  constructed  by  the  provincial  governments  pre- 
vious to  July  1,  1867,  were  placed  under  the  care  of  the  Department  of  Public  Works; 

2.  The  construction  of  such  harbours  and  piers  as  Parliament  authorized  was  entrusted  to 
the  Department  of  Public  Works; 

3.  The  construction  of  lighthouses  was  confined  to  the  Department  of  Public  Works,  while 
the  duty  of  enforcing  the  regulations  for  their  lighting  and  management,  and  obtaining  of  supplies 
was  transferred  to  the  Department  of  Marine  and  Fisheries; 

4.  The  slides  and  booms  constructed  by  the  government,  for  facilitating  the  passage  of 
timber  in  navigable  waters,  were  placed  under  the  Department  of  Public  Works. 

5.  The  charge  of  the  greater  portion  of  the  roads  and  bridges  was  transferred  to  the  local 
governments,  but  the  construction  of  military  and  interprovincial  highways  was  reserved  for  the 
Department   of   Public   Works; 

6.  Certain  public  buildings  were  transferred  to  the  local  governments,  but  others  remaining 
with  the  Dominion  were  put  in  charge  of  the  Department  of  Public  Works ; 

7.  The  management  of  the  provincial  vessels  was  transferred  to  the  Department  of  Marine 
and  Fisheries. 

In  1868,  the  department  controlled  30  buildings  transferred  from  the  province  of  Canada; 
38  harbour  works;  3  slides  and  booms;  also  roads  and  bridges,  lighthouses,  beacons,  etc.  In 
addition  to  this  list,  transfers  were  made  by  the  provinces  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick 
of  several  harbour  works,  a  few  buildings  and  the  railways;  but  the  above  list  does  not  include 
Government  Houses,  Parliament  buildings,  asylums,  court  houses  and  jails,  afterwards  trans- 
ferred to  the  control  of  the  several  provinces. 

In  1879,  the  Department  of  Railways  and  Canals  was  carved  out  of  this  department,  and 
was  given  the  control  of  all  government  railways  and  canals,  according  to  the  provisions  of  Act 
42  Vic,  Chap.  7;  this  department  retaining  possession  of  public  buildings,  which  comprised  the 
Parliament  buildings  and  residences  of  the  Governors  General,  customs  houses,  examining 
warehouses,  inland  revenue  offices,  post  offices,  penitentiaries  and  prisons,  quarantine  stations, 
immigration  buildings,  marine  hospitals,  military  buildings  and  drill  sheds,  all  ports,  harbours, 
rivers,  piers,  etc.,  dredging,  slides  and  booms,  military  and  interprovincial  roads  and  bridges  and 
telegraph  lines.  The  total  number  of  public  buildings  was  105;  of  harbour  works,  300;  of  slides 
and  booms,  3;  bridges,  9;  and  telegraph  lines,  1,520  miles.  The  total  expenditure  incurred 
during  that  fiscal  year,  by  this  department,  was  $1,550,930.04. 

At  this  time  was  inaugurated  the  new  policy  of  the  government  control  of  coast  telegraph 
lines;  this  department  acquired  some  existing  lines  and  started  the  building  up  of  a  complete 
system  of  land  and  cable  lines,  and  in  1880,  the  Telegraph  branch  of  this  department  was  fully 
organized. 
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In  1882,  the  lowest  depth  of  water  in  the  shi])  channel  was  2')  feet,  oxeeptinR  at  Cap  h  la 
Roehe  and  Cap  Charles.  Preparations  were  being  made  to  deeiien  the  St.  Lawrenee  canals  to 
14  feet.     This  had  already  been  accomplished  on  the  Laehine  anil  Welland  canals,  only. 

In  1892,  the  total  expenditure  made  by  the  department  was  .12,084, ()44.;i8;  the  number  of 
buildings  under  its  control  wa.s  159;  harbour  works,  about  381;  slides  and  booms,  3;  graving 
docks,  3,  and  telegraph  lines  2,750  miles.  Within  this  period  of  10  years,  the  department  had 
con.structed  the  three  graving  docks,  at  Levis,  Kingston  and  Esquimalt  Experimental  farms 
had  been  established;  the  dredging  plant  had  been  increased;  many  ])ublic  buildings  had  been 
erected;  a  number  of  small  wharves  and  buildings  had  been  purchased  from  Nova  Scotia  and 
Prince  Edward  Island,  and  several  new  works  hacl  been  constructed. 

In  1902,  the  expenditure  made  by  the  department  was  $6,786,799.20;  number  of  public 
building.s  under  its  control,  285;  harbour  works,  563;  slides  and  booms,  3;  graving  docks,  3; 
and  telegraph  lines,  5,67l5  miles.  The  depth  of  water  in  the  ship  channel  was  27^  feet;  depth 
in  the  St.  Lawrence  canals,  14  feet.  In  the  interval,  1892  to  1902,  the  construction,  repair  and 
maintenance  of  penitentiaries  was  transferred  to  the  control  of  the  Department  of  Justice,  and 
the  construction  of  lighthouses  was  handed  over  to  the  Department  of  Marine  and  Fisheries; 
the  control  of  the  existing  military  buildings  being  also  transferred  to  the  Department  of  Militia 
and  Defence.  In  several  of  the  annual  reports,  notably  that  of  1900,  special  attention  had  been 
directed  to  the  necessity  for  improved  transportation  facilities,  and  the  commissiim  appointed 
for  that  purpose  made  an  investigation,  and  prepared  and  submitted  a  very  comprehensive 
rep(jrt.  The  north  shore  telegraph  line  was  extended  to  Belle  Isle.  This  department  also  in- 
augurated in  the  Yukon  Territory,  recently  besieged  by  armies  of  gold  hunters,  good  navigation 
and  telegraph  facilities. 

In  1912,  the  expenditure  incurred  by  the  department,  was  $13,928,666.87;  number  of 
buildings,  328;    harbour  works,   1,244;  miles  of  telegraph,  8,639f,  with  624  offices. 

The  above  historical  sketch,  and  the  statistics  given,  are  quite  suggestive  of  the  large  place 
this  department  occupies,  and  of  its  supreme  importance  as  a  factor  of  our  national  development. 
It  has  been  the  instrument  chosen  to  bring  to  life  and  reality  the  highest  constructive  concep- 
tions of  our  statesmen.  Such  a  proud  position  could  only  be  preserved  thiough  considerable 
technical  and  administrative  abilities  on  the  part  of  its  chief  officers,  and  unremitting  atten- 
tion to  details  on  the  part  of  its  whole  personnel. 

Canada's  great  works  affecting  transportation  have  been  initiated  by  this  department, 
although  a  large  number  have  been  transferred,  for  the  purpose  of  their  operation  and  main- 
tenance, to  two  other  departments;  to  the  Department  of  Railways  and  Canals,  which  has  also 
undertaken  considerable  extensions  to  their  .systems ;  to  the  Department  of  Marine  and  Fisheries 
were  transferred  lighthouses,  wharves  and  other  works  such  as  the  St.  Lawrence  ship  channel 
and  the  Sorel  shipyards.  The  Marconi  wireless  system,  which  Canada  was  the  first  of  all 
countries  to  adopt,  has  also  been  transferred  to  the  Department  of  the  Naval  Service  after  its 
establishment  by  this  department. 

Although  the  above  and  numerous  other  works  such  as  roads,  bridges,  buildings,  etc.,  have, 
from  time  to  time,  been  transferred  either  to  other  departments  or  to  provinces,  the  requirements 
of  our  progressive  country  have  been  so  great  that  new  avenues  are  constantly  opened  to  the 
activities  of  this  department.  While  it  continues  to  extend  our  splendid  system  of  water  trans- 
portation, it  gives  housing  accommodation  to  the  different  branches  of  the  public  service,  equips 
our  coasts,  our  large  islands,  the  new  and  still  sparsely  settled  portions  of  our  country  with  land 
and  cable  telegraph  or  telephone  communication.  In  recent  years  the  new  western  provinces 
and  the  Yukon  Territory  have  been  an  important  field  of  development  along  that  direction. 
The  works  constructed  or  operated  by  this  department  are  naturally  divided  into  three  classes, 
and  each  class  is  looked  after  by  a  different  branch ;  the  thre(>  branches,  which  may  eventually 
evolve  into  distinct  departments,  at  least  two  of  them,  are  the  Engineering,  the  Architectural, 
and  the  Telegraph  branches. 

The  Engineering  branch  looks  after  the  river  and  harbour  works,  bridges,  etc.  In  some 
re-spccts,  at  least,  this  is  the  most  important  branch.  While  it  requires  technical  ability  of  the 
highest  order,  its  very  objects  give  it  great  prominence;  in  aiding  inland  navigation,  in  procuring 
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shipping  facilities,  it  makes  it  possible  for  our  young  country  to  develop  and  carry  on  the  tre- 
mendous water  transportation  it  does.  The  recent  survey  of  the  proposed  CJcorgian  Bay  canal 
route  is  a  striking  instance  of  Ijoth  the  talent  that  is  developed  within  this  department,  and 
how  ministers  and  officials  are  alive  to  the  national  requirements  and  can  solve  in  a  way,  both 
practical  and  scientific,  the  greatest  problems  that  may  offer.  This  branch  is  essentially  a 
construction  branch,  although  it  retains  the  control  of  a  large  number  of  wharves,  and  op<;rate8 
and  maintains  the  slides  and  booms,  docks,  and  bridges.  The  dredging  operations  are  carried 
on  by  this  branch  through  contractors,  and  also  by  an  ever  increasing  fleet  of  dredges,  tugs, 
stonelifters,  etc.,  the  property  of  this  department.  Much  of  the  engineering  knowledge  ami 
advice  required  by  the  many  commissions  created  in  recent  years  has  been  found  in  this 
branch. 

The  following  statistics  may  best  illustrate  the  importance  of  the  branch.  The  estimates 
for  the  fiscal  year  1912-13  show  that  this  branch  was  allotted  $17,027,945.43  distributed  under 
642  headings,  601  of  which  were  for  the  construction,  or  improvement,  of  distinct  works,  and 
41  were  intended  for  repairs  and  maintenance  of  river  and  harbour  works  generally,  for  dredging 
operations  and  equipment,  and  for  the  survey  of  proposed  works.  The  actual  expenditure  for 
that  year,  1912-1913,  was  $10,659,603.49,  of  which  $5,980,029.93  were  for  dredging;  86  new 
works-have  been  completed  during  the  year,  and  at  its  close,  25  were  still  under  construction. 
This  branch  then  controlled  1398  harbour  works,  slides  and  booms  on  the  Saguenay,  St.  Maurice 
ami  Ottawa  rivers  and  tributaries,  15  bridges,  58  dredges  and  stonelifters,  and  42  tugs.  The 
staff  at  headquarters  is  now  composed  of  a  chief  engineer  and  74  engineers,  draughtsmen,  in- 
spectors and  clerks;  the  staffs  of  the  several  districts,  which  cover  the  whole  Dominion,  including 
the  engineers  in  charge,  numbering  close  to  250,  while  about  650  people  are  required  to  operate 
the  government  dredges,  slides  and  booms,  docks,  etc. 

The  Architectural  branch  erects  buildings  to  accommodate  the  different  branches  of  the 
public  service  such  as  the  Ottawa  Parliament  and  Departmental  buildings,  post  offices,  custom 
houses,  large  military  and  immigration  buildings,  lighthouses  and  other  small  buildings.  These 
included  sheds  of  no  architectural  importance  such  as  immigration  sheds,  small  drill  sheds  and 
armouries,  experimental  farm  buildings  that  are  now  generally  built  by  the  department  affected. 
This  branch  also  provides  housing  accommodation  by  renting  a  large  number  of  buildings 
both  at  Ottawa  and  all  over  the  country.  The  maintenance  of  most  Dominion  buildings  built 
or  rented  by  this  branch  remains  with  it;  the  most  notable  exceptions  are  the  penitentiaries 
and  the  military  buildings,  which  are  in  full  charge  of  the  departments  concerned.  The  following 
statistics  for  the  year  1912-1913  may  give  a  good  idea  of  the  importance  of  this  branch.  The 
estimates  allowed  the  Architectural  branch  amounted  to  $13,741,638.18  divided  under  351  head- 
ings, 309  of  which  were  for  the  erection  or  improvement  of  separate  buildings  or  groups  of  buildings. 
The  remaining  42  were  intended  for  repairs,  furniture,  heating,  Hghting,  rentals,  etc.,  of  Dom- 
inion buildings  generally.  The  actual  expenditure  was  $7,443,475.14,  of  which,  $5,549,065.62 
was  expended  in  acquiring  new  sites,  erecting  new  buildings,  extending  or  improving  existing 
buildings,  the  balance  being  the  amount  expended  in  small  repairs,  furnishings,  rentals,  and 
maintenance  of  Dominion  buildings  generally.  This  branch  completed  thirty-one  new 
buildings  in  1912-1913,  and  as  many  were  still  under  construction  at  the  close  of  that  fiscal 
year.  It  had  then  under  its  control  344  completed  buildings,  17  of  which  are  in  the  city  of 
Ottawa  exclusive  of  the  buildings  on  the  recently  acquired  properties.  It  also  controls  in  addi- 
tion some  210  rented  buildings,  or  suites  of  offices,  40  of  which  are  in  the  city  of  Ottawa. 

The  headquarters  staff  is  composed  of  a  chief  architect  and  91  architects,  draughtsmen, 
inspectors,  and  clerks,  while  the  outside  staffs  of  the  several  districts,  corresponding  to  the 
different  provinces  of  the  Dominion,  are  composed  of  30  architects  and  clerks.  The  main- 
tenance of  all  the  buildings  under  its  control  necessitates  the  employment  of  1,062  caretakers, 
watchmen,  firemen,  electricians,  elevator  attendants  and  mechanics. 

The  Telegraph  branch  provides  telegraph  and  telephone  communication,  as  already  stated, 
and  operates  the  different  systems  with  the  exception  of  a  few  miles  operated  by  commercial 
lines  and  under  leases.  Owing  to  its  peculiar  field  of  operations,  the  importance  of  this  branch 
is  not  as  generally  appreciated  as  that  of  other  branches  whose  works  are  established  mostly 
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for  tlie  convenience  of  the  large  centres  of  population.     In  consequence  it  may  not  be  amiss  to 
give  fuller  details  regarding  its  systems  of  telegraph  lines: 

Newfoundland: — Port  au  Basque,  Cape  Ray,  14  miles  of  wire,  used  in  connection  with  the 
Signal  service  and  connecting  with  the  Anglo-American  Telegraph  Company. 

Nova  Scotia: — inclusive  of  20  knots  of  submarine  line  between  Meat  Cove  and  St.  Paul's 
Island,   895|  miles  and  97  offices. 

New  Brunswick: — 99i  miles  and  21  offices. 

Quebec: — The  Magdalen  Islands  system  connecting  with  Meat  Cove,  C.  B.,  by  a  55  knot 
cable,  the  Anticosti-Gaspe  system  with  251j  miles  of  land  One  and  65j  knots  of  cable,  the 
Quarantine  system  including  Grosse  He,  Isle  of  Orleans,  He  Reaux,  He  aux  Coudres,  and  Crane 
Island.  This  system  connects  at  I'Ange  Gardien  on  the  north  shore  and  Montmagny  on  the 
south  shore,  and  covers  176 j  miles  inclusive  of  21  j  knots  of  cable.  Then  there  are  the  north 
shore  lines,  the  Chicoutimi  district  lines,  and  the  new  Kipiwa  dam — North  Timi.skaming  line 
covering  1,6224  miles  with  116  offices.  _^ 

Ontario: — The  only  line  entirely  in  this  province  is  that  of  Pelee  Island  in  Lake  Erie, 
extending  45f  miles  including  ITj  knots  of  cable  from  Point  Pelee  to  Leamington  Dock,  with 
18  offices. 

North- West: — The  main  sections  of  the  new  provinces  are  the  Qu'Appelle-Edmonton, 
Moosejaw-Wood  Mountain,  Edmonton-Athabasca  Landing,  and  there  are,  in  all,  1051  miles 
of  line  and  60  offices. 

British  Columbia  has  1051  miles  of  hne,  inclusive  of  42  knots  of  cable,  and  176  offices. 

Yukon: — This  territory  is  covered  with  3,1535  miles  of  line  and  127  offices;  it  may  be 
noted  here  that  when  the  rush  of  gold  seekers  was  at  its  height,  this  branch  did  excellent  work, 
which  at  the  time  drew  most  favourable  comments  from  distinguished  and  disinterested  witnesses. 

One  feat  accomplished  under  the  worst  conditions  was  the  construction  in  1899  of  650 
miles  in  the  short  space  of  six  months,  thus  reducing  by  21  days  the  time  then  required  to  trans- 
mit news  and  orders  for  the  good  government  of  the  cosmopolitan  population  lured  to  the 
extreme  north  by  the  gold  excitement.  There  were  in  operation  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year 
1912-13,  9,792|  miles  of  telegraph  and  telephone  lines,  inclusive  of  277  knots  of  cable,  with 
682  offices. 

Mention  should  also  be  made  of  the  cable  ship  Tyrian  aquired  some  twelve  years  ago 
and  used  by  this  branch  for  the  repairs  and  extension  of  cable  lines.  The  revenue  derived  from 
the  operation  of  all  the  different  lines  was  for  the  same  period  $215,526.11  and  the  expenditure 
$742,279,  of  which  .$491,5.50.80  was  for  their  maintenance  and  the  balance  for  repairs  and 
extensions.  The  headquarters  staff  is  composed  of  the  superintendent  and  6  assistants  and 
clerks,  while  640  telegraph  operators  and  line  repairers,  under  local  superintendents,  are  required 
to  operate  the  different  sections. 

The  three  branches  just  sketched  concentrate  in  the  one  secretarial  branch  of  the  depart- 
ment which,  with  a  staff  of  135  officials,  carries  the  work  of  the  following  sub-branches: — 

The  Correspondence  branch,  with  a  record  of  80,220  letters  received  during  1912-1913. 

The  Accountant  branch,  which,  in  1912-13,  handled  an  expenditure  of  $18,844,223.90, 
and  a  revenue  of  $488,194.23;  92,924  departmental  cheques  were  issued  in  that  year, 
inclusive  of  20,223  by  agencies,  and  1719  applications  upon  the  Auditor  General  for  Receiver 
General's  cheques  in  payment  of  contract  work,  etc. 

The  Law  branch,  with  a  record  of  711  contracts,  170  property  transfers,  and  78  leases. 
The  Collection  of  Revenue  branch,  which  collected  $248,448.82  mostly  from  slides 
and  booms,  and  graving  docks.     These  figures  do  not  include  the  revenue  from 
telegraph  lines,  which  is  collected  by  the  Telegraph  branch. 
There  are  also  the  Estimates,  the  Printing,  Stationery,  and  Advertising,  and  the  Photo- 
graphers  sub-branches. 
A  brief  reference  should  be  made  here  to  the  National  Art  Gallery,  which,  up  to  a  few  years 
ago,  was  administered  by  the  Architectural  branch.     The  government  having  decided  to  enlarge 
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the  appropriations  for  the  acquisition  of  works  of  art,  and  to  provide  more  suitable  quarters, 
a  director  was  appointed  and  an  advisory  council  nominated.  The  passing  of  "An  Act  to 
incorporate  the  National  Gallery  of  Canacla"  during  the  year  1912-1913,  marks  a  new  era  for 
the  National  Gallery.  The  present  advisory  council  is  made,  by  that  Act,  the  board  of  trustees 
of  the  National  Gallery  of  Canada  with  enlarged  powers  and  duties,  and  responsible  to  this 
department  for  the  expenditure  of  the  annual  appropriations. 

Notwithstanding  the  constant  transfer  of  works  or  class  of  works  to  other  departments, 
the  sphere  of  action  of  this  department  is  still  immense.  The  few  statistics  given  show  the 
steady  increase  of  its  operations  from  its  inception  almost  to  the  present,  but  that  is  small  in 
comparison  to  tlie  increases  we  are  witnessing  and  those  which  are  bound  to  occur  in  the  future. 
The  expenditure  for  the  fiscal  year  1912-1913,  being  almost  .$5,000,000  larger  than  that  of  the 
previous  year,  representing  an  increase  of  35  per  cent,  is  a  most  significant  occurrence.  It  is 
pregnant  with  large  administration  and  other  problems  that  engross  the  attention  of  the  staff 
of  this  department  and  have  so  much  to  do  with  the  ever  increasing  development  of  the  Domin- 
ion of  Canada. 

When  the  Parliament  buildings  at  Ottawa  were  under  construction,  it  was  decided  by  the 
administration  then  located  at  Quebec  that  photographs  should  be  obtained  to  show  the  amount 
of  progress  made  on  the  work.  Mr.  Samuel  McLaughlin  was  appointed  to  do  such  work  and 
this  was  the  inception  of  the  photographic  branch  of  the  Department  of  Public  Works.  Mr. 
McLaughlin  was  born  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  educated  at  Dublin,  came  to  Canada  and  .settled 
in  the  City  of  Quebec  as  a  watchmaker  and  chronometer  adjuster.  He  took  up  photography 
as  an  amateur,  but  soon  became  an  expert  and  was  appointed  Chief  Photographer;  remaining 
in  the  service  for  35  years  and  was  superannuated  in  1894.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Mr. 
D.  A.  McLaughlin,  the  present  incumbent,  who  was  born  in  the  city  of  Quel)ec,  educated  in 
Boston,  and  became  an  expert  steel  and  copper  plate  engraver,  photo-lithographer  and  plate 
printer.  He  was  the  first  photo-engraver  in  Canada  and  introduced  the  black  and  white  process 
which  is  rapidly  taking  the  place  of  the  blue  print. 

The  present  work  of  this  branch  consists  of  turning  out  contract  y^lans  and  drawings  for 
both  the  Department  of  Public  W'orks  and  Railways  and  Canals,  making  about  1,200  square  feet 
of  blue  print  daily,  about  the  same  of  Vandyke  or  Ijlaek  and  white.  In  the  execution  of  this 
work,  two  large  sun  frames  and  two  mercury-vapour  electrical  frames,  one  continuous  and  one 
.stationary,  are  used,  also  a  special  machine  for  drying  prints.  Plans  are  reduced  by  the  wet- 
plate  process.  The  branch  also  takes  photographs  of  works  in  process  of  construction  and 
after  their  completion.  A  few  years  ago  the  work  of  the  branch  increased  so  rapidly  that  it 
was  considered  necessary  to  instal  an  additional  plant  which  is  now  under  charge  of  Mr.  T.  G. 
Bell.  Both  galleries  are  located  in  the  West  Block,  and  it  is  a  source  of  pride  to  the  depart- 
ment that  the  work  issued  compares  favourably  with  the  best  turned  out  by  any  photographic 
establishment  in  Canada. 


Department    of  The  Department  of  Railways  and  Canals  was  established 

J    i^         I  i"^  the  year  1879,  by  an  Act  of  Parliament,  which  divided  the 

Railways  and    Canals        Department   of  Public   Works   into    two   departments,    and 

placed  the  control  of  all  canal  and  railway  work  under  the  new 
department.     But  the  history  of  these  works  commences  at  a  much  earlier  period. 

Canals 

The  earliest  records  in  connection  with  the  canals  refer  to  a  boat  canal,  commenced  by  the 
Sulpicians  in  the  year  1700,  to  overcome  the  Lachine  rapids,  but  which,  owing  to  the  failure 
of  the  contractor,  was  not  completed. 

Between  1779  and  1783,  small  canals  and  locks  were  built,  under  the  direction  of  Captain 
Twiss  of  the  Royal  Engineers,  at  four  places  along  the  River  St.  Lawrence  between  Lakes  St. 
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Louis  and  St.  Francis  for  the  purpose  of  overcoming  the  various  rapids.  In  the  years  1804-5> 
these  works  were  improved  and  enlarged,  and  a  canal  was  also  built  across  the  point  of  land  at 
the  junction  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Ottawa  rivers,  with  three  locks. 

In  1797-8  a  canal  was  built  by  the  North-West  Company  on  the  Canadian  side  of  the  Sault 
Ste.  Marie.  All  the  buildings  at  this  point  were  destroyed  by  the  Americans  in  1814.  In 
1816,  the  St.  Andrew's  Steam  Forwarding  Company  built  a  wooden  lock  at  a  point  where  the 
village  of  Vaudreuil  is  now  situated,  for  the  purpose  of  overcoming  the  rapids  between  He  Perrot 
and  the  main  shore  to  the  west,  and  thus  facilitating  navigation  between  Lake  St.  Louis  and 
the  Lake  of  Two  Mountains.  Prior  to  1800,  and  until  the  time  of  the  construction  of  the  Corn- 
wall canal,  the  Long  Sault  rapids  were  ascended  by  bateaux  by  means  of  two  small  locks; 
one  of  these,  a  wooden  lock,  was  situated  near  the  village  of  MouHnette,  and  was  built  by  Adam 
Di.xon,  a  merchant  of  that  place. 

This  completes  the  first  period  of  canal  construction,  after  which  there  were  three  periods, 
down  to  the  present  time,  coinciding  with  corresponding  developments  in  the  business  and 
population  of  the  country.  The  first  Lachine  canal  was  built  between  1821-5,  the  Welland 
between  1824-33,  Cornwall  between  1834-43,  Beauharnois,  1842-5,  and  the  Williamsburg  be- 
tween 1844-7. 

Between  1840  and  1870,  all  these  canals  were  enlarged,  and  new  canals  were  built  at  St. 
Ours  and  Chambly  on  the  Richelieu  river,  at  Ste.  Annes,  Carillon,  Grenville  and  Culbute  (now 
abandoned)  on  the  Ottawa  river,  and  the  Rideau  canal,  connecting  the  various  stretches  of 
river  and  lake  between  Ottawa  and  Kingston. 

Between  1870  and  the  present  time  most  of  these  canals  have  been  further  enlarged,  and 
the  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Soulanges,  Murray  and  St.  Peter's  canals  have  been  built,  and  the  Trent 
canal  is  nearing  completion.  At  the  present  time  the  Welland  ship  canal  is  under  construction. 
This  canal  will  rival  the  Panama  canal  in  dimensions.  Its  length  is  25  miles,  and  it  will  over- 
come a  difference  in  level  between  Lake  Ontario  and  Lake  Erie,  of  325^  feet,  by  means  of  seven 
locks,  each  800  feet  long  by  80  feet  wide,  with  30  feet  depth  of  water  on  the  sills.  The  lift  of 
each  lock  will  be  46|  feet.  The  construction  of  this  canal  is  in  charge  of  Mr.  J.  L.  Weller,  C.E., 
who  is  considered  to  be  the  leading  canal  engineer  of  Canada  to-day. 

Most  of  the  earlier  works  were  built  by  the  Royal  Engineers  and  were  afterwards  trans- 
ferred to  the  Provincial  Government  of  Canada.  The  transfer  was  authorized  to  be  accepted 
by  an  Act  of  the  Provincial  Parliament,  dated  May  30,  1855,  and  it  was  accepted  by  an  Order 
in  Council  of  January  25,  1856. 

Surveys  have  also  been  made  for  a  number  of  canal  works  that  have  not  so  far  been  carried 
out,  such  as  the  Georgian  Bay  canal,  a  canal  from  the  St.  Lawrence,  opposite  Montreal,  to 
the  Richelieu  river,  ancl  the  Bale  Verte  canal,  which  was  to  cut  the  isthmus  between  New  Bruns- 
wick and  Nova  Scotia. 

Railways 

The  first  railway  enterprise  in  the  country  was  the  construction  of  a  short  section  of  road, 
16  miles  long,  between  Laprairie  and  St.  John's,  Que.  This  was  opened  in  July,  1836,  with 
horse  traction;  locomotive  power  being  adopted  the  following  year.  It  was  part  of  the  Mont- 
real and  Champlain  railway,  which  was  completed  in  1851,  giving  communication  between 
Caughnawaga,  on  the  south  side  of  the  River  St.  Lawrence,  above  Montreal,  and  Rouses's 
Point,  near  the  United  States  boundary  line. 

But  it  was  not  until  1851  that  Government  supervision  of  railways  commenced,  when 
14-15  Victoria,  Cap.  73,  Sec.  17,  authorized  the  constitution  of  a  Board  of  Railway  Com- 
missioners, consisting  of  the  Receiver  General,  the  Inspector  General,  the  Commissioner  and 
Assistant  Commissioner  of  Public  Works,  and  the  Provincial  Postmaster  General,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Works  to  be  the  Secretary  of  the  Board. 

After  Confederation  (in  1869),  the  Railway  Act,  31  Victoria,  Cap.  68,  Sec.  23,  authorized 
the  Governor-in-Council  to  "appoint  such  members  of  the  Privy  Council  to  the  number  of  four 
at  least,  as  he  may  see  fit,  to  constitute  the  Railway  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council."    This 
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Board  remained  in  existence  until  the  year  1904,  when  it  was  superseded  by  the  present  Board 
of  Railway  Commissioners,  and  from  1867,  to  the  above  mentioned  date,  all  the  work  in  connec- 
tion with  the  board  was  performed  by  the  staff  of  the  department,  in  addition  to  their  other 
duties. 

The  Government  railways  coasist  of  the  Intercolonial,  Prince  Etlward  Island.  Hudson 
Bay  and  the  National  Transcontinental,  the  last  two  being  now  under  construction.  The  Inter- 
colonial consists  of  several  lines  of  railway  taken  over  from  the  Governments  of  Nova  Scotia 
and  New  Brunswick  at  Confederation,  and  additions  made  to  it,  from  time  to  time,  either  by 
construction  or  purchase;  and  now  extends  from  Sydney,  Xorth  Sydney,  Halifax  and  St.  John 
to  Montreal,  and  a  number  of  branches,  with  a  total  mileage  of  1,468.15.  The  Prince  Edward 
Island  railway  was  taken  over  from  the  province  at  its  entrj'  into  Confederation  in  1873. 
It  was  a  narrow  gauge  line  of  3  feet  6  inches.  It  extends  from  Tignish  to  Georgetown,  158.6 
miles,  and  from  Charlottetown  to  Murray  Harbour,  52.30  miles,  with  branches  to  Souris  and 
Cape  Traverse,  the  total  length  of  the  line  being  267.5  miles.  The  Hudson  Bay  railway  ex- 
tends from  The  Pas  to  Port  Nelson,  a  distance  of  418  miles,  and  it  is  now  under  construction. 
Extensive  harbour  and  terminal  works,  including  an  elevator,  are  under  way  at  the  latter  pwint. 
The  historj-  of  this  work  when  wTitten  will  be  one  of  the  most  romantic  of  the  department. 
During  last  summer  a  great  quantity  of  machiner>'  and  supplies  of  all  kinds  was  rushed  out  to 
Port  Nelson,  necessitating  the  emploj-ment  of  a  number  of  steamers,  two  of  which  were  lost; 
and  from  the  close  of  navigation  all  communication  was  cut  off  until  the  last  few  days,  when 
wireless  communication  was  established.  The  construction  of  this  railwaj-  was  in  charge  of 
Mr.  John  .\rmstrong,  C.E.,  with  headquarters  at  Winnipeg;  he  has  lately  been  replaced  b}'  Mr. 
J.  W.  Porter,  C.R  The  works  at  Port  Nelson  are  in  charge  of  Mr.  D.  W.  McLachlin,  C.E.,  one 
of  the  most  promising  engineers  on  the  departmental  staff. 

On  August  29,  1907,  the  cantilever  bridge  in  course  of  construction  by  the  Quebec  Bridge 
and  Railway  Company  suddenly  collapsed,  and,  on  December  1.  1908,  the  Government  took 
over  the  company's  undertaking.  A  Commission  was  appointed  to  undertake  the  rebuilding 
of  the  bridge,  some  changes  in  whose  membership  have  since  been  made,  and  the  work  is  still 
under  way.  The  bridge  will  be  3,228  feet  over  all,  with  a  centre  span  of  1,800  feet.  The  height 
above  channel  will  be  150  feet.  This  bridge  will  enable  the  Transcontinental  railway  to  cross 
the  St.  LawTence  river. 

The  department  is  building,  at  the  present  time,  a  line  of  railway  from  Dartmouth  to  Deans 
in  Nova  Scotia:  and  terminals  at  Cape  Tormentine,  N.B.,  and  Carleton  Point,  P.E.I. ,  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  a  car  ferrj-  service  with  the  island. 

The  department  also  makes  contracts  with  the  railway  companies  to  which  subsidies  have 
been  voted  by  Parliament,  and  it  sees  that  the  plans  of  their  proposed  works  are  up  to  a  certain 
standard,  and  inspects  the  work  before  pajTnent  of  subsidy. 

Headquarters  Staff 

The  first  Board  of  Works  was  established  on  August  17,  1841,  and  on  June  9.  1846,  an  Act 
of  Parliament  was  pa-s-sed  abrogating  the  Board  of  Works  and  establishing  the  Department  of 
Public  Works;  this  department  being  continued  until  1867,  when,  on  the  re-organization  of  the 
service,  after  Confederation,  a  new  department  under  the  same  name,  was  established  and  con- 
tinued until  October  1.  1879,  when  duties  relating  to  canals  and  railways  were  withdrawn  from 
its  control  and  placed  under  the  Department  of  Railways  and  Canals  then  constituted. 

The  departmental  staff  at  Ottawa  is  di\-ided  into  several  branches,  under  the  contn..!  of 
the  Deputy  Minister. 

The  Secretan.''s  branch  consists  of  two  di\'isions;  the  Correspondence,  which  prepares  all 
letters  and  reports  to  Council,  and  edits  the  annual  report;  and  the  Records,  which  registers 
all  correspondence,  documents,  maps,  plans,  etc..  prepares  returns  to  ParUament.  does  all  copy- 
ing required  for  the  department,  prepares  all  route  map  applications  for  hearing  by  the  Minister, 
seeing  that  the  applicants  have  proper  Parliamentary  authority,  that  their  applications  and  maps 
conform  to  the  regulations,  notifies  all  parties  concerned  and  attends  the  hearings.     In  addition 
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there  are  several  matters  coming  under  the  Secretary's  personal  supervision,  such  as  the  open- 
ing and  preparation  of  tenders  for  award,  the  supervision  of  the  private  cars,  and  other  matters. 
The  Accountant's  branch  does  the  accounting  work  of  the  department,  pays  all  salaries, 
wages,  accounts,  contractors,  estimates,  subsidies,  etc.;  prepares  statements  for  Parliament, 
for  the  use  of  the  Minister,  and  for  the  annual  report,  keeps  a  record  of  contractors'  securities, 
collects  all  rentals  due  to  the  department,  issues  requisitions  for  stationery  and  supplies  and 
distributes  same. 

The  Chief  Engineer's  branch  has  the  supervision  of  all  works  of  construction  on  both  canals 
and  railways,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  canals,  the  designing  of  all  new  works,  the  preparation 
of  plans  and  recording  of  .same,  and  the  inspection  of  subsidized  railways,  and  it  advises  the 
Minister  on  engineering  questions  and  prepares  an  annual  report  for  Parliament. 

The  Law  branch  has  charge  of  the  preparation  of  all  contracts,  leases,  sut)sidy  agreements 
and  other  legal  documents,  gives  advice  on  all  questions  of  law,  and  prepares  statements  for  the 
annual  report. 

The  Statistics  branch,  as  its  name  implies,  prepares  statistics  with  reference  to  canals, 
railways,  telephones,  telegraphs  and  express  companies. 

The  Auditing  branch  audits  all  pay-lists,  accounts,  railway  subsidy  payments,  requisitions, 
etc.  The  auditing  of  subsidy  payments  involves  the  examination  of  the  books  and  accounts 
of  the  railway  companies  concerned.  This  branch  prepares  the  Parliamentary  estimates,  and 
the  railway  subsidy  applications  for  presentation  to  Parliament.  It  also  has  charge  of  the  pre- 
paration of  the  papers  in  connection  with  all  appointments,  promotions  and  retirements. 

The  Purchasing  branch  issues  all  invitations  to  tender  for  supplies,  etc.,  required  for  the 
canals  and  Government  railways,  and  makes  all  purchases. 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that  the  work  of  the  department  is  of  a  varied  and  onerous 
nature,  necessitating  the  utmost  care  and  vigilance,  as  a  slight  mistake  will  often  have  the  most 
far-reaching  consequences,  and  perhaps  entail  considerable  expense.  This  may  be  easily  und«»r- 
stood  when  the  enormous  sums  of  money  received  and  expended  by  the  department  are  con- 
sidered. The  annual  expenditure  now  amounts  to  over  $4,000,000  on  canals  and  over  $36,000,000 
on  railways,  making  a  grand  total  of  over  .$40,000,000.  The  railway  revenue  for  the  year  end- 
ed March  31,  1913,  amounts  to  $12,442,203.46,  and  the  canal  revenue  for  the  same  period  is 
$307, .567. 66,  the  latter  being  derived  mostly  from  rentals,  as  the  canal  tolls  were  abolished  in 
1905. 

The  following  figures  may  prove  of  interest,  showing  as  they  do  the  total  expenditure  and 
revenue  of  the  department  as  far  as  ascertainable.  For  the  period  before  Confederation  it  is 
very  difficult  to  get  accurate  information.  It  must  be  remembered  that  of  the  total  amount 
over  $40,000,000  has  been  paid  as  subsidies  to  private  railway  companies. 

Canal  Expenditure 

Prior  to  Confederation $20,593,866  13 

Since  Confederation 117,714,213  38 

Total  to  March  31,  1913 $138,308,079  51 

Railway  Expenditure 

Prior  to  Confederation $13,881,460  65 

Since  Confederation 534,205,452  55 

Total  to  March  31,  1913 $548,086,913  20 

Both  branches  to  March  31,  1913,  as  above $686,394,992  71 
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The  pul)lications  issued  by  the  department  annually,  are — annual  report,  railway 
statistics,  canal  statistics,  telegraph  statistics,  telephone  statistics,  and  express  statistics; 
annual  reports  of  the  Board  of  Railway  Commissioners  and  the  Transcontinental  Railway 
Board.  The  annual  report  is  accompanied  by  a  portfolio  of  maps  showing  the  railways  and 
the  canal  systems  of  the  country.  The  department  also  publishes  from  time  to  time  special 
reports  and  maps. 

National  Transcontinental  Railway 

Thou_i!;h  not,  strictly  speaking,  a  part  of  the  Civil  Service  of  Canada,  the  st.nff  that  has 
been  at  work  since  1903-4  on  the  construction  of  the  National  Transcontinental  Railway  is  so 
closely  allied  with  the  Department  of  Railways,  and  is  .so  extremely  important  in  itself  that  the 
jirescnt  work  would  lie  incomplete  were  no  mention  made  of  this  branch  of  governmental  activity. 

The  National  Transcontinental  is  the  line  that  traverses  the  northern  part  of  Eastern 
Canada  from  Winnipeg  to  Moncton,  a  distance  of  1,804  miles.  It  is  built  in  pursuance  of  a 
bargain  made  with  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Railway  ('ompany.  Under  that  bargain  the  govern- 
ment was  to  construct  the  road,  and  the  company  to  operate  it  under  a  fifty  years'  lease. 

Con.struction  was  carried  on  by  a  Commission  appointed  by  the  government.  Under  the 
former  government  th'-re  were  four  commissioners,  but  the  present  administration  handed  the 
the  work  over  to  a  single  commissioner,  Mr.  R.  W.  Leonard,  who  is  now  in  charge.  At  the  height 
of  the  work  there  was  a  largo  staff  of  experts  in  the  several  branches,  all  chosen  from  among  the 
ablest  men  available;  for,  in  spite  of  differences  of  opinion  among  politicians  and  engineers 
as  to  the  wisdom  or  probity  of  the  policy  adopted  in  construction,  it  is  universally  conceded  that 
the  railway  is  the  best-built  origin.al  road  ever  known  in  America,  and  many  hold  that  it  is 
better  as  originally  constructed  than  any  other  road,  even  after  years  of  development  and  im- 
provement. Though  it  was  a  pioneer  line,  and  through  an  absolute  wilderness,  nearly  all  the 
way,  those  responsible  for  it  had  in  mind  the  handling  of  through  traffic,  and  built  accordingly. 
The  difficulties  to  be  faced  and  the  problems  to  be  solved  can  be  imagined;  and  it  is  to  the 
everlasting  credit  of  those  upon  whom  this  duty  was  laid  that  the  road  as  it  stands  is  admired 
even  by  those  who  hold  that  the  policy  involved  in  its  construction  was  fundamentally  wrong. 

The  chief  responsibility  while  the  work  was  doing,  and  the  greatest  credit  for  what  has  been 
accomplished,  go  to  Mr.  Gordon  Graiit,  chief  engineer  of  the  Commission,  a  man  eminent  in 
his  profession  before,  but  with  a  higher  reputation  now  than  ever  because  of  his  splendid  success 
in  C(mstructing  one  of  the  most  remarkable  railway  lines  in  the  world. 

The  staff  imder  Mr.  Grant  is  already  disbanding,  for  the  road  is  practically  completed. 
Many  are  being  firafted  into  the  several  departments  of  the  public  service,  while  others  find 
emploj'ment  in  connection  with  railway  and  other  projects  of  industrial  and  national  development. 

In  this  connection  it  will  be  convenient  to  refer  to  the  work  on  the  Quebec  Bridge.  Though 
this  work  was  decided  upon  before  the  National  Transcontinental  project  took  shape,  and  though 
it  is  being  carried  on  under  a  separate  commission,  yet  it  is  usually  discussed  by  public  men 
in  connection  with  Transcontinental  affairs.  The  work,  as  everybody  will  sadly  remember, 
was  interrupted  by  the  shocking  disaster  of  the  autumn  of  1907.  With  new  plans,,  and  under 
the  clo.se  and  anxious  supervision  of  the  most  eminent  bridge  builders  in  the  world,  the  con- 
struction is  now  going  forward  full  .swing,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  bridge  will  be  ready  for 
traffic  in  1917.  The  Quebec  Bridge  Commission  is  composed  of  three  world-famed  engineers, 
Messrs.  C.  N.  Mousarrat,  chairman  and  chief  engineer,  Ralph  Modjeska  and  C.  C.  Schneider. 
Under  these  men  is  .an  elaborate  organization  of  specialists.  This  is  a  most  spectacular  divisfon 
of  public  service  of  Canada,  for  the  work  upon  which  they  are  engaged  has  challenged  the 
attention  and  admiration  of  all  mankind.  When  the  work  is  finished  Canada  will  have  the 
satisfaction  of  having  taken  the  lead  in  bridge  building,  for  the  Quebec  bridge  will  be  the  greatest 
structure  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 
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Entrance  to  Port  Colborne  Harbor  Hudson  Bay  Railway  Bridge  across  Saskatchewan  River 

Locks  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie  "t  The  Pas 

Intercolonial  Railway,  "Ocean  Limited  "  Intercolonial  Railway  General  Offices,  Moncton,  N.B. 

near  Halifax,  N.S.  Hydraulic  Lift  Lock,  Trent  Canal,  Peterborough 
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The  Board  of  "The  greatest  creation  of  Parliament  in  many  years" 

n    •!  f>  •     '  — ^^^^^  opinion  of  the  Board  of  Railway  Commissioners  for 

Railway   Commissioners       Canada,  expressed    bj'    a    western  newspaper,    is  heartily 

echoed  from  Louisburg  to  Prince  Rupert.  Commenting 
upon  it,  an  eastern  editor  writes, —  "The  establishment  of  that  board  was  one  of  the  best  things 
that  ever  came  out  of  Canadian  politics."  "The  more  power  that  board  has  the  better." 
"A  splendid  public  asset." 

So  the  Board  of  Railway  Commissioners  needs  no  "boost"  in  these  pages.  It  is  the 
people's  court.  All  the  time  and  at  any  time,  any  citizen  or  citizens  may  go  before  the  Commission 
without  so  much  as  a  lawyer  or  a  dollar  bill  and  ask  and  get  prompt  justice  against  the  biggest 
railway  company  in  the  land. 

How  this  great  modern  tribmial  acquires  the  information  upon  which  to  base  its  wise  justice 
and  how  its  mandates  arc  carried  into  effect  are  matters  essential  to  its  work  and  existence. 
Judges  may  not  adjudge  without  evidence,  and  judgments  are  vain  things  unless  there  be 
officials  to  carry  them  out. 

So  the  Board  of  Railway  Commissioners  has  a  staff, — persons  who,  like  most  civil  servants, 
are  but  little  in  the  pu!)lic  eye,  but  who  daily  render  Canada  unmeasured  service  and  without 
whom  the  welfare  of  the  country  would  suffer  woefully.  This  staff  numbers,  at  present,  ninety 
persons,  ranging  from  e'ugineers  and  mechanical  experts  of  international  reputation  to  messengers 
and  stenographers.  It  is  divided  into  several  executive  departments  under  the  principal  head- 
ings of  "Traffic,"  "Engineering,"  "Record,"  "Secretary's,"  "Law"  and  "Operating;"  there 
l)eing  also  several  purely  clerical  branches.  Each  department  has  at  its  head  an  official  of 
special  training  and  long  experience  in  his  special  line,  having  charge  of,  and  responsibility  for, 
a  distinct  division  of  the  work  of  the  Commission. 

Just  how  much  work  there  is  to  be  done  and  how  closely  it  concerns  the  welfare  of  the  people 
of  Canada  may  be  indicated  in  a  general  way  by  quoting  a  few  points  from  the  last-published 
annual  report  of  the  Board.     It  shows  that, — 

21.53  railway  accidents,  involving  death  or  injury  to  2,400  persons,  were  reported,  of  which 
number  406  were  made  the  subjects  of  official  investigation; 

780  complaints  were  received  and  attended  to ; 

694  cases  were  heard  by  the  Board; 

121,077  freight  cars  and  2,318  locomotives  were  inspected; 

333  engineering  inspections  of  trackage,  bridges,  crossings,  etc.,  were  made; 

Hundreds  of  regulating  orders  were  issued  by  the  Traffic  department; 

A  constant  inspection  of  passenger  equipment,  yards,  stations,  rights  of  way,  fences,  fire- 
guards, etc.,  was  maintained  by  the  officers  during  their  constant  travelling  to  and  fro  over 
every  line  of  railway  from  Sydney  to  Prince  Rupert. 

All  this  means  an  accomplishment  of  immense  magnitude  for  the  protection  and  comfort 
of  the  travelling  public,  for  the  facilitation  of  commerce  and  for  the  safety  of  even  those  whose 
only  direct  connection  with  the  railway  business  of  the  country  is  the  risks  they  incur  at  grade 
crossings.  Even  the  man  who  lives  so  remote  from  railway  lines  that  he  never  sees  the  smoke 
nor  hears  the  screech  of  a  locomotive  is  not  independent  of  the  Railway  Commission,  for  the 
Board  regulates  the  freight  rates  whicli  have  so  important  a  bearing  on  the  cost  of  even  the 
clothing  he  wears  and  the  food  he  eats.  Everyone  in  Canada  owes  something  to  the  Board  of 
Railway  Commissioners  and  its  staff. 

The  headquarters  of  the  whole  organization  is.  of  course,  in  Ottawa,  but  the  Operating 
department,  for  the  prompt  despatch  of  its  work,  has  branches  in  Toronto,  Winnipeg  and  Calgary. 

When  the  Board  was  created,  the  organization  of  its  staff  required  much  careful  thought 
and  the  efficiency  and  economy  of  the  system  which  lias  been  built  up  is  tril)ute  to  the  ability  of 
the  Commissioners  and  their  chief  officers  who  had  the  matter  in  hand.  Up-to-date  business 
methods  prevail.     There  are  no  musty  traditions  to  be  honoured  and  no  useless  red  tape  is 
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employed.  Certain  forms  of  procedure  are  rigidly  adhered  to,  but  these  forms  have  been  de- 
signed to  at  once  facilitate  and  assure  the  precise  performance  of  every  act  of  public  service 
discharged  by  the  Commission.  When  a  fanner  reports  the  failure  of  a  railway  to  keep  a  cattle- 
guard  in  repair,  his  complaint  receives  just  as  prompt  attention  as  that  of  a  groat  manufacturing 
company,  aggrieved  by  alleged  excessive  freight  rates.  The  express  charges  on  a  can  of  sour 
cream,  the  smashing  of  a  trunk  by  a  Ijaggagcman  and  the  petition  of  the  second  largest  city  of 
Canada  against  a  multi-millionaire  power  company  which  made  fn!e  use  of  streets  as  right  of 
way  for  its  pole  lines  were  all  within  the  scope  of  the  Commission.  The  staff  prepared  the 
complaints  for  hearing  and,  when  judgments  had  been  given  according  to  law  and  equity,  the 
staff  officials  saw  that  they  were  duly  delivered  and  carried  out.  So  the  Commissioners  need  a 
staff  and  the  country  needs  both,  and  Canada  is  a  better  place  to  live  in  because  both  are 
doing  their  duty  every  day. 


Post   Office  When  in  1760  Canada  became  a  British  possession,  a  po.stal  system 

connecting  all  the  older  British  colonies  with  one  another,  and  attached  to 
Department  that  of  the  Mother  Country,  was  in  operation  in  North  America;  the 
system  being  under  the  control  of  the  Postmaster  General  of  Great 
Britain,  who  administered  it  through  deputies  of  his  own  choosing,  one  of  the  earliest  of  these 
being  Benjamin  Franklin,  whose  appointment  dated  from  1753.  The  post  office  at  this  time, 
and  for  many  succeeding  years,  was  not  a  popular  institution,  the  high  postage  rates  making 
this  impossible.  Franklin  made  no  attempt  to  effect  a  reduction  in  the  rates,  although  quite 
appreciating  the  value  of  good  and  satisfactory  service. 

In  1763,  when  the  news  of  the  Peace  of  Paris  reached  America,  Franklin  opened  post  offices 
at  Montreal,  Three  Rivers,  and  Quebec,  placing  them  all  under  the  charge  of  Hugh  Finlay,  a 
young  Scotchman  who  had  come  to  Quebec  in  1760,  and  who  became  the  first  resident  Postmaster 
General.  The  system  in  Canada  was  connected  with  that  of  the  other  colonies  by  a  courier 
service  between  Montreal  and  New  York ;  weekly  trips  being  performed  by  way  of  Lake  Cham- 
plain  and  the  portage  to  the  Hudson,  and  down  that  river  to  New  York,  connecting  with  the 
sailing  packet  monthly  for  Great  Britain. 

Rates  designed  to  meet  new  conditions  were  fixed  in  1765.  A  rate  of  4d.  a  letter  up  to  60 
miles  and  6d.  up  to  100  miles  remained  in  force,  as  before,  with  2d.  a  letter  for  every  hundred 
miles  beyond  the  first  hundred.  From  New  York  to  Montreal  and  Quebec,  the  rate  was  then 
made  Is.  and  Is.  4d.,  respectively,  and  between  Montreal  and  Quebec  8d.  and  6d^  between 
either  place  to  Three  Rivers.     Between  any  two  sea-ports  the  rate  was  4d. 

The  American  Revolution  interrupted  the  postal  service,  and  for  some  years  dissatisfaction 
and  discouragement  prevailed.  Eventually  conditions  improved  and  with  the  establishment 
of  a  mail  route  between  Quebec  and  Halifax  in  1788  post  offices  were  opened  at  Fredericton, 
Digby,  AnnapoHs,  Horton  (near  Wolfville)  and  Windsor. 

Post  offices  were  established  in  1755  at  Halifax;  in  1784  at  St.  John,  and  in  1789  at  Lachine, 
Cedars,  Coteau  du  Lac,  Charlottenburg,  Cornwall,  Lancaster,  Osnabruck,  Augusta,  Elizabeth- 
town  (now  Brockville)  and  Kingston. 

After  Hugh  Finlay,  George  Heriot  was  Deputy  Postmaster  General,  and  he  strongly  urged 
the  needs  of  the  Upper  Province  for  better  mail  service,  York  (Toronto)  being  completely  isolated, 
although  then,  as  now,  the  Capital. 

Niagara  had  a  post  office  in  1789,  but  no  regular  service  before  1804,  and  not  until  1810 
was  a  regular  service  given  to  Upper  Canada.  In  that  year  fortnightly  couriers  were  put  oii 
between  Montreal  and  Kingston  and  the  route  maintained  throughout  the  year.  In  1811  a  similar 
service  was  given  to  York  and  Niagara,  with  occasional  trips  to  Amherstburg. 

Heriot  resigned  in  1816,  and  Daniel  Sutherland  succeeded  him.  At  this  time  the  agitation 
for  the  control  of  the  post  office  by  the  colonies  commenced  and  culminated  only  after  the  two 
provinces  were  united. 
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Some  instances  to  show  the  excessive  rates  cliarged  may  he  edifying.  On  a  single  letter 
carried  hy  packet  from  London,  Eng.,  to  Quehec  by  way  of  Halifax,  92  cents;  to  Montreal,  96 
cents;  to  Kingston,  S1.04;  to  Toronto,  $1.12,  and  to  Amherstburg — the  end  of  the  postal  system, 
$1.24. 

In  1827  Mr.  Stayner  succeeded  as  Deputy  Postmaster  General.  During  his  tenure  of  office 
the  agitation  for  redress  of  grievances  was  not  allayed,  a  newspaper  rate  grievance  being  added 
to  those  already  existing,  and  the  British  Government  was  forced  at  last  to  submit  the  whole 
matter  to  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown.  The  Imperial  Act  of  1834  was  the  outcome,  but  its 
defects  were  so  manifest  that  it  was  set  aside  and  the  Assemblies  of  both  provinces  tried  their 
hands  on  Post  Office  Acts  of  their  own. 

In  Lower  Canada  the  subject  was  considered  by  a  special  committee  of  the  House.  This 
committee  recommended  that  a  provincial  postal  system  be  established  in  Lower  Canada.  In 
Upper  Canada  there  was  also  a  demand  for  a  local  postal  system  under  the  control  of  the  Provincial 
government.  Shortly  after  this  the  home  government  placed  the  whole  matter  in  the  hands  of 
Lord  Durham,  who,  in  his  celebrated  report  on  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  Canadas,  gave  it  as 
his  opinion  that  there  was  great  justice  in  the  complaints  of  the  Legislatures,  and  recommended 
strongly  that,  if  any  plan  for  the  united  government  of  the  colonies  should  be  adopted,  the  control 
and  revenue  of  the  post  office  should  be  given  to  the  colony.  Mr.  Poulett  Thomson  (afterwards 
Lord  Sydenham)  came  to  Canada  in  1839,  with  instructions  to  give  effect  to  the  policy  enunciated 
by  Lord  Durham,  and  he  appointed  a  Commission  thereon,  whose  report,  made  on  the  last  day 
of  1841,  was  the  foundation  of  the  re-organization  of  the  department  which  took  place  after  the 
union  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  in  1841. 

The  period  between  1840  and  1867  was  one  of  great  importance  in  the  history  of  Canada's 
post  office;  mail  transportation  across  the  Atlantic  and  through  Canada  by  steamship  and  rail- 
way being  the  factors  which  brought  about  new  postal  conditions  fraught  with  immense  poten- 
tialities for  the  Dominion 

Rowland  Hill,  the  illustrious  expounder  of  penny  postage,  saw  on  the  10th  January,  1840, 
his  great  scheme  of  a  penny  per  half-ounce  rate  adopted  by  the  British  Government  to  apply  to 
every  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  thus  the  thin  edge  of  the  wedge  was  driven  into  the 
theory  that  high  postage  rates  were  demanded  in  order  to  maintain  an  adequate  postal  revenue. 

In  Nova  Scotia  (including  Cape  Breton)  in  1841,  there  were  17  post  offices  and  51  sub- 
post  offices.  Prince  Edward  Lsland  had  very  indifferent  mail  accommodation  at  this  time, 
although  it  had  irregular  communication  with  Nova  Scotia  in  1803,  a  packet  service  between 
Pictou  and  Charlottetown  in  1816,  and  in  1827  an  inland  service  with  a  2d.  for  letters  and  jd. 
rate  for  newspapers. 

Much  contention  arose  at  this  period  with  regard  to  the  conveyance  of  British  mails  be- 
tween Quebec  and  Halifax,  the  British  Government  desiring  that  Canada  should  pay  a  share  of 
the  expense,  which  the  Legislature  of  Nova  Scotia  refused  to  do.  Accordingly  a  change  was 
made  in  the  landing  place  of  British  mails,  and  in  1854  letter  mails  for  Canada  were  landed  at 
Boston. 

Under  Lord  Elgin,  who  assumed  office  as  Governor  General  at  the  end  of  January,  1847, 
a  new  era  in  Canada's  postal  affairs  began.  Lord  Elgin  met  representatives  of  the  two  colonies 
of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  at  Montreal,  and  discussed  with  them  the  questions  as  to 
whether  there  should  be  one  system  comprehending  a  postal  service  in  all  the  provinces  or  whether 
each  province  should  have  its  own  system;  the  result  being  that  the  latter  proposition  was  de- 
cided upon.  A  3d.  rate  for  any  distance  up  to  300  miles  was  adopted,  leaving  other  legislatures 
to  charge  6d.  per  half  ounce  beyond  that  distance. 

Two  deputies  of  the  Postmaster  General  of  Great  Britain  were  in  office  about  this  time 
(1840),  one  having  supervision  over  the  post  offices  in  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia  and  Prince 
Edward  Island,  and  the  other  those  in  Upper  and  Lower  Canada.  These  deputies  did  not 
recognize  the  existence  of  any  local  authority  and,  accordingly,  much  dissatisfaction  prevailed. 

When  on  April  6,  1851,  the  transfer  of  the  control  of  the  Post  Office  Department 
in  the  Province  of  Quebec  was  made  by  the  Imperial  Post  Office  authorities  to  the  Provincial 
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government,  there  were  601  post  offices  in  operation;  the  gross  revenue  raised  under  the  auth- 
ority of  the  Imperial  Post  Office  at  the  high  tariff  rates  then  prevailing,  being  for  the  preceding 
year  £93,802  currency  ($456,815). 

Under  the  Provincial  Act,  providing  for  the  management  of  the  department  after  the 
transfer,  a  uniform  rate  of  3d.  per  §  ounce  was  charged  as  against  that  previously  collected, 
namely,  9d.  per  ^  ounce. 

In  1854,  Mr.  Peter  LeSueur,  father  of  Dr.  LeSueur,  the  late  esteemed  and  able  Secretary 
of  the  department,  was  appointed  to  establish  a  money  order  system  for  Canada,  and  to  Mr. 
LeSueur,  Sr.,  is  conceded  the  honour  of  inaugurating  a  system  which  to-day  has  reached  pro- 
portions that  give  cause  for  pardonable  pride. 

In  Quebec,  in  1855,  the  department  occupied  two  adjoining  dwelling-houses  on  Mount 
Carmel  street,  just  west  of  Haldimand  street;  the  staff  of  the  department  consisting  of  16  or 
17  persons. 

When  in  the  fall  of  1855  the  seat  of  government,  and  with  it  the  Post  Office  Department, 
was  removed  to  Toronto,  that  city  had  no  direct  railway  connection  with  the  East.  The  staff 
of  the  department  numbered  in  the  following  year  23  persons,  5  of  whom  were  under  the  Sec- 
retary, 6  in  the  Money  Order  branch,  2  in  the  Dead  Letter  office,  and  10  in  the  Accountant's 
office.  The  Hon.  James  Morris  was  the  first  Canadian  Postmaster  General,  the  officers  of  the 
department  under  Mr.  Morris  being,  Mr.  W.  H.  Griffin,  secretary;  Mr.  E.  F.  King,  chief  clerk; 
Mr.  E.  J.  King,  accountant,  and  Mr.  Peter  LeSueur,  superintendent.  Money  Order  branch. 
In  1854  the  new  post  office  at  Montreal  was  opened  for  business. 

The  English  mails  used  to  be  sent  in  those  days  in  charge  of  special  messengers  between 
Toronto  and  New  York,  Kingston  and  New  York  and  Montreal  and  New  York.  These  officers 
would  start  from  the  different  cities  mentioned  with  their  mails  in  time  for  the  outgoing 
steamer,  and  would  receive  the  incoming  mail  and  conduct  it  to  its  Canadian  destination. 

Postage  stamps,  which  in  1840  were  introduced  in  the  mother  land,  were  in  1851  first  pro- 
cured and  issued  for  the  prepayment  of  letters  in  Canada;  the  values  of  these  being  3d.,  6d.  and 
Is.  The  demand  for  these  stamps  was  not  very  great  and  the  sales  during  the  last  quarter  of 
the  year  prompted  the  remark  in  the  report  of  the  Postmaster  General  that  "the  sales  of  the  last 
quarter  of  the  year  would  seem  to  demonstrate  that  the  use  of  the  stamps  in  prepayment  of  letters 
is  rather  diminishing  than  gaining  ground  in  the  community."  Messrs.  Rawdon,  Wright,  Hatch 
&  Co.,  of  New  York,  were  the  manufacturers  of  our  stamps  in  the  year  above  mentioned.  The 
issue  for  the  year  amounted  to  £4,342  ($21,247).  To-day  the  average  issue  daily  is  about  double 
the  annual  issue  in  1851,  the  issue  for  the  fiscal  year  1912-13  being  $14,112,  927.63.  It  is  evident 
that  the  little  postage  stamp  is  a  popular  piece  of  paper  to-day. 

The  railway  mail  service  of  Canada  dates  from  the  year  1854,  the  first  service  having  been 
operated  between  Niagara  Falls  and  London.  In  1855-6  with  the  extension  of  the  Grand 
Trunk  railway  westward  from  Montreal,  railway  post  office  service  was  put  into  operation 
on  this  section  of  the  system.  There  were  1,293  post  offices  in  active  operation  on  March 
31,  1855,  as  against  60l"in  April,  1851. 

On  February  1,  1855,  the  provincial  money  order  system,  which  was  based  on  that  of 
Great  Britain,  was  organized  (as  already  referred  to),  and  operations  commenced  at  84  of  the 
principal  post  offices,  the  operations  of  the  first  year  showing  a  total  of  money  orders  issued 
amounting  to  upwards  of  £160,000.  About  this  time  a  plan  of  registration  was  introduced 
in  all  the  post  offices,  superseding  the  practice  of  recording  only  letters  marked  or  distinguished 
as  containing  money.  Any  letter  which  the  sender  desired  record  of  could,  under  this  regulation, 
be  sent  on  prepayment  of  a  registery  fee  of  one  penny.  During  the  year  1855,  the  franking 
privilege  was  given  to  correspondence  of  the  Legislature  and  of  the  public  departments,  and 
charges  on  the  transmission  of  Canadian  newspapers  by  post  abolished. 

In  referring  to  the  increased  cost  in  transporting  the  mails  by  railway  at  this  time,  the  Post- 
master General,  in  his  annual  report,  said:  "Very  important  facilities  are  unquestionably  se- 
cured in  this  way  to  correspondence,  but  at  the  same  time  another  expensive  feature  is  created  by 
this  peculiar  requirement  of  Railway  Mail  Service."  What  would  be  the  condition  of  Canada  to- 
day without  the  "peculiar  requirement"  of  railway  mail  service? 
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Speaking  of  the  accommodation  at  Toronto,  the  Postmaster  General,  in  his  annual  report, 
states  that,  "The  accommodation  afforded  by  the  tenement  occupied  by  the  post  office  at  To- 
ronto, appeared  to  be  so  entirely  inadequate  to  the  requirements  of  the  city,  that  it  was  deemed 
expedient  to  secure,  by  the  erection  of  a  public  building  ....  the  convenience  and  im- 
provements urgently  required  by  the  increasing  correspondence  passing  through  the  Toronto 
post  office."  The  Toronto  post  office  leads  the  Dominion  to-day  "by  a  large  majority"  in  the 
extent  of  its  postal  operations,  a  fact  which,  in  the  light  of  its  early  activity  in  that  direction, 
shows  its  ambition  to  be  in  very  truth  the  "Queen  City."  During  the  calendar  year  1913,  the 
amount  of  the  issue  in  postage  stamps  and  other  items  of  the  stamp  issue  to  the  Toronto  post 
office  (which  is  also  a  stamp  depot)  was  $4,739,190,  the  distribution  and  sale  of  which  represents 
only  one  phase  of  the  work  of  that  office. 

During  the  year  1857  the  growing  interest  of  Canada  in  connection  with  the  Red  River  and 
regions  of  the  North  West,  induced  the  government  to  authorize  the  establishment  of  mail 
communication  directly  through  Canadian  territory  by  way  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Lake  Superior 
and  the  voyageur  route  to  Lake  Winnipeg  and  Red  River.  On  the  upper  lakes  mails  were  carried 
twice  a  month  in  summer  between  Collingwood  and  Fort  William,  and  from  the  latter  place  by 
canoe  to  and  from  Red  River.  When  navigation  closed,  a  monthly  service  was  kept  up  by  snow 
shoes  and  dog  trains. 

In  his  report  for  September  30,  1858,  the  Postmaster  General  refers  to  "free  newspapers" 
transmitted  annually  as  exceeding  ten  millions. 

An  interesting  side-light  into  early  conditions  exists  in  the  report  of  the  Postmaster  General 
of  1857,  as  to  the  use  of  postage  stamps.  "Moreover,"  he  says,  "the  Department  has  been 
led,  by  the  increasing  use  of  postage  stamps,  to  take  measures  for  obtaining  the  Canadian  post- 
age stamps  on  sheets  perforated  in  the  dividing  lines,  to  facilitate  the  separation  of  a  single  stamp 
from  the  others  on  a  sheet  when  required  for  use." 

Again,  dealing  with  the  railway  mail  service,  he  says,  "This  Railway  Mail  organization 
is  fast  assuming  the  proportions  of  a  separate  and  most  important  branch  of  the  establishment. 
Already  more  than  40  clerks  are  specially  employed  in  the  Railway  Post  Office,  travelling,  each 
clerk,  from  600  to  1,000  miles  a  week  in  the  performance  of  the  above  described  duties." 

In  his  report  for  1859,  the  Postmaster  General  refers  in  these  terms  to  the  street  letter  boxes 
then  adopted:  "The  experiment  of  placing  street  letter  boxes  in  our  cities,  for  the  reception  of 
letters,  has  been  commenced  at  Toronto,  and  with  very  encouraging  results." 

A  parcel  post  system  was  instituted  in  January,  1859;  the  weight  limit  of  2  pounds  soon  after 
having  been  made  3  pounds.  The  transmission  of  parcels  by  post  was  then  necessarily  linuted 
to  places  within  the  province,  and  the  revenue  therefrom  accordingly  was  small,  about  $1,600 
per  annum  being  about  the  average  revenue  from  this  source  during  its  earlier  years. 

The  succeeding  years  up  to  1867  saw  a  gradual  growth  in  postal  matters  in  Canada.  London 
got  a  new  post  office  in  1860,  which  its  increasing  importance  demanded. 

On  January  1,  1864,  an  arrangement  for  the  exchange  of  money  orders  between  the  post 
offices  of  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia  came  into  effect,  and  on  July  1  of  the  same  year  Newfound- 
land, and  in  the  succeeding  year  New  Brunswick,  came  into  the  arrangement.  JBill  stamps  and 
Lower  Canada  law  stamps  were  undertaken  by  the  department  for  sale  through  the  post  offices, 
the  postmasters  accounting  for  sales  of  same.  Sixty-one  clerks  were  at  this  time  employed  in  the 
Railway  Mail  Service  branch  of  the  department. 

Referring  to  the  difficulties  of  the  service  in  New  Brunswick  on  the  Matapediac  route,  which 
for  the  first  time  during  the  winter  of  1864-5  was  made  by  horses,  the  Postmaster  General  says, 
"Since  post  communication  was  first  established  on  the  Matapediac  route — now  29  years  ago — 
the  mails  have  been  transported  in  Winter  by  couriers,  travelling  on  snow  .shoes,  aided  occasion- 
ally by  dogs  when  the  snow  was  in  fit  condition  for  such  animals,  and  the  light  sleighs  they  are 
accustomed  to  draw,  and  more  than  one  courier  has  lost  his  life  in  the  performance  of  this  ser- 
vice, over  a  wilderness  track  of  96  miles  in  length,  with  but  three  or  four  places  of  slielter  on  the 
line."     The  delivery  of  Her  Majesty's  mails  meant  hardship  in  those  days. 

Under  the  terms  of  Confederation  the  general  postal  system  of  the  Dominion,  embracing 
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all  the  post  offices  in  the  provinces  then  existing,  which  came  in  under  the  Act,  took  the  form 
that  has  grown  into  the  system  of  to-day.  The  Post  Office  Act  of  1867,  passed  in  the  first  session 
of  the  Dominion  Parliament,  which  took  effect  on  April  1,  1868,  provided  for  a  uniform  system 
of  post  office  organization,  and  enacted  a  reduction  in  the  rate  of  domestic  letter  postage  from 
5  cents  to  3  cents  per  half  ounce,  as  well  as  reducing  the  charges  in  other  directions.  On  April  1 
of  the  same  year  (1868),  the  Savings  Bank  system  was  established  when  81  of  the  principal  post 
offices  in  Ontario  and  Quebec  commenced  to  receive  deposits;  the  first  year's  deposits  amount- 
ing to  .S861,655  from  15,134  depositors,  giving  evidence  of  thrift  and  prosperity  on  the  part 
of  the  people. 

From  January  1,  1870,  an  important  reduction  was  made  in  the  rate  on  correspondence 
with  the  United  Kingdom  from  121  cents  to  6  cents  per  half  ounce  letter;  a  marked  increase  in 
correspondence  following  the  reduction.  This  year  3,820  post  offices  were  in  operation,  the 
revenue  amounting  to  $1,011,767,  and  the  expenditure  to  .11,155,261.  In  Ontario  and  Quebec 
many  post  offices  were  opened  during  the  year,  carrying  postal  facilities  in  every  direction.  In 
New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia  the  extension  of  the  railway  fines  north  and  west  of  St.  John 
to  Fredericton,  and  to  the  United  States  boundary — also  into  Nova  Scotia  over  lines  in  that 
province  to  points  as  far  as  Halifax — provided  improved  service  to  these  sections.  In  the  middle 
and  far  west  to  Fort  Garry  new  arrangements  were  made  that  offered  greatly  appreciated  mail 
accommodation. 

In  June,  1871,  post  cards  were  first  introduced;  the  demand  for  stamped  envelopes  neces- 
sitated their  issue  in  the  5  cent  and  10  cent  denominations  as  early  as  1860.  Postmasters  of 
to-day  may  be  interested  to  know  that  when  the  post  offices  of  the  several  provinces  of  the  Do- 
minion came  under  a  central  administration  in  July,  1867,  it  was  found  that  in  Ontario  and 
Quebec  postmasters,  save  at  the  chief  cities,  were  always  paid  by  a  commission  or  percentage 
on  the  postage  collected  on  the  letters  and  other  postal  matter  posted  at  and  delivered  from  their 
respective  offices.  In  Nova  Scotia,  postmasters  and  way  office  keepers  were  found  to  be  receiv- 
ing annual  salaries.  In  New  Brunswick  the  compensation  was  partly  of  the  nature  of  a  salary, 
and  partly  of  a  commission.  A  general  scale  of  compensation  was  adopted  on  January  1,  1870, 
putting  the  system  on  an  equitable  basis. 

In  1872  the  postal  business  of  British  Columbia  and  Manitoba  was  included  for  the  first 
time  in  the  accounts  of  the  Dominion.  New  post  offices  and  new  routes  became  established, 
and  from  September  11,  the  Intercolonial  railway,  between  Truro  and  Amherst,  N.S.,  was  used 
for  mail  transportation,  a  distance  of  77  miles,  uniting  the  Nova  Scotia  system  of  railways  with 
the  railways  of  New  Brun.swick  and  the  United  States,  and  giving  a  continuous  line  of  railway 
mail  communication  from  Halifax  to  Montreal  and  Ottawa,  and  to  other  cities  of  Quebec  and 
Ontario. 

On  November  1,  1872,  a  reciprocal  postal  arrangement  with  Newfoundland  went  into 
effect  and  the  prepaid  letter  rate  was  reduced  from  121  cents  to  6  cents. 

In  1873  a  post  office  inspectorate  at  Victoria  was  established;  Prince  Edward  Island  came 
into  Confederation,  and  180  post  offices  were  added  to  the  number  already  in  operation  in  the 
Dominion.  Besides  free  delivery  by  letter  carriers  in  the  principal  cities  which  followed  in  1874, 
other  advanced  features  were  adopted,  such  as  present-day  treatment  of  dead  letters,  and  the 
.sale  of  postage  stamps  by  stamp  vendors.  In  this  year  Mr.  J.  Cunningham  Stewart  was 
superintendent  of  the  Savings  Bank  branch;  Mr.  W.  H.  Griffin,  Deputy  Postmaster  General; 
Mr.  P.  LeSueur,  chief  superintendent.  Money  Order  branches;  Mr.  Wm.  White,  secretary,  and 
Mr.  H.  A.  Wicksteed,  accountant.  The  money  order  systems  in  the  provinces  were  under  the 
supervision  of  local  superintendents  at  this  time. 

On  October  1,  1874,  free  delivery  by  letter  carrier  went  into  operation  in  Montreal;  and  in 
Toronto,  Quebec,  Ottawa,  Hamilton  and  St.  John  in  the  following  year.  Previous  to  this  a 
charge  of  1  cent  on  each  letter  and  newspaper  was  collected  on  delivery  by  letter  carriers.  The 
Post  Office  Act  of  1874,  which  took  partial  effect  on  May  1,  1875,  made  many  and  important 
changes  in  the  postal  system  of  Canada,  chiefly  in  the  adoption  of  the  principle  of  compulsory 
prepayment  in  respect  of  all  matters  passing  by  post  within  the  Dominion,  and  in  the  reduction 
of  the  charges  on  newspapers,  periodicals  and  miscellaneous  articles.    A  5  cent  rate  between 
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Canada  and  the  United  Kingdom  was  adopted,  and  three  registration  stamps  issued,  namely, 
a  2  cent  red  stamp  for  the  registration  of  letters  within  the  Dominion,  a  5  cent  green  stamp  for 
registered  letters  for  the  United  States,  and  an  8  cent  blue  stamp  for  registered  letters  to  the 
United  Kingdom.  Since  1893  no  distinctive  stamp  has  been  used,  experience  having  taught 
the  department  that  the  ordinary  stamps  were  preferable  and  prevented  confusion. 

In  Halifax,  letters  and  papers  have  been  delivered  by  letter  carriers  since  1851.  When  this 
system  began  at  Montreal,  Toronto,  Quebec  and  Ottawa  the  letter  carriers  were  paid  regular 
salaries  and  the  fees  collected  by  them  were  brought  to  revenue  account.  At  Hamilton  and  St. 
John  the  carriers  received  no  salaries,  but  retained  any  compensation  for  their  services  the 
fees  on  the  letters  and  papers  they  delivered  brought  them.  To-day  letter  carriers  are  paid  a 
per  diem  amount  ranging  from  $2  to  $3. 

In  1850  there  were  only  55  miles  of  railway  used  for  mail  purposes,  in  1875  there  were  4,176, 
and  on  March  31,  last,  28,790  miles.  Mails  began  to  be  carried  over  the  Prince  Edward  Island 
railway  on  June  1,  1875.  The  Intercolonial  railway  had  been  extended  the  previous  j'ear  from 
Campbellton  to  Moncton,  affording  thereby  a  better  service  to  the  country  intervening. 

In  1874  a  change  was  made  in  the  manner  of  treating  "dead"  letters,  whereby  all  such 
letters  originating  in  Canada,  where  the  address  was  given,  were  returned  to  the  writers.  Pre- 
vious to  this  unclaimed  letters  were  advertised,  the  cost  of  same  being  considerable. 

On  June  17,  1875,  mails  by  Canadian  mail  steamers  to  and  from  Liverpool  via  Londonderry 
were  first  landed  and  embarked  at  Riniouski  by  steam  tender,  thus  greatly  accelerating  the  mails 
inwards  and  outwards.     The  following  two  years  were  not  eventful. 

The  opening  of  new  post  office  buildings  in  Montreal,  St.  John,  and  Ottawa,  the  establish- 
ment of  free  letter  carrier  delivery  at  London,  April  24,  1876,  and  the  opening  of  the  Intercolonial 
railway  throughout  its  entire  length,  by  which  Halifax  and  St.  John  were  connected  with  the 
whole  railway  system  of  the  Dominion,  were  some  of  the  occurrences  that  may  be  noted.  The 
application  of  Canada  for  admission  to  the  Postal  Union,  not  proving  successful,  the  charges 
on  postal  matter  between  Canada  and  the  United  Kingdom  were  assimulated  to  the  Postal  Union 
rates,  and  a  convention  arranged  with  Germany  from  April  1,  1877,  for  the  exchange  of  mails 
between  that  Empire  and  Canada  under  the  conditions  of  the  Union.  On  July  1,  1878,  Canada 
was  admitted  to  be  a  member  of  the  General  Postal  Union,  and  in  consequence  the  rate  of  letter 
postage  between  Canada  and  all  Europe  became  one  uniform  charge  of  5  cents  per  half  ounce. 
The  importance  of  Canada,  postally  speaking,  was  thus  fully  recognized,  and  we  were  given  a 
voice  in  the  future  settlement  of  the  conditions  of  postal  intercourse  between  the  nations  of 
the  civilized  world. 

Having  in  mind  the  splendid  proportions  to  which  the  issue  of  postage  stamps  has  grown  to- 
day, when  the  department  looks  forward  to  a  $15,000,000  issue  for  the  fiscal  year,  it  is  interesting 
to  refer  to  the  issue  of  .'$1,513,208.66  for  the  fiscal  year  1878,  and  to  compare  this  annual  issue 
with  the  issue  for  the  month  of  December,  1913,  which  reached  the  large  amount  of  $1,661,999.89. 
Only  by  giving  such  comparisons  can  be  conveyed  to  the  mind  how  great  has  been  the  expansion 
within  the  past  thirty  years.  During  1878  there  were  769  Money  Order  and  297  Savings  Bank 
offices  in  the  Dominion. 

The  growth  in  the  postal  service  in  Manitoba,  Keewatin  and  the  North  West  during  the 
ten  years  previous  to  1880  was  very  remarkable.  In  1871  there  were  but  6  post  offices,  in  1880 
there  were  147,  of  which  79  were  established  within  the  14  months  previous  to  June  30,  1880. 
The  only  provision  made  for  the  correspondence  in  1871  consisted  of  a  single  bag  twice  a  week  in 
a  Red  River  cart  between  Winnipeg  and  the  United  States  frontier  at  Pembina. 

In  1881  the  Money  Order  and  Savings  Bank  branches  were  amalgamated,  with  Mr.  J. 
Cunningham  Stewart  as  superintendent  of  the  united  branches.  Mr.  John  Dewe  was  Chief 
Post  Office  Inspector.  On  January  2,  1882,  railway  mail  service  over  the  line  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  railway  between  Winnipeg  and  Brandon  was  established. 

In  the  following  year  the  postal  service  in  Manitoba  and  the  North  West  continued  to  ex- 
pand ;  the  completion  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  railway  to  Calgary,  846  miles  west  of  Winnipeg, 
making  it  possible  to  provide  mail  service  by  train  to  that  point;  224  additional  post  offices 
were  established  during  the  fiscal  year,  a  total  of  6,395  being  in  operation  in  November,  1883. 
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The  postal  revenue  collected  during  the  year  ended  June  30,  1883,  was  $2,264,384.94.  The 
value  of  the  postage  stamp  issue  for  the  year  was  $2,178,606.55,  only  about  one  half  a  million 
dollars  more  than  the  issue  for  one  month  at  the  present  time. 

In  November,  1885,  a  daily  postal  car  service  was  first  operated  over  the  line  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  railway  between  Montreal  and  Winnipeg,  which  proved  to  be  the  precursor  of  a  greater 
event,  and  one  that  marked  a  memorable  epoch  in  the  history  of  Canada  and  her  mail  service, 
when,  on  June  28,  1886,  the  first  through  train  left  Montreal  for  Port  Moody,  the  terminus,  a 
continuous  daily  line  of  mail  service  by  postal  car  then  being  established  between  Halifax  and 
the  Pacific  coast,  passing  over  Canadian  territory  all  the  way,  a  total  distance  of  3,740  miles. 

The  Canadian  Parcel  Post,  that  commenced  in  January,  1859,  under  which  parcels  were 
transmitted  within  Ontario  and  Quebec,  saw  a  slow  but  marked  development,  and  in  the  first 
year  of  Confederation  was  much  better  appreciated.  Previous  to  August,  1885,  the  system  did 
not  extend  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Dominion,  but  in  that  month  an  arrangement  went  into 
operation  for  the  transmission  of  parcels  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  Canada. 

The  Money  Order  and  Savings  Bank  systems  continued  to  show  a  steady  increase  in  trans- 
actions; 910  Money  Order  offices  and  392  Savings  Bank  offices  being  in  operation  on  June  30, 
1886.  The  Savings  Bank  system,  established  April  1,  1868,  has  always  been,  but  more  particu- 
larly during  the  earlier  years  of  its  operations,  of  great  benefit  to  the  people  of  the  Dominion, 
as  chartered  banks  were  not  so  generously  distributed  throughout  Canada  in  1886  as  they  are 
to-day.  On  September  1,  1885,  the  system  was  extended  to  the  Provinces  of  Nova  Scotic  and 
New  Brunswick. 

As  a  result  of  the  opening  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  railway  to  the  Pacific  coast  in  1886 
direct  transmission  of  correspondence  between  Canada  and  Japan  and  China  was  established. 

On  January  1,  1888,  Mr.  H.  A.  Wicksteed,  the  accountant  of  the  Department,  retired,  after 
48  years  of  official  life,  during  which  he  had  seen  many  changes  and  given  faithful  service.  The 
several  accounting  branches  of  the  department;  the  Accountant's,  the  Cashier's,  the  Money 
Order,  and  the  Savings  Bank  branches  were,  on  February  1,  1888,  placed  under  the  charge  of 
Mr.  J.  Cunningham  Stewart  with  the  title  of  Financial  Comptroller.  On  June  30  of  the  same 
year,  Mr.  W.  H.  Griffin,  who  became  Deputy  Postmaster  General  at  Confederation,  retired,  and 
Col.  Wm.  White  succeeded  him.  Mr.  W.  D.  LeSueur  succeeded  Col.  White  as  secretary,  and 
Mr.  W.  H.  Smithson  was  made  accountant.  The  death  of  Mr.  J.  Cunningham  Stewart  on 
December  26,  1888,  and  the  retirement  of  Mr.  John  Dewe,  Chief  Post  Office  Inspector,  removed 
two  highly  respected  and  able  officials  from  the  service  of  Canada.  Mr.  Dewe  was  succeeded 
by  Mr.  Matthew  Sweetman. 

The  Deputy  Postmaster  General,  in  concluding  his  report  for  the  fiscal  year,  1889,  says, 
with  reference  to  the  introduction  of  women  into  the  civil  service,  "Whilst  they  have  in  no  way 
lessened  its  efficiency,  their  presence  has  tended  to  improve  the  morals  of  the  Service,  and  to  in- 
troduce a  courtesy  in  the  conduct  of  business  which  men  working  by  themselves  are  too  apt  to 
despise."  Col.  White  adds,  "Several  of  the  young  ladies  recently  appointed  to  the  post  office 
service  have  shown  remarkable  aptitude  in  acquiring  knowledge  of  their  duties."  The  fore- 
going is  interesting  in  the  light  of  the  numerous  appointments  in  recent  years  of  the  "gentler 
sex." 

The  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  department  throughout  the  preceding  years  were  very 
vital  issues  in  its  administration.  Although  the  revenue  gradually  increased,  the  expenditure, 
largely  owing  to  the  excessive  cost  of  serving  a  new  and  growing  country,  kept  pace  with  it. 
In  1890  the  fiscal  year's  operations  showed  a  deficit  of  $717,080.96. 

By  the  sudden  death  of  Mr.  Thos.  P.  French,  Post  Office  Inspector  of  the  Ottawa  division, 
on  November  7,  1889,  the  Department  lost  a  valuable  oflficcr.  Mr.  Frank  Hawken  (since  re- 
tired) was  appointed  to  the  vacancy. 

The  Postmaster  General's  report  for  1893  says,  "The  establishment  of  direct  communi- 
cation between  Canada  and  Australia  by  a  line  of  British  steamships,  calling  at  Honolulu  and 
Fiji,  has  completed  the  last  link  in  the  chain  binding  the  great  colonies  of  Canada  and  Australia 
and  the  Mother  country  together;  and,  as  affording  the  means  of  direct  mail  communication  be- 
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tween  Canada  and  Australia,  may  justly  bo  recorded  as  by  far  tlie  most  important  event  in  the 
history  of  the  Canadian  post  office  since  the  opening  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  to  Van- 
couver."    On  May  18,  1893,  the  Miowera  made  her  first  trip  to  Vancouver. 

Even  in  1895  extreme  conditions  existed  in  serving  Manitoba,  the  North  West  Territories 
and  British  Columbia,  and  no  doubt  to-day  ('anadians  in  remote  places,  that  are  yet  to  be  found 
in  such  a  broad  land  as  ours,  receive  their  mails  very  irregularly  and  at  a  cost  of  much  expense 
and  hardship.  But  we  live  in  a  day  of  big  things  for  Canada,  and  if,  unhappily,  there  are  places 
where  His  Majesty's  mails  are  not  at  present  welcomed  by  His  loyal  subjects,  such  conditions 
will,  with  the  march  of  progress  now  so  evident,  be  relieved  in  good  time. 

On  June  30,  1895,  Mr.  W.  H.  Smithson,  who  succeeded  Mr.  H.  A.  Wickstecd  as  accountant, 
retired,  and  Mr.  W.  J.  Barrett  was  appointed  accountant  from  July  1, 1895.  Mr.  James  Plunkett, 
superintendent.  Postage  Stamp  branch,  died  during  the  year  and  Mr.  E.  P.  Stanton  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  superintendency.  Previous  to  Mr.  Plunkett's  appointment  to  the  position, 
Major  Weatherley  (retired),  was  in  charge  of  the  branch. 

Two  matters  of  interest  which  occurred  in  1897  may  be  noted,  one  the  issue  of  a  special 
set  of  postage  stamps  commemorative  of  the  Diamond  Jubilee  of  Her  late  Majesty,  Queen 
Victoria,  and  the  other  the  establishment  of  the  Railway  Mail  Service  branch  under  the  .super- 
vision of  Mr.  B.  M.  Armstrong,  with  the  title  of  Controller.  When  the  branch  was  formed  on 
April  1,  1897,  attached  thereto  there  were  9  superintendents,  389  railway  mail  clerks,  and  16 
transfer  agents.  To-day  there  are  11  superintendents  and,  in  round  figures,  1,000  railway  mail 
clerks,  mail  transfer  agents  and  messengers. 

During  1898,  a  number  of  important  changes  were  introduced.  On  July  1,  the  Dead  Letter 
branch  was  decentralized,  branch  offices  being  opened  at  Toronto,  Montreal,  Halifax,  Winnipeg, 
and  Victoria  for  the  treatment  of  dead  letter  matter  of  all  kinds.  At  Charlottetown,  St.  John, 
Sherbrooke,  Quebec,  Kingston,  Hamilton  and  London  branches  were  established  for  the  treat- 
ment of  mail  matter  other  than  letters.  This  innovation  has  proved  a  great  benefit.  At  the 
same  time  the  department  established  a  system  of  special  delivery  in  cities  in  which  mail  carrier 
service  existed,  and  on  August  4,  the  Postal  Note  system  was  inaugurated  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  the  public  with  a  cheap  and  convenient  means  of  remitting  small  sums  of  money. 

On  July  1,  1898,  Mr.  David  Matheson,  superintendent  of  the  Savings  Bank  branch,  retired 
owing  to  ill  health.  Mr.  W.  H.  Harrington  succeeded  him,  and  is  yet  superintendent  of  the 
branch. 

On  January  1,  1907,  stamp  depots  were  established  at  Winnipeg,  Calgary  and  Vancouver, 
to  meet  the  expansion  in  the  North  West.  Later  depots  were  established  at  Toronto,  Regina, 
and  Halifax. 

It  may  be  observed  here  that  every  sheet  of  stamps,  now  amounting  in  value  to  over  $14,- 
000,000  worth  annually,  is  examined  and  checked  in  the  Postage  Stamp  branch  when  received 
from  the  manufacturers  and  again  when  issued  to  the  stamp  depots  and  post  offices  of  the 
Dominion,  the  checking  process  requiring  to  be  done  by  employees  of  the  branch  who  check  each 
other's  work  before  the  amount  of  the  requisition  of  each  postmaster  or  stamp  depot  is  allowed 
to  leave  the  department.  All  post  cards,  etc.,  are  also  carefully  checked,  and  issued  in  quanti- 
ties as  required. 

Last  but  not  least  in  postal  evolution  must  be  mentioned  the  Parcel  Post  systejn  established 
on  February  10,  1914,  which  all  Canadians  hope  may  be  a  splendid  success. 

There  has  been  no  attempt  to  enumerate  in  this  article  the  names  of  all  the  Postmasters 
General,  nor  have  the  names  of  all  the  heads  of  branches  or  of  those  who  held  and  still  hold 
positions  of  trust  been  given.     Undoubtedly  some  have  been  omitted. 

It  has  not  been  possible  in  the  space  of  a  few  thousand  words  to  cover  150  years  of  depart- 
mental history  with  any  degree  of  satisfaction.  The  proper  treatment  of  the  subject  would 
require  volumes.  But  it  is  hoped  that  what  has  been  collated  will  be  found  sufficiently  interest- 
ing to  reward  the  reader.  The  future  of  Canada  is  destined  to  be  great  and  glorious  in  the 
annals  of  history,  and  no  department  of  government  service  will  be  a  greater  factor  in  her 
upbuilding  than  will  be  the  "P.O.D." 
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The  men  at  the  head  who  are  responsible  for  the  working  of  Canada's 
Post  Office  Department,  February,  1914 

Hon.  Louis  P.  Pelletier,  K.C.,  M.P Postmaster  General. 

R.  M.  Coulter,  M.D.,  C.M.G Deputy  Postmaster  General. 

Captain  H.  B.  Verret Assistant  Deputy  Postmaster  General. 

W.  J.  Johnstone Financial  Superintendent 

A.  W.  Throop Secretary 

W.  J.  Glover Accountant 

F.  E.  S.  Grout Supt.  Money  Order  Branch 

W.  H.  Harrington Supt.  Savings  Bank  Branch 

Sidney  Smith,  I.S.O Controller  Postal  Stores 

G.  J.  Binks Supt.  Dead  Letter  Office 

E.  J.  Lemaire Supt.  Postage  Stamp  Branch 

G.  C.  Anderson Supt.  Mail  Service  Branch 

B.  M.  Armstrong Controller  of  Railway  Mail  Service 

Samuel  T.  Bastedo Supt.  Annuities  Branch 

A.  Bolduc Supt.  Rural  Mail  Delivery  Branch 

B.  M.  Northrop Supt.  Staff  Branch 


George  Ross,  L  S.  O.,  Chief  Post  Office  Supt. 
L.  J.  Gaboury,  Chief  Post  Office  Supt.,   (E. 
W.  E.  MacLellan  Post  Office  Inspector. . 

John  F.  Whear ,, 

N.  R.  Colter 

S.  Tanner  Green „ 

C.  L.  V.  Gaudet 

P.  T.  Coolican „ 

Henry  Merrick r< 

Alex.  Sutherland ,, 

C.  T.  Campbell 

H.  H.  Phinney 

E.  H.  Fletcher ,. 

J.  R.  M.  Greenfield. . .  „ 

D.  A.  Bruce ,,    . 

A.  W.  Cairns „ 

F.  M.  MacNaughton. .  ,, 

John  Chamard ,, 

A.  Limoges ,j 

L.  E.  Dastous ,, 


,  (W.  D.)..  ..Toronto. 

D.) Montreal 

Halifax 


.  Charlottetown 
.  St.  John 
.  Quebec 
.  Montreal 
.  Ottawa 
.  Kingston 
.  Toronto 
. London 
.  Winnipeg 
.  Victoria 
.  Vancouver 
.  Calgary 
.  Edmonton 
.  Moosejaw 
. Saskatoon 
.  North  Bay 
.  Sherbrooke 


Superintendents  of  the  Railway  Mail  Service 

F.  P.  Bent Nova  Scotia  District Halifax 

John  F.  Whear P.  E.  Island  „  

A.  J.  Gross New  Brunswick  ,,  

O.Z.Talbot Quebec  „  

F.  Briegel Montreal  „  

Chas.  Plumb Ottawa  ,,  

J.  E.  McLeod Toronto  ,,  

R.  G.  Mercer London  ,,  

C.  E.  Kavanagh Winnipeg  „  

C.  A.  Hislop Moosejaw  ,,  

G.  D.  Davidson Calgary  ,,  

J.  O.  MacLeod British  Columbia  „  


.  Charlottetown 
.  St.  John 
.  Quebec 
.  Montreal 
.  Ottawa 
.  Toronto 
. London 
.  Winnipeg 
.Moosejaw 
.  Calgary 
.  Vancouver 
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Accountant' s  Branch 

This  branch  is  in  four  sections:  the  Revenue,  Expenditure,  Salary  Warrant  and  Postal 
Note  divisions. 

The  Revenue  division  is  closely  connected  with  the  Money  Order  Branch,  the  two  forming, 
as  it  were,  a  great  mortised  beam  in  the  frame  work  of  the  Post  Office  Department.  The  Money 
Order  Branch  has  the  initial  auditing  of  the  accounts  to  attend  to,  since  all  returns  from  the 
accounting  offices  come  direct  to  that  branch,  but  the  Revenue  division  must  attend  to  the  im- 
portant work  of  seeing  that  each  postmaster's  cash  is  all  right,  and  that  makes  it  a  central  point 
which  the  transactions  of  almost  all  the  branches  of  the  postal  service  converge.  Not  only  must 
the  officials  of  this  division  see  that  every  cent  collected  for  Money  Orders  is  accounted  for, 
but  their  eyes  must  be  on  the  supplies  of  postage  stamps  and  postal  notes  in  the  postmaster's 
hands.  They  must  take  care  that  not  one  Savings  Bank  deposit  goes  unchecked,  not  one 
Annuities  payment  is  overlooked.  The  division  is  in  contact  with  hundreds  of  banking  offices, 
each  acting  as  an  agent  of  the  Department  in  the  collection  of  post  office  cash.  The  Money 
Order  Branch  has  relations  only  with  the  larger  post  offices,  but  the  Revenue  division  must 
follow  the  business  of  every  postmaster,  down  to  the  lone  widow  at  the  cross-roads  who  keeps 
her  credit  supply  of  postage  stamps  on  the  kitchen  shelf.  Some  day  a  book  will  be  written 
about  this  work.     We  can  here  suggest  only  the  outline  and  pass  on. 

The  Expenditure  division  deals,  of  course,  with  disbursements,  and  mainly  with  disburse- 
ments under  parliamentary  appropriation.  The  salaries  of  the  postmasters  and  clerks  at  the 
city  offices  and  of  the  railway  mail  clerks,  the  amount  due  on  mail  contracts  and  all  and  sundry 
accounts  which  vex  an  accountant's  soul,  are  paid  here.  The  duties  of  the  division  demand 
accuracy,  industry  and  patience.  This  division  will  have  the  oversight  of  over  thirteen  million 
dollars  next  year.  But  not  all  payments  are  made  by  the  Expenditure  division.  The  Post 
Office  Department  makes  large  disbursements  from  the  Revenue  direct  by  means  of  warrants. 
The  salaries  of  the  postmasters  at  the  smaller  offices  and  the  commissions  due  them  on  money 
order,  postal  notes,  savings  bank  and  Annuities  business  are  so  paid.  This  mode  of  payment  is 
quite  peculiar  to  the  post  office  service.  The  postmaster  at  Carleton  Place,  say,  receives  in  a 
year,  the  sum  of  S7,000  for  the  sale  of  stamps  and  for  rent  of  post  office  boxes.  His  salary  is 
based  on  these  collections.  The  Salary  Warrant  division  issues  a  warrant  to  him  each  quarter 
and  this  warrant  entitles  him  to  pay  his  own  salary  out  of  the  cash  in  the  official  till.  If  he  needs 
help  to  run  his  office  he  must  pay  for  that  out  of  the  allowance  he  receives.  The  Department 
holds  him  alone  responsible,  however.  Each  one  of  the  thousands  of  postmasters  throughout 
the  country  outside  the  city  offices,  is  paid  in  a  like  manner.     This  is  no  work  for  children. 

The  Postal  Note  division  might  seem  to  be  a  smaller  Money  Order  Branch,  but  in  many 
ways  its  scope  is  more  extensive.  We  all  know  the  white  and  blue  notes  so  easily  purchased, 
at  times,  but  how  many  of  us  pause  to  consider  the  ramifications  of  the  business  of  which  the 
note  is  the  visible  sign.  A  postal  note  may  be  purchased  at  any  Money  Order  office  and  at 
many  offices  that  do  not  do  money  order  business.  The  postal  note  is  near-money.  It  is  a 
money  order  half  way  on  the  road  of  evolution  into  a  bank-note.  Great  care  must  be  taken  in 
issuing  and  accounting  for  such  valuable  instruments  of  exchange.  The  watchword  of  the 
Postal  Note  division  is  system.  The  notes  are  so  well  registered  and  indexed,  that  they  are  on 
hand  for  reference  in  cases  of  dispute  about  payment,  which  often  arise. 

Money  Order  Branch 

The  Post  Office  Department  is  one  of  the  greatest  financial  institutions  of  the  Dominion. 
Consider  these  figures  illustrative  of  the  work  of  the  Money  Order  Branch  for  the  year  1912-13: 

Money  Orders  issued 6,866,563 

Amount  of  Orders  issued $101,153,272  42 

Money  Orders  paid 4,904,577 

Amount  of  Orders  paid $69,440,073  02 
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The  Wire  Gsng  at  Luncb,  Atlin-Quennellp  Td.  Line 
Str.  "Tyrian,"  Oovernm<-nt  Service  Cabiwhip 
Cbc-miral  RnKine  No.  I,  Allin-QuMinelle  Tel.  Lini- 
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Dom.  Gov.  Tel.  OfBnm,  Bennett,  B.C. 
Snov.Cut,  summit  of  Nakioa  Pa^K,  May  2, 1900 
Atlin-Qurmelte  Tel.  Line 
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TliiT(!  were  on  March  31,  V.)\'.i,  Money  Order  officeH  to  the  number  of  .'{,!)2:i  in  operiition 
ill  {Jiiniida,  and  all  over  the  world  thf-re  wc^re  poHtinuHterH  aeting  as  iigentH  of  the  Canadian 
government  in  the  transaction  of  postal  order  business.  During  the  year  191 2- IH,  (Canada 
issued  1,138,453  orders  on  Creat  Britain,  949,324  on  the  United  States,  and  12  on  Kiji,  while 
Creat  Britain  re(|uired  us  to  pay  73,()1()  orders  for  her,  the  United  States  471,020  oiders,  and  the 
Kijians  themselves  had  15  paym<-nts  to  make?  in  (Janada;  all  which  the  (Canadian  Moniy  Order 
Branch  exe(;ut(!d.  And  in  betweiai  these  extremes  can  b(;  listed  the  transactions  carried  on  with 
Austria,  Bahamas,  Denmark,  Japan,  Mexico,  Tasmania  and  many  others  "too  numerous  to 
mention." 

This  work,  as  far  as  (Canada  is  responsible,  is  attended  toby  asui)erinten<l<  nt  and  stafTat 
Ottawa,  the  Money  Order  Exchange  Office,  and  the  postmasters  and  other  officials  in  charge  of  the 
four  thousand  "accounting  offices"  dotting  the  expanse  between  Sydney  and  Dawson.  Tfioe 
men  are  mostly  under  bonds  and  thciir  work  is  subject  to  the  sup(!rvision  of  a  coq)s  of  inspecting 
officers.  At  some  offices  there  is  a  steady  stn-jun  of  api)licants  for  orders,  with  funds  for  dis- 
patch to  T.  Haton  and  Son,  or  to  Italy,  according  as  the  purchaser  needs  a  frying  |)an  sent  by 
Parcels  Post  or  has  an  old  mother  waiting  for  h(;r  monthly  f)ension  on  the  banks  of  tin-  Tiber. 
The  head  office  at  Toronto  issues  a  huntlred  thousand  orders  a  year.  At  other  (jffices  there 
may  be  only  one  order  a  day  to  be  issued.  Yet  there,  too,  must  the  machinery  be  in  operation 
and  all  the  records  and  accounts  kept  as  faithfully  as  in  the  metropolis.  But  this  brings  us  up 
to  the  work  of  the  Accountant's  Branch  and  to  that  we  cross,  regretting  that  space  will  not  allow 
a  description  of  the  intricacies  of  the  work  of  the  Exchange  Office,  and  of  the  staff  which  has  to 
follow  an  order  iHsued  at  Aberfeldy,  Ont.,  until  it  returns  as  a  paid  order  from  Yrnir,  B.C. 

Post  Office  Savings  Bank  Branch 

Tfiis  branch  was  instituted  under  31  Vic.  Chap  10.  Tlie  growth  of  tlie  business  and  the 
popularity  of  the  government  an  a  trustee  of  the  people's  mom^y  may  Ix*  (;stiniatr?d  from  the  fact 
tfiat  the  numl>er  of  offices  doing  business  liave  increased  from  SI  in  \H(iH  to  1,212  in  1913.  The 
busim^s  done  by  the  officials  of  this  branch  may  Ik;  estimateri  by  the;  fact  that  40, 1 20  new  accounts 
were  op<'ned  during  the  year  1913.  Offices  are  authorized  to  do  a  savings  bank  business  on  the 
recommendation  of  tf)e  inspectors.  A  staff  of  50  clerks  are  at  work  in  this  branch  at  Ottawa. 
At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1913,  $42,728,941  were  on  d<;i>osit  in  tfiis  braiicJi. 

Postage  Stamp  Branch 

Although  small  numerically  this  branch  deals  with  big  things  and  looms  up  large  when  the 
question  of  revenue  is  taken  into  account.  For  irwtance  during  the  fiscal  year  1912-1913  the 
issue  of  postage  .stamps,  etc.,  from  the  Postage  Stamp  liranch  amounte<l  to  $14,112,927.03  and 
out  of  this  issue  were  sold  $13,460,334.51  wortli  to  the  people  of  (^antula.  The  gross  reveiuie 
of  the  department  for  the  same  fiscal  year  amounted  to  $15,071,028.37,  and  therefore  all  the 
revenue  except  $2,211,293,80  was  derived  from  the  issue  and  sale  of  iUniiH  of  the  stamp  issue. 

The  past  few  yearH  have  Ineen  Canada's  growing  time,  and  no  branch  of  government  fias  had 
its  finger  on  the  pulse  of  prospt;rity  with  more  certainty  of  progress  than  fias  the  Postage  Stamp 
Branch.  From  an  issue  of  $5,492,433.15  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  31st  March  HK)3,  the 
issue  has  gone  up  to  almost  $15,(KX),(XX)  during  the  last  fiscal  year.  Ho  greatly  did  tfie  work 
increas<;  in  connection  witfi  tlu-  issue  tfiat  a  few  years  ago  six  stamp  depits  were  established 
throughout  the  Dominion,  namely,  at  Vancouver,  Calgary,  It<'gina,  Winnipeg,  Toronto  and 
Halifax,  where  stamps,  etc.,  are  sent  in  bulk  and  from  tfien<;e  distributed  as  required  to  jwnt 
offices  within  a  certain  radiiu. 

All  stamp  supplies  are  manufactured  Ijy  the  Amr;rican  Bank  \ot<!  ('<>.  at  Ottawa,  and  tlieue 
are  checked  shwit  f)y  sh(«t  and  item  by  item  when  receivcnl  at  the  Brancfi,  neccjssitating  au 
amount  of  work  lujt  generally  appreciatwi.  The  stampe/1  envelopes  are  manufactured  by  the 
Printing  Bureau,  for  whiclj  tfie  demand  is  stea<iily  increasing. 

The  issue  of  stamp  license*  ami  p<;rmits  also  com**  under  the  Postage  Stamp  Branch,  1 1 
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system  being  one  that  lends  itself  to  security  for  the  department  in  the  sale  of  stamps  and  ac- 
commodation to  the  pubHc  generally.  There  are  over  3,000  licenses  and  permits  now  in  existence. 
Mr.  E.  J.  Lemaire  succeeded  the  late  Mr.  E.  P.  Stanton  as  Superintendent  of  the  branch 
in  May,  1912,  and  has  shown  since  his  appointment  much  of  the  ability  and  energy  that  charac- 
terized his  career  as  private  secretary  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  when  Premier.  Mr.  Lemaire's 
staff  numbers  seventeen,  Mr.  E.  L.  Taylor  being  Assistant  Superintendent. 

Postal  Stores  Branch 

Ev^ery  past  office  in  the  land  has  to  have  an  equipment, — scales,  dating  stamps,  seals, 
forms,  etc.  Every  mail  route  must  be  provided  with  mail  bags.  Every  letter  carrier  must  have 
a  uniform.  The  Department  at  Ottawa,  the  Railway  Mail  Clerks,  the  Post  Office  Inspectors, 
must  all  be  provided  with  stationery.  This  is  a  branch  of  the  postal  service  that  must  not 
be  left  to  chance  and  hazard.  And  it  is  not  so  left.  The  Postal  Stores  Branch  is  one  of  the 
most  efficient  business  institutions  in  the  country.  A  glance  at  its  shelves  of  envelopes,  books 
and  forms  would  make  many  a  stationer  gasp.  Yet  not  an  article  is  kept  in  reserve  that  is  not 
needed  before  a  new  supply  can  be  obtained  to  take  its  place.  The  responsibility  in  connection 
with  some  of  the  supplies  ordered  and  safeguarded  by  the  Controller  is  very  great.  Money 
Order  blanks,  for  instance,  are  kept  in  stock  for  each  accounting  office  in  the  Dominion.  They 
are  numbered  serially  and  each  book,  each  number,  must  one  day  or  another  be  accounted  for. 
A  book  of  Money  Order  blanks  in  the  hands  of  a  crook  may  cost  the  Government  some  hundreds 
of  dollars.  The  Postal  Stores  Branch  is  by  all  odds  the  biggest  customer  that  the  King's  Printer 
has.  The  number  of  forms  needed  for  the  postal  service,  with  its  deviations  into  Savings  Bank, 
Annuities,  Money  Order  and  Postal  Note  bu.siness,  is  enormous.  The  men  who  handle  and 
check  the  receipt  and  disposal  of  these  supplies  must  know  their  business,  else  the  annual  sur- 
pluses, so  beloved  by  the  Minister,  might  become  deficits.  Post  office  business  is  run  on  a  small 
margin  of  profit.  The  Controller  of  Postal  Stores  is  called  upon,  therefore,  to  be  economical, 
— and  to  be  both  economical  and  efficient  is  the  end  that  the  present  Controller  has  attained 
after  many  years  of  faithful  service. 

Dead  Letter  Office 

There  is  a  funereal  atmosphere  associated  with  the  name  of  this  branch,  and  yet  all  "  dead  " 
letters  are  not  actually  dead.  Many  of  them  may  be  resuscitated,  and  this  "process"  is  under- 
taken by  the  Dead  Letter  Office  with  a  measure  of  success,  a  fact  which  the  sender  frequently 
learns  with  surprise  or  chagrin  when  the  return  of  imperfectly  addressed  or  otherwise  uncleliver- 
able  mail  matter  is  made.  Its  return  may  be  due  to  a  number  of  causes,  such  as  removal  from 
address  given,  etc.,  etc„  any  one  of  such  causes  eventually  turning  the  unfortunate  letter  or 
package  to  the  Dead  Letter  Office.  However,  a  large  percentage  of  the  "dead"  mail  must 
remain  dead,  owing  to  the  omission  of  the  senders  to  supply  complete  name  and  address. 

Since  the  decentralization  of  the  Dead  Letter  Branch,  July  1,  1898,  when  branch  offices 
were  established  at  Toronto,  Montreal,  Halifax,  Winnipeg  and  Victoria  for  the  treatment  of 
dead  letter  matter  of  all  kinds,  and  at  seven  other  points  for  the  treatment  of  mail  matter  other 
than  letters,  a  decided  improvement  resulted  in  the  system,  and  the  people  of  the  Dominion 
greatly  convenienced  thereby.  Previous  to  decentralization  all  letters,  etc.,  that  failed  in  de- 
livery were  forwarded  to  Ottawa  for  treatment,  serious  delay  and  needless  handling  of  same  in 
transit  to  and  from  the  Capital  resulting  therefrom. 

Under  the  decentralization  scheme,  districts  were  formed  and  a  branch  dead  letter  effice 
established;  undelivered  mail  matter  within  the  radius  of  the  district  concerned,  requiring  to 
be  sent  to  the  branch  dead  letter  office  in  that  district.  The  Ottawa  district,  however,  besides 
treating  all  dead  mail  matter  in  its  own  district,  treats  all  foreign  "dead"  mail  of  whatsoever 
kind;  the  same  having  to  be  forwarded  to  Ottawa  from  the  post  offices  throughout  the  Dominion. 

It  is  hardly  conceivable  to  what  extent  or  purpose  people  use  His  Majesty's  mail  service. 
A  glance  at  a  report  of  the  branch  under  consideration  reveals  a  long  list  of  articles  from  aprons 
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and  biiby  bibs  to  yeast  cakes  and  zain-buk.  Such  of  the  letters  or  articles  as  cannot  be  delivered 
or  re-addressed  to  their  owners  or  the  senders,  must  be  consigned  to  the  flotsam  and  jetsam, 
which  in  time  finds  its  way  into  the  hands  of  the  highest  bidder  at  the  annual  auction  sale.  These 
"dead"  ones  must  make  room  for  others  doomed  to  a  like  fate,  of  which  there  is  a  continual 
flow  on  the  tide  of  the  affairs  of  men.  At  the  sales  referred  to,  there  is  much  speculation  as  to 
the  contents  of  the  packages  before  these  are  "knocked  down,"  and  in  the  majority  of  cases 
anticipation  is  much  more  enjoyable  than  realization,  for  the  purchaser  (a  crusty  bachelor) 
may  be  the  possessor  of  a  corset  cover  or  baby's  bottles,  while  a  fair  bargain  hunter  may  be  the 
owner  of  something  in  gentlemen's  apparel. 

Mail  Contract  Branch 

His  Majesty's  mail  passes  through  many  hands  and  is  carried  in  many  and  various  vehicles. 
The  railways  take  tons  of  letters,  papers  and  parcels  daily,  the  steamships  act  as  carriers  from 
port  to  port  and  from  continent  to  continent,  the  .stage  coach  still  moves  on  its  patient  journey 
in  regions  unblessed  with  the  locomotive,  and  in  some  districts  the  wheelbarrow,  the  bicycle  cr 
the  human  Ijack  is  tlie  agency  employed  hy  the  State  to  serve  its  postal  customers.  Not  all 
these  modes  of  transit  are  under  the  supervision  of  the  Mail  Contract  Branch.  The  Kailway 
Mail  Service  attends  to  part.  There  is  work  enough  left,  however,  in  the  numerous  special 
services  to  keep  a  busy  staff  employed  at  Ottawa.  'Thousands  of  contracts  are  let  or  renewed 
yearly;  complaints  about  existing  services  or  applications  for  new  services,  are  ever  coming  in, 
and  this  work  cannot  be  pigeon-holed.  Small  contracts,  under  $200,  may  be  let  without  tender, 
but  contracts  involving  larger  amounts  must  be  acivertised  and  awarded,  unless  for  very  special 
reasons,  to  the  lowest  tenderer.  If  the  contract  calls  for  the  payment  of  over  $1,000  an  Ordtr 
in  Council  must  be  obtained  for  the  purpose. 

How  can  the  Ottawa  staff  cope  with  this  work  which  concerns,  in  the  main,  the  out-of-way 
places  of  the  Dominion?  Here  is  where  the  Post  Office  Inspectors  and  their  staffs,  so  indis- 
pensable to  all  departments,  come  in  again.  They  are  the  eyes  of  the  Department,  and  it  is 
upon  their  report  that  the  Mail  Contract  Branch  act.  Without  the  inspecting  staffs  the  De- 
partment would  be  a  blind  giant. 

It  might  be  expected  that  with  the  expansion  of  railroad  building,  this  branch  would  gradu- 
ally lose  its  field  of  work,  but  this  is  not  the  case.  The  Rural  Mail  Delivery  service  has  called 
for  much  greater  activity  on  its  part,  and  now  that  Parcels  Post  is  here,  it  is  difficult  to  fore- 
cast what  new  burdens  may  be  laid  upon  a  staff  already  burdened  with  many  details  of  admin- 
istrative work. 

Railway  Mail  Service 

The  railway  mail  clerks,  who  were  once  termed  a  "peculiar  requirement,"  are  to-day  an 
indispensable  requirement  of  our  modern  business  life  and  activity.  Their  work  is  exacting 
and  responsible,,  and  on  holidays  as  on  week  days,  and  not  infrequently  under  trying  conditions, 
such  as  inadequate  accommodation,  poorly  equipped  and  poorly  heated  cars,  they  are  obliged  to 
work  exposed  to  all  sorts  of  weather.  The  postal  car  being  usually  next  to  the  loccmotive,  the 
aspect  of  danger  is  greatly  accentuated  thereby,  and  the  life  of  the  railway  mail  clerk  shortened 
by  the  constant  strain  upon  him.  He  has  to  be  equal  in  educational,  moral  and  phy.sical  fitness 
to  a  clerk  in  any  other  branch  of  the  service;  he  is,  while  on  his  run,  working  in  a  railway  post 
office,  performing  most  of  the  ordinary  details  of  a  postmaster's  duty,  receiving,  assorting, 
distributing  and  despatching  mail  matter  of  all  kinds,  and  carries  on  his  work  at  great  hazard 
to  himself.  He  is  a  most  deserving  class  of  employee.  The  Canada  of  to-day  could  not  exist 
without  her  splendid  public  servants — the  railway  mail  clerks. 

Annuities  Branch 

The  Canadian  Government  Annuities  business  is  one  cf  the  later  developments  in  govern- 
mental activities.     The  Annuities  Branch  has  been  in  existence  for  just  a  little  over  five  years, 
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and,  although  from  tlie  outset  it  used  the  postmasters  of  the  country  as  its  agents,  it  did  not 
become  a  part  of  the  Post  Office  Department  until  January,  1912.  There  are  two  sides  to  the 
work  of  this  branch.  On  the  one  hand  the  branch,  like  all  other  branches  of  the  public  service, 
deals  with  the  business  that  comes  to  it.  But  the  Annuities  Branch  has  other  functions  as  well. 
It  seeks  business  and  seeks  it  after  the  approved  methods  of  the  business  world.  The  Money 
Order  and  Savings  Bank  branches  have  to  deal  with  the  public,  but  they  do  so  with  all  due 
formalities  in  black  and  white  type.  The  Annuities  Branch  puts  all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow 
under  tribute  when  it  has  a  few  words  to  say  to  the  people.  There  is  the  distinction.  The 
other  branches  deal  with  the  public,  the  Annuities  Branch  with  the  people.  The  Annuities 
Act,  the  charter  of  the  branch,  emphasizes  in  its  preamble  the  need  of  promoting  habits  of  thrift 
in  the  community.  So  the  branch  has  become  an  educational  institution  and,  even  though  the 
receipts  on  Annuities  account  should  shrink  entirely,  the  branch  would  find  a  justification  for 
its  existence  in  the  sermons  on  economy  it  has  preached.  The  publicity  work  attended  to  by 
the  branch  is  its  distinctive  feature. 

Hundreds  of  circulars  and  pamphlets  are  sent  out  daily,  while  the  Superintendent  and  his 
correspondence  staff  is  kept  busy  answering  letters  asking  for  this  and  that  piece  of  information 
regarding  the  scheme. 

Rural  Mail  Delivery  Branch 

In  creating,  on  April  1,  1912,  a  special  branch  of  Rural  Mail  Delivery,  now  composed  of 
a  Superintendent  and  a  Staff  of  12,  the  Post  Office  Department  had,  for  its  object,  the  rapid 
development  of  that  sj'stem  which  had  become  a  pressing  need  throughout  the  countrj'. 

The  first  rural  route  was  established  in  October,  1908,  between  Ancaster  and  Hamilton. 
Three  years  later  or  in  October,  1911,  there  were  614  routes  serving  16,015  boxes  and  at  present 
there  are  2,114  routes  serving  81,450  boxes,  divided  among  the  different  provinces  as  follows: 

No.  of  Boxes 

Ontario 62,7C0 

Quebec 5,324 

Prince  Edward  Island 4,903 

Nova  Scotia 1,704 

New  Brunswick 3,551 

British  Columbia 1,687 

Manitoba 648 

Alberta 535 

Saskatchewan 398 

Total 81,450 

The  Standard  length  of  a  rural  route  is  a  circuit  of  25  miles,  arranged  in  such  a  way  as  to 
prevent,  if  possible,  the  courier  travelling  over  the  same  road  twice  the  same  day.  Shorter 
routes  are  of  course  established,  according  to  local  circumstances,  so  as  to  give  the  quickest 
possible  service  from  an  office  located  on  or  near  a  railway,  and  enjoying  good  Railway  Mail 
service. 

When  a  petition  is  received  at  the  Department  for  Rural  Mail  Delivery  it  is  referred  to  the 
Inspector  of  the  division  in  which  the  locality  is  situated.  The  route  is  personally  laid  out  by 
field  officers  under  the  Inspector's  charge  and  then  reported  to  the  Department. 

The  use  of  locks  on  boxes  is  not  considered  necessary,  as  the  absence  of  same  simplifies  the 
courier's  task  when  collecting  mail  from  the  boxes,  which  number  as  many  as  150  on  some 
routes.  Full  protection  is  given  by  law  to  such  boxes  and  their  contents.  Rural  couriers  are 
required  to  deliver  to  the  box  of  a  patron  all  mail  matter  addressed  to  the  patron's  family  or  in 
his  care  and  collect  all  mail  deposited  in  the  box  for  despatch.  The  box  is  so  contrived  that  the 
position  of  the  box  on  the  arm  to  which  it  is  attached  can  be  easily  changed  from  lying  length- 
wise along  the  arm  to  directly  across  the  end  of  it.     The  arm  itself  should  lie  along  the  road  in 
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tlu'  (liirction  uf  travel  either  way.  When  the  box  lies  lengthwise  along  the  arm,  it  is  ii  noti- 
fication either  to  the  courier  or  to  the  patron  that  no  mail  matter  has  been  ileiwsited  therein. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  the  position  of  the  box  is  across  the  end  of  the  arm,  it  is  an  indication 
to  the  patron  or  the  courier,  as  the  case  may  be,  that  the  box  contains  mail  matter.  The  posi- 
tion of  the  box  on  the  arm  can  l)e  easily  changed  from  lengthwis(>  to  crosswi.se. 

Rural  couriers  are  required  to  sell  stamps,  register  letters,  giving  proper  receipts  therefor, 
and  accept  money  for  the  purchase,  from  the  Distributing  Office,  of  Postal  Notes  and  Money 
Orders,  for  which  receipts  must  be  given  to  the  patrons.  They  will  also  effect  the  payment  of 
postal  notes  and  money  orders  whenever  required  to  do  so  by  the  patrons.  They  will  also  deliver 
Registered  matter,  the  patron  being  notified  one  trip  ahead  of  the  date  of  delivery,  so  that  he 
may  meet  the  courier  at  the  box  and  thus  give  the  courier  a  receipt  for  said  registered 
article. 

They  will  also  receive  and  deliver  Parcels  Post  packets  and  will  give  receipts  for  the  insurance 
of  such  parcels  whenever  required  to  do  so  by  the  patrons. 

It  will  thus  be  seen,  by  what  precedes,  that  the  Rural  Mail  Delivery  system  has  l)een  so 
arranged  as  to  grant  to  the  farmers  of  this  country  a  travelling  post  office  at  their  gate,  giving 
them  even  more  privileges,  i.e.,  the  sale  of  stamps.  Money  Orders,  Postal  Notes  and  Registra- 
tion of  letters,  than  now  enjoyed  by  the  city  residents  with  Letter  Carrier  Delivery,  and  it  is 
not,  therefore,  to  be  wondered  at,  that  the  system  is  exceedingly  popular  with  the  farmers  and 
its  rapid  expansion  is  thus  explained. 

Furthermore,  now  that  the  Parcels  Post  Delivery  has  come  into  operation,  the  Rural  Mail 
Di'livery  system,  amongst  its  already  numerous  advantages,  will  bring  the  producer  and  the 
consumer  closer  together,  doing  away  with  the  "middleman",  and  thus,  no  doubt,  contribute 
in  a  practical  manner  to  solve  the  much  discussed  problem  of  reducing  the  high  cost  of  living. 

The  Post  Office  Inspectors 

The  Post  Office  Inspectors  have  been  called  the  '"Eyes  and  Ears  of  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral." They  are  an  exceedingly  able  and  painstaking  class  of  officials;  their  work  is  difficult, 
demanding  at  times  much  tact  and  resource.  That  the  service  is  free  from  serious  disorders 
is  due  in  a  large  degree  to  the  ability  and  intelligence  of  the  men  who  hold  these  positions. 
There  are  eighteen  Inspectors  at  the  present  time  in  the  Dominion ;  they  are  stationed  at  points 
in  the  different  provinces,  where  supervision  over  their  respective  divisions  can  best  be  carried 
out. 

This  branch  of  the  Department  is  one  of  the  oldest,  inasmuch  as  it,  together  with  the  Ac- 
countant's Branch,  dates  from  the  year  1832.  The  Inspectors  were  finst  known  as  "Surveyors," 
their  duties  from  the  beginning  being  onerous  and  exacting.  In  recent  years  these  have  multi- 
plied and  to-day  his  range  of  responsibility  is  wide.  He  is  required  to  enquire  into  every  ap- 
plication for  a  new  post  office,  effect  transfers  and  closing  of  offices,  make  contracts  for  all  land 
mail  service,  instruct  new  postmasters  in  the  duties  of  their  office,  inspect  accounting  offices, 
lay  out  rural  mail  routes,  enquire  into  complaints  of  all  kinds  under  oath  or  otherwise;  an  In- 
spector having  the  power  of  a  magistrate  in  holding  enquiries  under  oath.  Besides,  the  Inspector 
has  to  unearth  all  irregularities  and  crimes  from  the  use  of  an  already  used  postage  stamp  to 
the  burglary  of  a  post  office,  including  not  only  the  theft  of  ordinary  letters  supposed  to  contain 
money  and  abstractions  of  contents  from  registered  packages,  but  also  the  unearthing  of  the 
many  fraudulent  concerns  which  are  continually  popping  up  under  alluring  and  high-sounding 
names.  The  detection  of  crime  is  a  source  of  endless  worry  to  the  Inspector,  who,  like  the 
fireman,  must  be  ready  day  and  night  to  start  at  a  moment's  notice  for  any  part  of  his  division 
to  investigate  the  robbery  of  a  mail  bag  or  the  burglary  of  a  post  office. 

All  serious  complaints  received  at  the  Department  through  the  different  branches,  are  in- 
variably referred  to  the  Inspector,  who  is  thus  made  the  mainstay  of  this  huge  establishment, — 
the  Post  Office  Department. 

Thus  it  will  be  .seen  that  the  "Eyes  and  Ears  of  the  Postmaster  General"  fitly  describes 
these  important  officials— the  Post  Office  Inspectors,  and  that  they  keep  their  eyes  and  ears 
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wide  open  night  and  day  is  acknowledged  and  is  evidenced  by  the  manner  in  which  they  smooth 
or  remove  the  difficulties  continually  arising  in  the  management  of  Canada's  Post  Office. 

The  City  Post  Offices 

The  City  Post  Offices  are  great  workshops  where  night  and  day  men  are  kept  at  high  tension 
in  expediting  the  receipt  and  despatch  of  mail  of  all  kinds,  and  where  they  require  to  be  constantly 
on  the  alert,  in  order  that  prompt  delivery  and  efficient  service  may  result  to  the  public  con- 
cerned. 

First,  there  is  the  executive  officers  of  which  the  Postmaster  is  the  immediate  head.  He  has 
distinct  duties  and  takes  his  position  seriously,  striving  at  all  times  to  see  that  his  post  office 
gives  to  the  people  the  very  best  possible  return  in  satisfactory  service. 

Next  the  Assistant  Postmaster,  who  comes  into  contact  most  with  the  employes,  and  whose 
position  calls  for  constant  supervision  over  the  work  generallj-.  He  is  required  to  be  a  man  of 
sound  judgment,  tact  and  business  ability.  To  him  his  superior  must  look  for  the  smooth  run- 
ning of  the  post  office  machinery,  which  must  be  kept  well  oiled  so  that  no  friction  may  occur 
to  prevent  the  rapid  receipt  and  despatch  of  His  Majesty's  mails.  With  him,  men  may  come 
and  men  may  go,  but  the  mails  go  on  forever.  No  delay  is  excusable  that  may 
be   avoided. 

A  City  Post  Office  to  give  good  service  must  have  system.  In  all  such  offices,  outside  of 
the  office  staff  proper,  that  is  to  say,  the  Postmaster's  and  the  Assistant's  offices,  there  are  a 
number  of  divisions  or  sets  of  employes  doing  distinctive  work.  For  instance,  there  are  the 
stampers  and  sorters,  whose  duties  are  to  stamp  and  sort  all  incoming  and  outgoing  mail,  the 
forward  letter  sorters  who  handle  all  the  outgoing  mails  and  sort  them  into  direct  bags  or  pack- 
ages according  to  distribution,  and  dispatch  them  to  the  various  trains,  the  newspaper  stampers 
and  sorters,  the  sorters  to  letter  carriers'  walks,  the  porters,  the  general  delivery  wicket  clerks, 
the  Money  Order  and  Registration  Branches ;  the  two  last  named  demanding  much  in  intelligence 
and  integrity  from  those  connected  therewith.  If  the  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man,  then 
a  visit  any  day  to  the  lobby  of  a  City  Post  Office  will  afford  all  the  study  required,  for  there 
one  may  see  all  kinds  and  conditions  of  men,  more  particularly,  perhaps,  before  the  money  order 
wickets,  where  orders  are  eagerly  besought  by  a  motley  mixture  of  mankind,  all  bent  upon  re- 
mitting to  friends  in  far-away  homes  part  of  their  scanty  savings. 

The  clerks  in  the  Registration  Branch  have  important  and  responsible  duties.  They  open 
all  registered  bags  received  for  local  distribution;  also  all  suburban  registered  matter  passes 
through  their  hands.  They  have  as  well,  to  deal  with  all  registered  matter  handed  in  for 
despatch.  That  many  thefts  do  not  occur  in  our  city  post  offices  speaks  well  for  the  honesty 
of  the  employes,  and  that  more  errors  are  not  made  in  the  sortation  of  mail  is  an  evidence  of  care 
and  expert  handling. 

A  large  staff  must  be  kept  constantly  on  hand  in  our  largest  city  post  offices.  Montreal, 
for  example,  has  a  staff  of  about  1,000  employees.  The  head  of  a  firm  or  business  house  having 
such  a  numl)er  of  employes  to  supervise  would  feel  that  his  position  was  a  responsible  one. 

The  work  of  the  post  office  is  world  wide,  is  accomplished  under  all  flags  and  frequently 
under  the  most  adverse  conditions.  In  this  Canada  of  ours  the  work  in  the  country  post  offices 
equally  with  the  post  offices  of  our  largest  cities  is  done  with  surprising  fidelity  and  accuracy 
when  all  things  are  considered. 

Speaking  broadly  it  may  well  be  said  that  the  Post  Office  is  more  than  a  place  for  selling 
postage  stamps  and  sorting  letters.  It  is  an  instrument  of  civilization  unsurpassed  and  with 
a  limitless  capacity  for  public  good.  It  is  an  institution  universal  in  extent  and  conferring  wide- 
spread benefits  on  humanity.  It  is  the  single  institution  concerning  whose  existence  as  a  bene- 
factor of  the  people  there  is  no  word  of  disapproval. 

The  Letter  Carriers 

There  are  two  classes  of  post  office  employee  that  come  nearer  to  the  business  life  and  to  the 
hearts  and  homes  of  the  people  than  any  other.     In  their  daily  work  the  railway  mail  clerks  and 
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the  letter  carriers  are  messengers  who  mean  much  to  our  commercial  community,  and  who  con- 
vey to  the  homos  of  our  peace-loving  people  those  tidings  of  joy  and  sorrow  which  in  all  ages  have 
been  the  inheritance  of  man.  No  more  welcome  face  comes  to  the  door  than  "Posty's",  and  be 
he  the  bearer  of  good  news  or  ill,  he  never  receives  a  frown  from  the  recipient.  His  is  a  life  of 
devotion  to  duty,  which  in  rain  or  shine  he  conscientiously  endeavours  to  perform.  Few  people 
take  thought  of  the  tireless  continuity  of  the;  service  he  renders,  or  of  the  thousands  of  letters 
consigned  to  the  care  of  these  servants  of  the  public;  few  of  these  letters  indeed  failing  to  reach 
their  proper  destination.  If  "Posty's"  daily  rounds  in  all  kinds  of  weather  are  not  sufficient 
proof  of  his  loyalty  to  his  calling,  a  visit  to  the  sorting  room  of  any  city  post  office,  where  one 
may  see  badly  or  partially  addressed  letters  deciphered  with  the  aid  of  directories  and  magnifying 
glasses,  would  surely  convince  anyone  of  the  faithfulness  of  this  branch  of  the  service. 

"He  trudges  along  through  the  snow  and  the  sleet. 

With  a  pack  that  is  heavy  to  bear, 
The  slush  of  the  roadway  has  hampered  his  feet. 

And  the  whiteness  has  powdered  his  hair; 
But  he  stands  by  the  gate  with  a  smile  on  his  face, 

And  his  whistle  is  cheery  and  gay; 
Oh,  people  who  live  in  a  far-away  place. 

Thank  God  for  the  postman  to-day!" 

"He  carries  a  message  that  comes  from  the  heart 

Of  a  boy  who  has  gone  from  his  home. 
And  sometimes  a  letter  to  make  the  tears  start, 

From  a  soul  that  is  sad  and  alone. 
The  news  of  a  world  that  is  far  from  our  sight 

Is  stored  in  his  magical  pack; 
And  he  mingles  the  sorrow  with  words  of  delight, 

For  he  carries  a  world  on  his  back." 


Department  of  the  The  history  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  from  its 

.  .  creation  until  the  present  time,  is  the  history  of  the  evolution  of 

Interior  an  enormous  country,  widely  disjointed, — the  East  from  the  far 

West, — by  vast  stretches  unexplored,  uninhabited  save  by  Indian 
tribes,  and  unreachable  except  by  passage  through  an  alien  territory,  and  its  development  into 
the  magnificently  prosperous  Dominion  which  to-day  fronts  the  world,  and  which,  with  its 
splendid  marine,  both  inland  and  ocean,  its  humming  factories,  its  ever-thickening  network 
of  railways,  its  gigantic  lumbering  and  other  industries,  its  cattle  upon  a  thousand  hills  and 
its  seas  of  golden  grain,  is  no  longer  overshadowed,  as  at  one  time,  by  the  great  neighbour- 
ing republic.  Without  the  opening  up  and  development  of  this  western  heritage,  it  would 
have  been  utterly  impossible  for  the  Dominion  of  Canada  to  have  reached  the  proud  position 
which  she  occupies  before  the  world  to-day, — as  the  fairest  and  greatest  of  all  the  Overseas 
Dominions,  but  she  must  have  remained  for  an  unforeseen  number  of  years  the  same  disconnected 
batch  of  provinces,  separated  by  dreary  stretches  of  unpopulated  wildernesses,  isolated  as  to 
neighbourship  and  community  of  trade  and  social  interests;  her  latent  stores  of  wealth 
unexplored  and  undeveloped,  and  her  very  existence  threatened  with  tlie  ever-present 
shadow  of  the  danger  of  absorption  by  the  vaster  nation  lying  along  her  southern  boundary. 

The  forty  years  of  this  department's  existence  has  shown  such  a  stupendous  growth  in  its 
business  that  the  increase  in,  and  modernization  of,  the  machinery  for  its  administration  need 
no  apology  to  the  country;  the  results  amply  constitute  their  own  justification. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  was  established  vmder  the  provisions  of  the  Act  36  Victoria, 
chapter  4,  and  dated  from  July  1,  1873,  when  that  Act  came  into  force.       Prior    to    that, 
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the  management  of  the  Northwest  Territories  and  the  lands  and  care  of  the  Indians  were  under 
the  guidance  and  control  of  the  Department  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Provinces,  the 
Geological  Survey  being  also  attached  thereto ;  while  Dominion  Lands  and  Ordnance  and  Admir- 
alty Lands  were  under  the  control  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Canada. 

From  the  first  moment  of  its  existence,  the  d(!partment  found  that  the  old  methods  of 
office  administration  which  had  prevailed  were  obsolete  and  ineffectual,  and  that  particularly 
with  regard  to  Indian  affairs  and  records,  the  whole  system  had  to  be  reorganized  antl  put  into 
methodical  working  order.  Concurrently  with  rearrangement,  the  work  of  the  fiv<'  different 
branches  now  comprising  the  Department  of  the  Interior  commenced  to  show  signs  of  rapid 
expansion.  Exploratory  work,  geological  and  topographical,  was  already  beginning  to  open  up 
to  coming  settlement  the  hitherto  vacant  but  fertile  lands  of  the  Red  river  and  towards  the  far 
West.  With  the  influx  of  settlers  looking  for  homes  on  the  rich  prairie  lands,  the;  task  of  pre- 
paring those  homes  for  them  by  a  scientific  system  of  survey,  the  continuous  carrying  on  of  which 
would  provide  for  future  needs,  even  at  that  early  date  began  to  assume  formidable  proportions. 

It  must  have  been  about  the  nineties  when  Canada's  great,  husky  Western  daughter,  who 
once  upon  a  time  had  been  content  to  pad,  pad  her  easy  way  in  beaded  moccasins  over  her 

"Ten  thousand  miles  of  winter 
Where  the  night  is  never  dark," 

began  to  show  signs  of  "growing  out  of  her  clothes,"  at  a  rate  which  threatened  the  Finance 
Minister's  cheque-book  with  nervous  prostration  when  he  came  to  figure  out  how  he  was  going 
to  be  able  to  provide  for  her  mightily  growing  necessities. 

"  The  Girl  of  the  Golden  West " 

Can  this  most  precious  jewel  of  the  crown  of  Canada  be  more  appropriately  christened? 
What  would  the  remainder  of  the  Dominion  be  without  her  to-day?  What  has  created  the 
necessity  for  three  fiercely  pushed  transcontinental  lines,  except  to  symbolise  the  streaming 
steel-blue  sheen  of  her  double-plaits,  four  feet  eight  and  a  half  in  width?  What  is  all  the  insist- 
ent urgency  of  a  Georgian  Bay  canal,  notwithstanding  the  magnificent  provision  already  made 
by  other  Canadian  routes  and  their  enlarging  engagements?  What  has  developed  the  gigantic 
carrying  and  storage  capacity  of  our  inland  lake  fleet  and  our  terminal  elevators,  if  not  the 
growing  necessity  of  providing  super-rapid  transport  facilities  to  dispose  of  the  uncountable 
crops  which  this  same  "Girl  of  the  Golden  West"  is  adding  so  exuberantly  to  the  wealth  of  the 
country?  Even  the  Hudson  Bay  route  only  lately  heard  of,  under  the  forced  draught  of  the 
necessities  which  she  is  imposing  on  us,  has  been  recognised  and  accepted  as  one  more  channel 
to  provide  a  winter  granary  and  a  shorter  highway  to  the  markets  of  the  world  for  her  ever- 
demanded  wares.  And  where  in  all  the  great  service  departments  of  the  Dominion  does  the 
guiding  and  controlling  hand  come  so  intimately  into  contact  with  this  treasury  of  golden  wealth 
as  does  the  Department  of  the  Interior? 

Within  the  restricted  space  allotted  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior  in  this  work,  it  is  not 
feasible  to  enter  into  any  very  fully  detailed  exposition  of  its  work  and  growth.  The  special 
object  of  this  article  being  to  give,  in  concise  form,  some  intelhgible  idea  of  what  that  work  is 
and  how  it  is  being  carried  out  under  the  several  branches  into  which  the  department  is  sub- 
divided, it  is  thought  that  a  summary  of  the  particular  work  of  each  of  such  branches,  and  a 
comparison  between  the  volume  of  work  in  the  past  and  at  the  present,  will  meet  that  object. 

The  Deputy  Minister' s  Office 

Mr.  William  Wallace  Cory,  the  Deputy  Minister,  was  born  at  Strathroy,  Ontario,  in  1865, 
and  was  but  five  years  old  when  his  parents, — his  father  a  Coniishman,  and  his  mother  from 
Glasgow, — went  out  to  Manitoba  and  settled  where  the  thriving  town  of  Gladstone  now  stands. 
Educated  at  St.  John's  College,  he  subsequently  studied  law  with  the  firms  of  Archibald,  Howell, 
Hough  &  Campbell,  and  Munson  &  Allan,  later  entering  the  Attorney  General's  Office,  and 
serving  there  under  Attorneys  General  Martin,  Sifton,  Cameron  and  Hugh  J.  Macdonald. 
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Mr.  Cory's  connection  with  the  Department  of  the  Interior  began  in  January,  1901.  Com- 
mencing his  work  with  the  patenting  of  the  railway  lands,  he  next  served  as  inspector  of  Yukon 
offices  under  the  Interior  and  Justice  Departments,  until  ai)pointed  Assistant  Commissioner  of 
Dominion  Lands,  which  position  he  held  until  made  Deputy  Minister  in  January,  1905.  It  will 
thus  be  seen  that  his  previous  experience  and  his  knowledge  of  the  departmental  work  particu- 
larly fit  him  for  the  responsibilities  of  the  position  which  he  fills  so  ably. 

In  Mr.  J.  Arthur  Cot6,  the  Deputy  Minister  has  a  very  valuable  and  hard-working  As.sistant 
Deputy.  Born  in  1862,  Mr.  Cot6  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Ottawa  and  at  Bourget 
College,  Rigaud,  P.  Q.  First  studying  law,  he  entered  the  Civil  Service  in  1882  on  the  death 
of  his  father,  and  has  been  connected  with  the  department  ever  since,  being  made  a  chief  clerk 
after  serving  as  one  of  the  Half-Breed  Commissioners  in  1899  at  the  time  Indian  Treaty  No.  8, 
which  covers  what  is  now  the  famous  Peace  River  district,  was  concluded.  Mr.  Cot6  has  also 
served  in  the  capacity  of  secretary  to  the  Deputy  Minister  under  the  late  A.  M.  Burgess,  under 
J.  A.  Smart,  and  the  present  Deputy,  and  was  appointed  Assistant  Deputy  in  1908. 

In  the  initial  days  of  the  department,  the  Deputy  Minister,  while  a  very  busy  man,  had  no  such 
volume  of  work  and  complex  organization  and  machinery  as  exist  to-day,  and  his  staff  was  small 
and  compact.  To-day,  even  with  the  presence  of  an  Assistant  Deputy  Minister  to  share  the 
daily  growing  burden,  the  Deputy  Minister's  office  must  often  be  hard  put  to  it  to  keep  abreast 
of  the  pressure  of  work,  especially  during  the  lengthy  sessions  of  Parliament  which  seem  to 
have  come  to  stay.  So  that  the  present  staff  in  this  office  is  relatively  much  smaller  than  the 
numerical  allowance  of  years  ago.     This  may  be  held  to  apply  to  every  branch  of  the  department. 

From  a  group  of  five  different  branches, — Indians,  Northwest  Territories,  Dominion  Lands, 
Geological  Survej^  and  Ordnance  and  Admiralty  Lands, — which  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  Interior 
Department  in  1873,  there  have  been  subdivisions  of  the  work  and  the  creation  of  new  branches 
necessitated  by  the  great  development  in  the  West,  till  to-day,  in  order  to  carry  out  that  work 
to  the  best  advantage,  we  find  over  twenty  separate  and  distinct  branches,  each  with  its  respon- 
sible chief  and  independent  staff. 

It  is  not  intended  that  the  sequence  of  arrangement  of  tlie  several  branches  hereunder 
should  be  held  as  arbitrarily  or  even  inferentially  to  determine  their  relative  importance.  While 
quite  distinct  in  their  formations,  the  component  parts,  when  grouped  together  as  a  whole, 
form  the  complete  department,  any  one  link  of  which  would,  so  closely  are  these  branches  inter- 
locking in  their  results,  be  noticeably  missed. 

Accountant's  Branch 

While  not  a  full  test,  the  revenue  derived  from  any  business  is  a  very  fair  index  of  the  success 
and  prosperity  or  otherwise  of  that  business.  ' 

The  revenue  of  the  department  is  derived  from  numerous  and  varied  sources.  That  under 
Dominion  Lands  embraces  homestead  and  pre-emption  and  purchased  homestead  fees  and  sales, 
rentals  of  lands,  survey  fees,  timber  dues,  leases  of  grazing  and  coal  lands,  hay  permits,  mining 
fees,  hydraulic  leases,  dredging  leases,  stone-quarry  leases,  irrigation  fees,  water-power  rentals, 
leases  of  sand,  stone,  gravel  and  petroleum,  rentals  from  leases  and  permits  in  the  several  Dom- 
inion parks,  sales  of  school  lands,  rentals  and  sales  of  ordnance  lands,  repayments  of  seed-grain 
advances,  registration  fees,  fines  and  forfeitures  in  the  Northwest  Territory.  Revenues  under 
the  Immigration  Act  include  Chinese  immigration  revenue,  and  a  number  of  minor  miscel- 
laneous sources.  Perhaps  no  more  forcible  illustration  of  the  importance  and  advance  of  this 
branch  can  be  given  than  the  fact  that,  while  the  total  net  revenue  in  1872-3  was  $26,239.45, 
that  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  March  31,  1913,  amounted  to  $9,533,945,  an  increase  of 
nearly  three  million  dollars  over  the  previous  year.  The  gross  revenue  since  1872  has  been  over 
$44,000,000,  nearly  $30,000,000  of  which  has  come  into  the  departmental  exchequer  within  the 
last  decade.  The  careful  and  constant  supervision  necessitated  in  the  accurate  and  expeditious 
handling  of  such  sums  is  apparent,  and  the  audited  results  speak  eloquently  for  the  adminis- 
trative system  and  the  work  of  the  staff. 

The  superintending  accountant,  Mr.  Charles  H.  Beddoe,  was  born  in  England.     Taking 
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the  Cambridge  University  local  certificate,  and  after  a  thorough  training  in  the  banking  pro- 
fession with  the  Staffordshire  Joint  Stock  Bank,  he  came  to  Canada,  and  for  many  years  was 
employed  with  the  London  &  Canadian  Loan  and  Agency  Company  in  Toronto.  Entering 
the  service  in  the  spring  of  1883,  on  the  selection  of  the  late  Sir  David  Macpherson,  as  assistant 
accountant,  he  rose  rapidly,  as  the  increasing  work  and  his  able  handling  of  it  gave  evidence 
of  his  capacities;  one  special  task  being  liquidator  for  the  Northwest  Territories,  when  in  1905 
they  were  formed  into  the  two  new  territories. 

Topographical  Surveys  Branch 

Edouard  Gaston  Deville,  tlie  Surveyor  General,  is  a  native  of  France,  and  a  retired  officer 
of  the  French  navy.  From  1873  to  1879  he  was  employed  by  the  Quebec  government  as  a 
scientific  explorer  and  inspector  of  surveys;  later  by  the  Dominion  government  as  chief 
inspector  of  surveys,  till  called  to  the  position  of  Surveyor  General  in  1885.  A  fellow  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  Canada,  author  of  several  valuable  scientific  papers,  including 
Astronomic  and  Geodetic  Calculations  and  Photographic  Surveying,  Dr.  Deville's  attain- 
ments and  untiring  work  have  done  a  great  deal  to  bring  this  branch  to  its  present  high  state  of 
efficiency. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  Surveyor  General  of  Dominion  Lands,  this  branch  maj'  be  looked 
upon  as  one  of  the  main  arteries  of  the  department's  being,  as  surveys  must  be  made  ahead  of, 
or  at  least  abreast  of,  incoming  settlement,  and  this  is  no  small  task,  when  it  is  remembered  that 
for  some  years  settlers  have  been  coming  into  our  Northwest  by  the  hundred  thousand.  Fol- 
lowing what  may  be  termed  "exploratory"  surveys  comes  the  precise  work  of  the  block  outhnes, 
covering  the  survey  of  the  base  lines  and  initial  meridians.  Such  work  requires  to  be  done  with 
the  utmost  accuracy,  and  is  entrusted  to  men  possessing  high  technical  qualifications  and  ex- 
perience. Then  follow  the  township  outline  surveys,  and,  lastly  the  subdivision  of  the  town- 
ships into  sections  and  quarter  sections,  under  which  last  process  the  boundaries  of  the  home- 
steader's land  are  defined  on  the  ground,  practically  to  an  inch,  and  he  can  enter  into  possession 
and  start  to  make  a  new  home  for  himself  and  his  family.  How  greatly  the  work  of  this  branch 
has  grown  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  the  whole  area  surveyed  prior  to  June,  1873,  was 
less  than  five  million  acres,  and  the  number  of  farms  of  160  acres  each  less  than  30,000, 
whereas  the  figures  for  the  last  fiscal  year  show  5,155,520  acres  and  32,222  farms  of  160  acres 
each. 

Astronomical  Observatory  and  Boundary  and  Geodetic  Surveys 

Two  names  stand  out  prominently  in  connection  with  this  branch,  those  of  W.  F.  King, 
the  Chief  Astronomer  and  International  Boundary  Commissioner,  and  Otto  J.  Klotz,  Assistant 
Chief  Astronomer. 

Dr.  King,  who  has  an  international  reputation  in  connection  with  the  many  important 
boundary  surveys  on  which  he  has  been  employed,  took  his  surveyor's  commission  in  1876, 
and  entered  the  departmental  service  in  1881,  under  the  late  Lindsay  Russell,  the  then  Surveyor 
General.  He  was  a  member  of  the  International  Waterways  Commission  from  1904-7;  Direc- 
tor of  the  Dominion  Astronomical  Observatory  from  its  opening  in  1905;  Fellow,  and  Honorary 
President  since  1906,  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society  of  Canada;  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  Canada;  Fellow  of  the  American  Society  for  the  Advancement  of  Science;  and  Superintendent 
of  the  Geodetic  Survey  of  Canada,  and  the  author  of  many  scientific  papers. 

Dr.  Klotz  was  born  at  Preston,  Ont.,  educated  at  the  public  school.  Gait  Grammar  School, 
Toronto  and  Michigan  Universities,  and  won  scholarship  at  Toronto.  He  graduated  in 
1872;  in  private  practice  till  1879,  and  since  in  the  government  service  on  surveys,  explora- 
tions, and  since  1885  as  astronomer.  His  exploration  to  Hudson  bay  in  1884  covered  a  2,000 
mile  canoe  trip.  In  1903-4  he  completed  the  first  astronomical  girdle  of  the  world.  The  doc- 
tor has  contributed  much  to  scientific  literature.  He  is  in  charge  now  of  Seismology,  Gravity 
and  Terrestrial  Magnetism,  and  has  represented  Canada  at  three  International  Seismological 
meetings  in  Europe.     Toronto  University  honoured  him  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws,  and 
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Michigan  University  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Science.  Dr.  Klotz  is  Honorary  Fellow  of 
the  New  Zealand  Institute,  and  is  a  member  of  many  scientific  bodies  in  America  and  Europe. 
His  high  attainments  have  done  much,  in  conjunction  with  tiiose  of  his  chief,  to  bring  this 
branch  into  its  present  advanced  state  of  efficiency.  The  doctor  is  also  a  well-known  figure  in 
connection  with  literary  matters,  and  was  the  first  to  move  in  the  direction  of  procuring  for 
the  capital  its  splendid  Carnegie    Library. 

A  very  important  division  of  the  surveys  is  the  Astronomical  t)ranch,  at  the  Dominion 
Observatory,  including  the  International  Boundary  and  Geodetic  surveys.  Highly  technical 
in  its  work  and  methods,  the  government  selects  not  only  the  most  scientific  officials  to  be  secured, 
but  sees  that  they  are  equipped  with  the  best  and  most  modern  instruments  obtainable,  so  that 
to-tlay  the  survey  in  all  its  lines  of  work  is  in  a  position  to  successfully  cope  with  any  problem 
arising,  domestic  or  international. 

The  responsibilities  attaching  to  the  administration  of  the  branch  are  hard  to  accurately 
estimate.  Not  alone  are  the  highest  scientific  attainments  requisite  for  the  carrying  on  of  the 
various  divisions  of  the  work,  but,  when  dealing  with  such  matters  as  international  boundary 
surveys,  made  under  the  provisions  of  international  treaties,  and  often  jointly  with  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  foreign  government,  the  possession  of  much  good  judgment  is  an  ab.solute 
necessity.  It  speaks  volumes  for  the  chief  of  the  division  and  for  his  ably  seconding  staff  that 
it  can  be  said  that  such  work  has  been  carried  out  with  the  utmost  cordiality  on  both  sides  and 
with  never  a  sign  of  friction. 

Among  the  interesting  attachments  to  this  branch  are  the  seismograph,  which  last  year 
recorded  nearly  one  hundred  earthquake  shocks,  and  the  electric  clocks,  from  which  over  three 
hundred  dials  in  the  government  offices  are  electrically  operated  from  the  Dominion  Observa- 
tory'. 

Geographer' s  Branch 

Of  the  making  of  maps,  it  might  be  said  with  regard  to  this  branch,  there  is  apparently  no 
end,  from  the  large  eight-sheet  railway  map  of  the  whole  Dominion,  measuring  eight  feet  in 
length,  to  the  standard  topographical  maps  on  a  uniform  scale,  on  which  the  department  has 
been  at  work  some  years,  and  which,  if  ever  the  series  is  fully  completed,  will  cover  the  whole 
country  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  Outside  of  the  mapping  work,  the  branch  has  on  its 
list  of  publications  a  long  schedule  of  pamphlets  in  statistical  form,  and  both  classes  of  work, 
distributed  in  most  cases  free  to  the  public,  are  of  great  informatory  convenience.  The  branch  is 
under  the  expert  administration  of  Mr.  J.  E.  Chalifour,  the  Chief  Geographer,  who  has  been  in 
the  service  since  .January,  1894.  Attached  to  the  branch  is  the  secretaryship  of  the  Geographic 
Board  of  Canada,  which  office  is  held  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Whitcher,  D.L.S.,  who,  since  he  joined 
the  staff  in  1872,  spent  many  years  in  the  service  as  agent  of  Dominion  Lands  at  Winnipeg. 
As  is  well  known,  the  work  of  the  Geographer's  branch  entails  long  and  patient  archaeological 
research,  and,  in  view  of  the  inconvenient  confusion  that  is  inseparable  from  nomenclature 
duplication  in  a  new  country,  is  fulfilling  a  very  valuable  office. 

Survey  Records  Branch 

This  branch,  as  its  name  indicates,  has  the  custody  of  the  original  records  of  Dominion 
land  surveys.  As  each  township  is  surveyed,  the  surveyor's  book  of  field  notes  is  sent  to 
the  department,  and  the  township  plan  is  made  therefrom.  As  soon  as  the  plan  is  approved 
by  the  Surveyor  General,  it  is  sent,  along  with  the  field  notes,  to  the  Survey  Records  branch  for 
safe  keeping.  As  the  total  area  covered  by  Dominion  surveys  has  reached  over  160,000,000 
acres,  a  rough  calculation  will  show  that  the  field  books  of  original  surveys  number  over  seven 
thousand,  and  when  all  the  books  of  numerous  resurveys  are  also  taken  into  account,  the  total 
will  be  nearer  ten  thousand.  Constant  reference,  particularly  bj^  the  Topographical  Surveys 
branch,  has  to  be  made  to  the  field  books,  necessitating  their  being  charged  out  to  each  branch 
where  they  may  be  in  temporary  use,  and  being  carefully  kept  track  of  until  returned  to  the 
Records  branch.     This,  it  will  be  seen,  involves  very  considerable  responsibility. 
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The  work  of  tho  branch  also  iiu'ludcs  the  clistril)uti()n  to  the  various  agents  of  Dominion  lands, 
[of  tlic  jilans  of  tlie  newly  surveyed  townships,  on  which,  when  filed  in  the  agent's  office,  entries 
are  granted;  and  to  filling  the  many  applications  received  daily  from  the  public  for  copies  of 
plans,  the  general  stock  of  plans  being  kept  in  the  branch,  as  well  as  original  plan  of  record. 

The  branch  is  in  charge  of  Mr.  C.  J.  Steers,  who  has  been  connected  with  the  department 
for  over  forty  y(>ars. 

Dominion  Lands  Branch 

Having  reached  the  point  at  which  the  land  is  ready  for  the  homesteader,  it  would  seem  in 
place  to  take  up  the  work  of  the  branch  that  has  supervision  of  hinuuntil  he  has  earned  his 
patent,  and  sees  that  he  duly  complies  with  the  conditions  of  the  Dominion  Lands  Act.  In  the 
initial  stage  of  the  work,  there  was  l)ut  the  one  land  office  situated  at  Winnipeg.  Owing  to 
the  difficulties  of  transportation  in  those  early  days,  and  the  long  distances  that  had  to  be  covered 
in  going  to  Winnipeg  to  make  a  homestead  entry,  it  became  necessary  to  extend  greater  facilities 
to  the  settlers  by  opening  up  new  land  offices  from  time  to  time.  Though  theoretically  the 
whole  of  the  Northwest  was  gradually  embraced  within  the  difTerent  land  districts,  their 
boundaries  covered  such  vast  areas  that  they  were  constantly  being  subdivided  into  new  and 
smaller  agencies,  and  these  again  into  sub-agencies.  To-day  there  are  twenty-four  agencies 
covering  Manitr>ba,  Saskatchewan,  Alberta,  Yukon  Territory,  and  the  Railway  Belt  in 
British  Columbia.  In  addition  to  the  agents  and  their  staffs,  there  is  a  large  staff  of  home- 
stead inspectors,  who  are  constantly  employed  in  taking  applications  for  patent  on  the  ground, 
thus  saving  to  the  homesteader  the  time  and  expense  of  going  to  the  land  office. 

Up  to  the  nineties,  the  direct  machinery  for  the  administration  of  the  Dominion  Lands  Act 
was  located  at  Winnipeg,  under  the  Dominion  Lands  Board.  With  more  rapid  means  of  com- 
munication between  the  seat  of  government  and  the  West,  it  was  found  that  the  work  could  be 
more  expeditiously  handled  by  centralizing  the  control  at  Ottawa.  The  board,  therefore,  went 
out  of  existence,  and  the  Commissioner  of  Dominion  Lands  and  his  staff  were  transferred  to 
Ottawa.  To  Ottawa,  therefore,  all  applications  for  patent  are  forwarded  direct  by  the  agents. 
During  the  fiscal  year  ended  March  31,  1913,  the  appMcations  examined  numbered  over 
40,000. 

In  addition  to  the  above  work,  the  Commissioner's  brancli  has  the  intricate  and  often 
difficult  duty  of  dealing  Avith  and  deciding  the  numberless  cancellation  proceedings,  and  not 
infrequently  investigations  under  the  Act  by  special  commission. 

The  present  Commissioner  of  Dominion  Lands,  Mr.  J.  W.  Greenway,  bears  an  historic 
name,  being  a  son  of  the  late  Honourable  Thomas  Greenway,  for  so  many  years  premier  of 
Manitoba.  Mr.  Greenway  came  into  the  department  in  1898,  and  was  appointed  commissioner 
in  1904.  His  wide,  intimate,  and  practical  knowledge  of  western  farming  matters  is  an  invalu- 
able asset  in  connection  with  his  work;  while  his  quiet,  una.ssuming  methods  of  directing  the 
operations  of  the  branch  have  made  him  a  very  acceptable  chief. 

Lands  Patents  Branch 

The  chief  of  this  important  branch,  ]\Ir.  N.  Omer  Cot6,  is  a  native  of  Quebec,  a  son  of  the 
late  J.  O.  Cote,  Clerk  of  His  Majesty's  Privy  Council  for  Canada.  Educated  at  the  University 
of  Ottawa.  Mr.  Cote  entered  the  Civil  Service,  in  the  Interior  Department,  in  1879;  was  made 
a  chief  clerk  and  appointed  to  his  present  position  in  1904;  has  been  a  member  of  several  Royal 
Commissions  for  the  settlement  of  land  claims,  etc.,  in  those  parts  of  the  Northwest  Territories 
now  comprising  the  provinces  of  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta.  For  some  years  he  was  a  captain 
in  the  Governor  General's  Foot  Guards,  and  is  the  author  of  a  valuable  work  of  reference,  "Poli- 
tical Appointments,  ParHaments  and  Judicial  Bench  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada."  His  long 
experience  in  the  department  and  his  intimate  knowledge  of  the  West  make  him  a  very  valuable 
official  to  the  department. 

The  Land  Patents   branch,  which  records  and  safeguards  the  documentary  evidence  on 
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which  the  homesteader's  tenure  is  based,  is  thus  most  intimately  associated  with  him  all  through 
his  official  connection  with  the  department.  From  the  moment  when  he  makes  his  entry  at 
the  land  office,  he  becomes  a  ward  of  that  branch.  During  the,  at  least,  three,  often  six  or  even 
ten  years  in  which  he  may  be  engaged  in  perfecting  title  to  his  home,  he  is  assured  of  sympathetic 
care,  help,  advice  and  forbearance, — the  law  has  to  be  administered,  but  both  Dominion  Lands 
and  Patents  branches  have  ever  striven  to  do  so  in  a  manner  to  bear  as  lightly  as  possible  on  all 
bona  fide  and  deserving  cases.  And  by  virtue  of  this  sympathetic  and  patient  administration, 
a  continuous  stream  of  units  is  added  to  the  gigantic  permanent  assets  of  the  Dominion. 

One  of  the  most  important  functions  of  the  Land  Patents  branch  is  the  issuing  of  letters- 
patent  under  the  Great  Seal.  Up  to  the  year  1883,  it  had  been  the  practice  to  transcribe  in 
manuscript  all  letters-pal^ent  in  record  registers  kept  in  the  Department  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 
To-day,  with  the  thousands  of  patents  being  issued,  that  would  be  a  physical  impossibility  except 
by  an  army  of  engrossers.  The  solution  of  the  means  of  coping  with  the  growing  work  was 
evolved  by  the  Interior  Department,  which  in  1883  instituted  a  system  of  a  printed  form  of 
letters-patent.  The  patents  issued  and  recorded  in  the  Department  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  numbered  4,341  in  1883,  while  the  number  issued  and  recorded  in  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  in  1912-3  amounted  to  24,965.  The  total  number  of  letters-patent  recorded  in  the 
branch   exceeds  260,000. 

While  no  money  is  actually  handled  by  this  branch,  the  revenue  to  the  credit  of  the  crown 
on  account  of  purchased  homesteads,  pre-emptions,  and  ordinary  sales  and  repayments  of  seed- 
grain  advances,  exceeded  one  million  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars  during  the  last  fiscal  year, 
and  in  connection  with  this  revenue  the  branch  has  to  keep  about  fifty  thousand  separate 
accounts. 

Timber  and  Grazing  Lands  Branch 

This  branch  is  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  B.  L.  York,  who,  bringing  practical  business 
methods  and  foresight  to  bear  on  its  administration,  has  met,  without  undue  fuss,  and  success- 
fully dealt  with  the  many  problems  arising  from  time  to  time.  Mr.  York  is  a  Carleton  county 
boy,  having  lieen  born  at  Spring  Hill  in  the  township  of  Osgoode,  receiving  his  education  at 
the  Spring  Hill  public  school,  Ottawa  Collegiate  Institute  and  the  Ottawa  National  Business 
College.     He  first  entered  the  service  in  1885,  and  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  branch  in  1911. 

Formerly  there  was  included  under  this  branch  the  administration  of  the  Mines,  until  the 
tremendous  expansion  in  the  department's  business  necessitated  the  separation  of  the  work, 
and  the  mines  will  be  dealt  with  under  an  independent  heading. 

While  there  are  stretches  of  country  where  large  areas  of  very  valuable  timber  is  found,  it 
is  but  natural  to  expect  that  the  bulk  of  the  prairie  lands  would  be  either  without  timber  al- 
together, or  at  least  but  very  sparsely  timbered.  In  the  early  history  of  the  western  provinces 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  forest  fires  and  criminally  wasteful  destruction  by  the  woodman's 
axe  combined,  imposed  a  loss  on  that  part  of  the  Dominion  of  a  great  many  millions  of  dollars 
that  will  never  be  recovered.  With  the  valuable  aid  being  rendered  by  the  Forestry  branch,  of 
which  more  will  be  said  later,  and  through  the  educational  work  of  the  Commission  of  Conserva- 
tion (while  the  results  of  our  past  folly  can  never  be  entirly  rectified,  and  it  must  be  many  years 
before  returns  from  later  and  improved  methods  are  apparent  and  available),  the  lesson  of  the 
past,  if  properly  taken  to  heart,  as  is  being  done  in  fact,  will  not  have  been  in  vain. 

In  the  earlier  days  of  the  Northwest,  with  a  very  sparse  settlement,  timber  was  to  some 
extent  a  drug  on  the  market;  the  Indian  having  no  use  for  it  except  for  firewood,  and  the  white 
settler  for  the  most  part  being  content  to  build  his  home  of  logs.  With  the  westward  trend  of 
settlement,  however,  and  later  with  the  initiation  of  the  first  great  railway  across  the  prairies, 
an  enormous  demand  sprang  up.  Timber  limits  were  a  valuable  asset.  Saw-mills  were  erected 
at  many  points,  and  the  demand  even  for  sawn  lumber  for  the  numerous  incoming  settlers  ab- 
sorbed many  millions  of  feet  each  year.  Vast  quantities  of  timber  for  railway  ties  and  bridge 
construction  were  required  with  great  expedition,  and  it  may  be  well  imagined  that  the  con- 
tractors for  these  works  would  be  much  more  interested  in  filling  their  contracts  in  a  hurry  than 
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in  carefully  selecting  and  cutting  over  the  limits  and  cleaning  up  the  debris.  This  method, 
wasteful  in  itself,  added  the  further  danger  of  fire  from  the  fallen  and  unused  trees  and  refuse 
left  in  the  forest. 

From  time  to  time,  the  branch  used  its  best  endeavours  to  re-construct  and  improve  the 
regulations  with  a  view,  while  making  ample  provision  for  the  country's  growing  needs,  to 
stopping  or  minimizing,  as  far  as  possible,  the  wasteful  methods  of  the  past.  To-day  the  ad- 
ministrative methoils  observed  by  the  branch  tend  to  care  for  the  undisposed  of  timber  until 
required  for  cammarcial  purpasa^,  aad  the  object  kept  steadily  in  view  is  to  prevent  as  far  as 
possible  the  holding  of  limits  for  spjculativo  purposes,  particularly  in  districts  where  the  timber 
is  badly  needed  by  settlers.  The  revenus  from  this  portion  of  the  work,  which  in  1872-3  was 
.S109.25,  in  1912-13  had  risen  to  $433,738.75,  the  accounts  for  which  are  all  handled  by  this 
branch. 

The  days  when  vast  herds  of  cattle  roamed  the  unfenced  plains  of  the  western  portions 
of  the  Northwest  Territories  have,  as  was  to  be  foreseen,  gone  by,  the  rush  of  settlement  gradu- 
ally crowding  out  the  cattlemen  to  make  way  for  the  husbandman.  There  are  still  a  large 
number  of  ranches,  the  leases  of  which  have  not  yet  expired,  but  the  days  of  the  two  hundred 
thousand  acre  ranche  and  its  periodic  and  picturesque  round-ups  will  not  be  seen  again. 
However,  small  holdings  for  ranching  purposes  are  still  in  demand,  and  the  pressing  necessity 
of  the  population  for  more  beef  must  inevitabley  lead  to  a  renewal  on  an  extended  basis  of  the 
ranching  industry. 

Mining  Lands  and  Yukon  Branch 

As  has  been  stated,  this  branch,  as  to  the  Mines,  was  at  one  time  incorporated  with  the 
Timber  and  Grazing  work  of  the  department,  but  the  opening  up  of  the  Yukon  Territory,  of 
which  the  chief  of  the  branch  is  secretary,  and  the  natural  growth  of  the  rest  of  the  work  of  this 
section  rendered  a  division  of  the  duties  imperative. 

Wherever  Dominion  lands  are  situated,  the  business  of  this  branch  will  be  found  in  active 
operation,  even  including  the  Arctic.  It  is  comprised  under  a  large  number  of  headings,  the 
principal  of  which  are,  of  course  the  disposal  of  coal  lands;  gold-mining  under  the  quartz, 
placer,  hydraulic,  and  dredging  lease  regulations;  water  powers  in  the  Yukon;  tar-sands, 
sand,  stone  and  gravel,  and  petroleum  lands,  the  last-named  industry  giving  promise  of  great 
development  in  the  near  future. 

The  opening  up  of  the  Yukon  Territory,  with  which  the  names  of  Dawson  and  Ogilvie  will 
ever  be  remembered,  gave  an  enormous  impetus  to  the  work  of  the  branch,  and  though  the  first 
rush  to  the  rich  placer  claims  has  abated,  new  discoveries  are  still  being  made,  though  the  great 
bulk  of  the  mining  in  that  region  is  now  carried  on  by  big  syndicates,  with  the  aid  of  powerful 
hydraulic  plants. 

The  total  gold  production  accounted  for  in  the  reports  of  this  branch  since  1897  is  in  excess 
of  one  hundred  million  dollars,  and  each  year  is  showing  a  steady  increase.  This  is  likely  to 
be  the  case  for  many  years  to  come,  while  the  increasingly  rapid  demand  all  over  the  West  for 
coal  for  domestic  and  manufacturing  purposes,  and  the  development  of  the  petroleum  lands 
will  certainly  add  to  the  administrative  work  of  this  important  branch. 

The  branch  is  in  charge  of  Mr.  H.  H.  Rowatt,  who  has  been  connected  with  the  department 
since  1887,  has  travelled  extensively  all  over  his  domain,  and  is  thoroughly  posted  in  all  the 
details  of  his  work. 

Registration  Branch 

Mr.  J.  M.  Roberts,  who  is  in  charge,  hails  from  Western  Ontario,  and  has  been  connected 
with  the  department  since  1900.  His  careful,  methodical  system  has  done  much  to  improve 
the  machinery,  and,  it  should  be  mentioned,  the  provincial  government  of  British  Columbia 
availed  itself  of  his  temporary  services  in  inaugurating  a  system  similar  to  that  in  vogue  at 
Ottawa. 
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Forest  Rangers  of  Norway  House  District,  Manitoba 

Deepdale  Lookout  Tower.  Duck  Mt.  Forest  Reserve,  Manitoba 
Government  Nursery  Station,  Indian  Head,  Saskatchewan 

Norway  House  Indians  taking  a  pledge  to  assist  in  the  prevention"orforc8t  fires 
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With  all  the  various  branches  carrying  on  correspondence  with  their  ouside  officials  and 
the  public,  it  can  well  be  imagined  that  the  files  of  the  department  are  growing  at  a  rate  that 
can  fairly  be  ilescribed  as  appalling.  Terribly  handicapped  as  the  department  has  been  during 
some  years  past  through  the  effect  of  the  unforeseen  rapidity  of  its  enormous  exiwnsion  and 
the  impossibility  of  housing  its  necessarily  increasing  staff  under  one  roof,  every  feasible  ex- 
pedient has  been  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  expeditiously  and  methodically  handling  the 
papers.  In  several  of  the  branches  it  has  been  found  more  convenient  that  its  papers  should  he 
kept  under  its  immediate  and  separate  control. 

The  magnitude  of  the  task  of  handling  the  incoming  mail  can  better  be  realized  if  it  is  stated 
that  the  total  number  of  letters  received  in  the  department  during  the  year  1874,  namely  3,482, 
has  been  exceeded  in  recent  years  by  one  day's  receipts.  The  number  of  letters  receivecl  during 
the  year  1912-13  reached  the  enormous  total  of  1,292,188,  of  which  nearly  23,000  were  registered. 
The  amount  received  through  the  mails,  in  the  shape  of  cheques,  drafts,  money  orders,  expres.s 
orders  and  cash,  reached  a  total  for  the  year  1912-13  of  nearly  $2, .500,000. 

The  individual  files  number  about  one  ftiillion,  as  many  as  from  five  to  ten  thousand,  never 
less  than  three  thousand  files  being  with  the  different  branches  from  day  to  day. 

Correspondence-comparing  and  Mailing  Office 

This  branch  of  the  department  is  intimately  connected  with  all  the  correspondence  branches, 
as  it  is  through  this  channel  that  the  outgoing  letters  are  started  on  their  journey.  Following 
the  general  expansion  of  the  department's  work,  the  Correspondence-comparing  and  Mailing 
office,  of  necessity,  participated  in  that  expansion;  and  the  following  details  when  compared 
with  the  4,120  letters  sent  out  from  the  department  in  1874  will  give  some  idea  of  the  labour  and 
responsibility  devolving  upon  the  branch. 

In  the  fiscal  year  ended  March  31,  1913,  the  outgoing  letters  numbered  419.787,  of 
which  29,789  were  registered,  while  3,209  telegrams  were  also  despatched.  It  took  159  letter- 
books  of  1,000  pages  each  to  hold  the  year's  output,  and  153,904  pages  of  letter-books  were 
indexed.     The  daily  average  for  the  year  was  1,402,  and  1,500  documents  were  compared. 

This  branch  is  ably  administered  by  Mr.  C.  Caron  Pelletier,  who  has  had  a  long  connection 
with  the  department,  having  entered  the  service  in  1885. 

Ordnance  and  Admiralty  Lands  Branch 

This  is  actually  the  oldest  branch  of  the  department.  By  the  "Ordnance  Lands  Transfer 
Act"  of  185G,  properties  comprising  about  100,000  acres  of  land  scattered  in  numerous  parcels 
over  the  two  provinces  of  Canada,  included  in  which  was  the  site  of  the  present  Dominion 
Parliament  buildings,  were  handed  over  to  Canada  by  the  Imperial  government.  From  time 
to  time  the  portions  not  actually  required  for  military  purposes  have  been  gradually  disposed 
of,  by  lease,  or  by  public  auction  or  by  sale  to  the  squatting  occupant,  many  of  whom  had  been 
in  possession  for  years.  The  volume  of  the  business  transacted  by  the  branch  has  naturally 
decreased  since  those  early  days,  but  Ordnance  properties  at  twenty-five  different  points  still 
remain  to  be  looked  after  and  the  books  show  over  two  hundred  open  accounts. 

In  addition  to  the  work  in  connection  with  the  Ordnance  lands,  the  branch  is  charged  with 
the  duty  of  preparing  copies  of  all  Orders-in-Council  passed  on  the  initiation  of  the  Minister  of 
the  Interior,  for  publication  in  the  Canada  Gazette,  and  British  Columbia  Gazette,  and  for  depart- 
mental record.     During  the  year  1912-13  over  six  hundred  such  orders  were  passed. 

Another  important  duty  developing  on  the  branch  is  the  keeping  of  the  record  of  attendance 
of  the  officials  of  the  various  branches,  covering  some  eight  hundred  in  number,  and  being  the 
basis  on  which  the  monthly  pay-lists  are  prepared. 

Mr.  Joseph  P.  Dunne,  who  is  in  charge,  is  a  very  careful  and  painstaking  officer,  and  is  also 
one  of  the  old  officials,  having  joined  the  staff  in  1885. 
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School  Lands  Branch 

Under  the  Dominion  Lands  Act  there  are  set  apart  in  every  surveyed  township  in  Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan  and  Alberta  two  whole  sections,  namely,  numbers  eleven  and  twenty-nine,  as 
an  endowment  for  educational  purposes  for  those  provinces.  These,  under  the  statute,  can 
only  be  disposed  of  by  public  auction  at  an  upset  price.  These  lands,  being  held  in  trust  for  the 
provinces,  the  provincial  governments  are  consulted  as  to  the  times  at  which  such  general  sales 
shall  be  held.  A  date  having  been  set,  lists  of  available  lands  which  it  is  considered  advisable 
to  offer,  are  prepared  in  the  branch  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  inspectors  and  valuators. 
Each  parcel  is  carefully  inspected,  and  a  valuation  made  of  it,  on  which  to  base  the  upset  price. 
This  having  been  completed,  different  points,  as  conveniently  central  as  possible  to  the  lands 
to  be  offered,  are  selected,  and  the  parcels  divided  up  accordingly.  Lists  of  all  the  lands  arc 
then  printed, — no  small  task  when  hundreds  of  quarter-sections  are  embraced;  and  the  sales 
are  advertised  throughout  the  Dominion.  The  proceeds  of  these  sales  are  placed  in  trust  for 
the  benefit  of  the  provinces  as  to  the  principal  moneys,  while  the  interest  accruing  on  the  unpaid 
balances  is  periodically  paid  over  to  the  provincial  governments.  In  addition  to  the  revenue 
from  sales,  a  substantial  amount  is  derived  annually  from  grazing,  timber  dues  and  hay  permits, 
and  coal  and  gravel  rentals,  so  that  the  lands  are  not  entirely  idle. 

What  a  magnificent  endowment  for  education  these  lands  form  may  be  gathered  from  the 
fact  that  up  to  the  present  time  only  something  over  one  million  eight  hundred  thousand  acres 
have  been  disposed  of  in  the  three  provinces,  the  principal  moneys  derived  therefrom  amounting 
to  over  twenty-one  million  dollars.  Of  this  large  amount,  the  unpaid  balances  are  interest- 
bearing;  but  there  stand  to  the  credit  of  the  several  provinces  the  following  amounts  in  round 
figures  of  the  principal  moneys  paid  in:  Manitoba,  $,3,500,000;  Saskatchewan,  $2,500,000; 
Alberta,  $2,000,000. 

As  might  be  expected,  these  school  lands,  particularly  in  the  thickly  settled  districts,  show 
a  rapid  appreciation  in  value. 

When  it  is  calculated  that  the  area  so  far  disposed  of  represents  over  eleven  thousand  quar- 
ter-sections, some  idea  may  be  gathered  of  the  number  of  accounts  that  the  branch  has  to 
handle,  and,  it  should  be  added,  the  cost  of  management  is  hardly  appreciable. 

The  branch  has  been  for  a  number  of  years  under  charge  of  Mr.  Frank  S.  Checkley,  the  , 
controller,  who  entered  the  service  in  1873,  and  it  is  due  to  his  able  management  that  its  ad- 
ministration has  been  so  eminently  satisfactory. 

Immigration  Branch 

Mr.  William  Duncan  Scott,  the  Superintendent  of  Immigration,  was  born  of  Scottish  parents 
at  Dundas,  Ontario,  and  was  appointed  superintendent  in  January,  1903,  and  later  was  appointed 
chief  controller  of  Chinese  Immigration,  when  that  branch  of  the  work  was  transferred  to  the 
Department  of  tlie  Interior  from  the  De]Dartment  of  Trade  and  Commerce.  Prior  to  Mr. 
Scott's  connection  with  the  Immigration  branch,  he  was  for  four  years  connected  with  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Exhibition  branch,  and  represented  Canadian  interests  at  several 
of  the  large  exhibitions  in  the  British  Isles.  Before  entering  the  service  of  the  Federal  government 
he  represented  the  Manitoba  government  in  Ontario,  and  prior  to  that  was  in  the  employ  of  the 
Canadian  PaciBc  Railway  land  department  at  Winnipeg;  so  that  his  experience  has  been  both 
varied  and  extensive. 

The  most  vital  need  of  a  new  and  sparsely  settled  country  like  the  western  provinces  is 
population.  The  eastern  portion  of  the  Dominion  can  ill  afford  to  spare  any  of  its  people  to  help 
to  fill  up  the  sister  provinces.  Settlers  had  to  be  got,  but  the  question  of  how  to  attract  them 
to  the  fertile  plains  of  the  Northwest  remained  for  many  years  an  only  partially  solved  question. 
True,  immigrants  came  in,  year  by  year,  but  in  such  small  numbers  that  they  were  almost  lost 
in  the  vast  stetches  of  the  vacant  lands.  Even  with  the  completion  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
railway,  which  greatly  simplified  the  transportation  question,  the  settlers  were  few  and  far  be- 
tween, and  life  on  the  prairies  for  many  years  was  a  very  lonesome  and  neighbourless  one.     Up 
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to  about  the  year  1900,  the  incoming  settlers  had,  for  the  most  part,  readied  us  from  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  and  the  European  continent,  a  very  few  thousand  finding  their  way  into 
the  West  from  the  United  States.  A  very  active  advertising  propaganda  had,  however,  been 
started,  particularly  in  the  neighbouring  country,  with  a  view  to  making  the  attractions  and 
advantages  of  the  unlimited  areas  of  the  Canadain  West  more  fully  known.  Both  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic  and  in  the  United  States  agents  were  appointed  to  carry  on  tliis  work,  and 
no  up-to-date  business  methods  of  placing  the  value  of  Canada  as  a  homo  for  settlers  were 
neglected.  The  results  of  this  were  soon  to  become  apparent.  The  total  immigration  from 
all  sources,  which  in  1897  was  but  21,716,  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1912-13  had  reached 
over  400,000,  about  140,000  of  which  came  from  the  United  States,  but  a  still  larger  number 
from  the  British  Isles.  To  care  for  this  army  of  human  beings  seeking  new  homes  on  their 
arrival  in  Canada,  to  get  them  safely  to  their  far  destinations  in  the  West,  to  distribute  them 
amongst  the  older  settlers  needing  agricultural  help  or  place  them  on  homesteads  of  their  own, 
is  a  work  of  great  magnitude  as  well  as  responsibility. 

The  Medical  Inspection  service  of  the  branch  is  under  the  supervision  of  the  chief  medical 
officer,  Dr.  P.  H.  Bryce,  a  well-known  expert  on  matters  of  public  health.  At  the  port  of  de- 
barkation every  incoming  immigrant  is  subjected  to  rigid  medical  inspection  before  being 
allowed  to  proceed  on  the  westward  journey,  and,  unless  passed,  may  be  detained  for  a  period 
or  wholly  rejected,  in  the  latter  case  iDeing  deported. 

The  superintendent.is  also  the  chief  controller  of  Chinese  Immigration,  whose  duties  involve 
considerable  trouble  and  require  good  judgment.  A  staff  of  expert  inspectors  is  deployed  along 
the  international  boundary  and  on  the  incoming  trains  from  across  the  line,  and  their  duties 
are  often  not  without  considerable  danger,  and  even  loss  of  life.  The  outstanding  feature  of 
the  tide  of  emigration  towards  Canada  to-day,  greatly  owing  to  the  keen  and  watchful  interest 
excercised  Ijy  the  superintendent,  is  the  yearly  improving  class  of  settler  who  is  making  a  new 
home  with  us.  A  very  interesting  portion  of  the  work  of  the  branch  is  that  of  juvenile  immi- 
gration, under  the  efficient  superintendence  of  Mr.  G.  Bogue  Smart,  there  being  a  number  of 
Receiving  Homes  in  different  parts  of  the  Dominion,  and  all  .such  children  being  periodically 
inspected  to  see  that  they  are  properly  cared  for,  both  at  the  Homes  and  at  the  situations  which 
may  be  found  for  them.  These  children,  great  numbers  of  whom  grow  up  to  do  exceedingly 
well  in  life,  are  eagerly  sought  after;  the  demand  far  exceeding  the  supply. 

Forestry  Branch 

One  of  the  mcst  important  branches  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  is  assuredly  that  of 
Forestry.  Particularly  in  a  prairie  country,  timber  is  an  absolute  necessity,  not  only  for  the 
settler's  needs  and  for  railway  and  other  commercial  purposes  generally,  but  is  of  the  utmost 
moment  in  regulating  the  flow  of  the  rivers  and  streams.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  where 
the  banks  of  streams,  especially  at  the  headwaters,  have  been  denuded  of  their  forest  covering, 
the  flow  of  water  has  been  greatly  lessened  and  has  even  disappeared  altogether.  For  many  years 
past  the  matter  had  been  considered  and  various  recommendations  made  to  cope  with  the 
question  of  how  best  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  shocking  waste,  through  fire  and  ruinous  cutting, 
that  had  been  going  on  for  so  long,  and  which  had  resulted  in  the  destruction  of  many  thou- 
sands of  millions  of  feet  of  timber  which  to-day  is  badly  needed.  Practically  of  late  years  only, 
however,  has  a  properly  organized  work  been  carried  on,  under  the  administration  of  the  Forestry 
branch.  Unfortunately  it  is  not  possible  to  give  in  the  detail  that  the  subject  deserves  the 
many  divisions  of  the  work  now  being  so  admirably  carried  out. 

Forest  nursery  stations  have  been  established  at  various  points,  at  which  the  young  trees 
are  grown  and,  when  ready  for  transplanting,  distributed  to  settlers.  Many  millions  of  such 
trees  have  been  so  distributed,  and  the  farmer  of  to-day  is  beginning  to  appreciate  the  assistance 
thus  rendered  him  by  the  department.  Everywhere  through  what  was  at  one  time  and  only 
a  few  years  ago  treeless  prairie  may  now  be  seen  splendid  groves  of  respectable-sized  timber, 
much  of  it  rapidly  nearing  merchantable  growth. 

The  larger  and  more  important  feature,  however,  of  the  work  of  the  branch  has  been  the 
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Mohawk  Industrial  School,  Brantford,  Ont. 

Dance  given  by  the  Regina  Branch  of  the  Western  Canada  Postal  Clerks  Association 

A  detachment  of  Dominion  Police,  Ottawa  The  Dominion  Observatory,  Ottawa 
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establishment  of  a  numb(;r  of  forest  reserves,  and  the  elaborate  system  of  forest  ranging  and 
patrolling  carried  on  wnth  a  view  to  the  protection  of  the  growing  timber.  Trails,  telephone 
lines,  fire-guards,  and  the  necessary  buildings  for  the  small  army  of  inspectors  and  fire-guardians 
have  been  providetl,  and  each  year,  as  settlement  and  exploration  extend  farther  out,  these 
must  be  added  to.  Undoubtedly  much  has  been  done  by  the  branch  to  reduce  the  danger  of 
destruction  of  the  growing  timlx'r,  and  with  the  corps,  gradually  being  formed,  of  practical, 
scientific  foresters,  the  value  to  tlic  country  of  their  work  must  become  very  great.  Statis- 
tical information  regarding  the  wood  products  of  the  country  and  their  various  uses  is  gathered 
by  a  technical  forester,  and  a  lal)oratory  for  investigating  the  various  species  and  processes  of 
manufacture  is  also  being  inaugurated. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Campbell  is  the  controller  of  this  very  important  branch.  Coming  into  the 
department  in  1887,  Mr.  Campbell,  who  has  always  taken  a  great  interest  in  the  open  air  life  of 
the  woods  and  forests,  and  has  been  long  and  actively  associated  with  tne  Forestry  Association, 
gradually  diverged  from  the  ordinary  routine  of  the  general  work  of  the  department  through 
his  careful  and  industrious  study  of  his  subject,  till  he  is  to-day  in  full  charge  of  one  of  the  most 
important  branches  of  governmental  work  in  the  Dominion. 

Irrigation  and  Stream  Measurements  Branch 

The  requirements  of  the  provinces  of  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta  for  water,  not  only  for 
irrigation  purposes,  but  for  domestic  and  manufacturing  uses,  have  expanded  so  rapidly  that 
it  was  found  necessary  to  make  a  separate  branch  of  this  part  of  the  work,  which  was  formerly 
controlled  by  the  Forestry  branch.  For  many  j^ears  it  was  the  custom  to  speak  with  bated 
breath  of  the  arid  or  semi-arid  tract  in  the  southerly  portion  of  the  two  provinces,  but  with  the 
technical  knowledge  and  statistics  at  the  disposal  of,  and  being  acquired  each  season  through, 
this  branch,  the  reproach  has  practically  disappeared. 

The  initial  surveys  first  undertaken  some  years  ago  by  the  department  established  the 
levels  that  formed  the  nuclei  of  the  irrigation  works  of  the  present  day.  A  large  number  of 
schemes,  some  of  them  very  costly  and  extensive,  are  in  progress,  all  under  the  administrative 
supervision  of  the  Irrigation  branch ;  the  field  work  being  carried  on  from  the  chief  engineer's 
office  in  Calgary.  A  staff  of  inspectors  is  employed  over  irrigation  works,  to  see  that  these 
works  are  carried  out  according  to  approved  plans,  and  that  licensed  water  is  used  for  its  proper 
purpose.  The  growing  needs  of  the  larger  cities  in  these  provinces  in  the  matter  of  water-supply 
render  the  functions  of  this  branch  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  of  anxious  importance, 
and  an  elaborate  system  of  surveys  and  stream  measurements  is  being  carried  on,  looking  to 
the  needs  of  the  future.  These  stream  measurements  records  are  a  very  valuable  aid  to  those 
engaged  in  the  matter  of  irrigation  or  the  use  of  water  for  domestic  and  industrial  purposes, 
and  their  value  will  be  enhanced  by  the  averages  that  will  be  obtained  from  the  observations 
spread  over  a  number  of  years  on  the  same  stream. 

Without  the  assistance  being  rendered  by  this  branch,  it  had  been  forecasted  by  many 
business  minds  interested  in  the  great  West,  that  the  vital  necessity  of  a  sufficient  water-supply 
might  be  the  rock  on  which  its  development  was  going  to  split.  It  does  not  seem  too  much  to 
hojie,  however,  that  the  Irrigation  branch  has  found  and  is  applying  with  care  and  judgment 
the  divining  rod  to  make  the  water  flow  from  the  rock. 

The  work  is  very  ably  administered  by  Mr.  E.  F.  Drake,  the  superintendent,  at  Ottawa, 
and  by  Mr.  F.  H.  Peters,  C.E.,  of  Calgary,  in  charge  of  the  field  force. 

Dominion  Parks  Branch 

Starting  out  with  the  Rocky  Mountain  Park  at  Banff  some  twenty-five  years  ago,  still  the 
most  important  of  these  national  health  and  pleasure  resorts,  there  are  now  seven  differerit  park 
reserves,  located  at  the  following  points,  all  in  the  extreme  western  portion  of  the  province  of 
Alberta,  or  just  within  the  railway  belt  in  British  Columbia:  Rocky  Mountains  at  Banff, 
Yoho,  Glacier,  Jasper,  Waterton  Lake,  Buffalo  and  Elk  Island  parks.     For  many  years  under 
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the  administration  of  the  Forestry  branch,  the  growing  possibilities  of  these  beautiful  breathing 
spots  as  a  most  valuable  national  asset,  seemed  to  make  it  desirable  to  provide  some  distinctive 
parks  administration,  and  they  were  accordingly  detached  from  the  Forestry  branch  and  placed 
under  the  charge  of  a  commissioner  of  Dominion  parks,  Mr.  J.  B.  Harkin,  a  genial  and  com- 
panionable official,  with  a  newspaper  experience  to  his  credit,  and  the  strenuous  gruelling  that 
one  gets  as  the  private  secretary  of  a  busy  Western  minister.  While  the  immediate  control 
of  all  the  parks  is  in  the  head  office  at  Ottawa,  each  park  has  its  own  separate  organization 
under  a  local  superintendent,  these  officials  being  in  turn  under  the  supervision  of  a  chief  super- 
intendent, whose  head-quarters  are  located  at  Edmonton,  fi'om  which  point  all  the  parks  can 
most  conveniently  be  reached. 

Banff  and  its  hot  sulphur  springs  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  park  have  attained  a  world- 
wide reputation.  In  its  natural  state  when  years  ago  one  had  to  cross  the  Bow  river  on  a  rudely 
constructed  raft  of  logs  tied  together  with  rope,  and  descend  through  a  small  hole  in  the  moun- 
tain side  into  an  underground  cave  to  view  the  wonderful  pool  where  the  swimming  bath  is 
to-day  located,  the  park  presented  a  magnificent  panorama  of  mountain  scenery.  How  to 
develop  its  possibilities  as  a  health  and  jjleasure  resort  without  marring  any  feature  of  its  many 
natural  beauties  was  a  delicate  task,  but  one  which  the  branch  has  accomplished  with  acknow- 
ledged success,  until  to-day  the  town  of  Banff  itself  is  in  the  enjoyment  of  every  convenience  and 
confort  that  modern  civilization  can  desire  for  its  residents  and  for  the  luxurious  accommodation 
of  its  yearly  increasing  stream  of  tourist  travel,  drawn  from  almost  every  country  in  the  world. 
The  policy  of  the  branch  has  been  one  of  development  frcm  year  to  year,  not  so  much  with  a 
view  to  a  direct  revenue  return,  as  to  utilizing  to  the  ulmost  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  this 
wonderful  health  resort.  The  energies  of  the  branch  are  bent  towards  providing  adclitional 
works  for  the  requirements  of  the  residents  and  visiting  tourists  and  for  the  beautifying  of  the 
parks;  and  the  same  policy  will  no  doubt  be  followed  with  regard  to  the  later  established  reserves. 
Any  review  of  the  work  of  this  branch  would  not  appear  complete  without  mention  of  the  buffalo,, 
one  herd  being  located  at  Banff,  and  the  larger  one,  the  famous  Pablo  herd  from  Montana,  at 
Buffalo  park,  situated  at  Wainwright,  in  Alberta.  These  once  monarchs  of  the  plains  are 
thriving  excellently  and  increasing  with  great  rapidity. 

As  a  national  asset,  the  parks  must  be  considered  as  an  exceedingly  valuable  and  growing 
contribution  even  from  a  direct  commercial  return  point  of  view,  the  visitors  at  the  Banff  park 
alone  numbering  last  year  over  75,000.  In  addition  to  these  Western  parks,  the  branch  also 
administers  the  St.  Lawrence  Island  parks,  composed  of  a  dozen  islands  lying  in  the  St.  Law- 
rence river  in  the  vicinity  of  Brockville  and  Gananoque.  As  restful  spots  for  pleasure-seekers 
during  the  hot  summer  months,  these  small  islands  parks,  which  have  been  improved  and  beau- 
tified, have,  judging  by  the  yearly  increasing  number  of  visitors,  been  very  greatly  appreciated. 

Water  Power  and  Hydrographic  Surveys  Branch 

This  branch  is  one  of  the  more  recently  established  by  the  department.  With  a  demand 
springing  up  all  over  the  West  for  cheap  power  for  manufacturing  and  municipal  use,  electricity 
is  rapidly  taking  the  place  of  coal,  the  price  of  which  is  increasing  rather  than  the  reverse.  To 
develop  such  electrical  energy,  the  administration  of  the  valuable  water  powers  situated  all 
over  the  western  provinces  had  become  such  an  important  matter  that  it  was  deemed  advisable 
to  deal  with  it  under  the  direction  of  a  separate  branch  of  the  department.  The  conservation 
and  development  of  these  powers  are  the  chief  aim  of  the  branch,  and  to  this  end  extensive  sur- 
veys and  investigations  of  the  water  resources  of  the  western  provinces  are  being  made,  the 
results  of  which  will  be  of  great  value  in  connection  with  the  development  of  water  power  on 
such  large  rivers  as  the  Bow,  and  the  Winnipeg,  and  the  storage  of  water  for  several  large 
reclamation  schemes  now  under  way.  This  work  is  necessarily  carried  on  by  a  technical  staff 
of  qualified  engineers,  and  its  importance  and  the  benefits  which  will  accrue  in  the  future  will  be 
of  great  value  to  the  West. 

Reports  of  the  important  field  investigations  of  the  branch  are  regularly  issued  in  the  an- 
nual reports  of  the  department,  and  also  in  the  form  of  water  resources  papers.  While  these 
reports  are  largely  technical,  they  are  exceedingly  valuable  to  those  interested  in  the  material  and 
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industrial  advancement  of  Western  Canada.      The  superintendent  of  the  work  ia  J.  B.  Challies, 
C.E.,   a  graduate   in   engineering  of  Toronto   University,  and  a  member  of  the  Canadian 

Society  of  Civil  Engineers. 

Railway  and  Swamp  Lands  Branch 

This  branch  is  specially  charged  with  the  administration  of  the  railway  land  grant  sub.sidics, 
the  object  of  its  administration  being  to  finally  close  out,  as  rapidly  as  possible,  all  these  old 
grants,  to  adjust  matters  where  exchanges  are  required,  grant  title  for  small  parcels  of  land  for 
long  stretches  of  right-of-way,  and  for  lands  acquired  either  direct  from  the  department  or  from 
the  settler  himself  for  town-site  purposes.  The  swamp  lands  at  one  time  vested  in  the  Province 
of  Manitoba,  having,  as  to  the  undisposed-of  parcels,  been  recently  transferred  to  the  Dominion, 
this  branch  is  engaged  in  the  task  of  collating  the  necessary  information  as  to  what  final  disposi- 
tion shall  be  made  of  them. 

Mr.  F.  C.  C.  Lynch,  the  superintendent,  though  a  young  man,  has  practically  grown  up 
with  the  branch  since  its  inception.  Belonging  to  one  of  Ottawa's  oldest  families,  modestly 
courteous,  urbane  and  pleasant  alike  with  confreres  and  the  public,  he  fills  very  capably  a  position 
requiring  patient  and  constant  attention  to  details  and  a  thoroughly  effective  system. 

Law  Clerk's  Office 

It  can  well  be  understood  that  in  a  very  large  department  like  the  Interior,  there  must 
arise  daily  many  points  where  legal  questions  are  involved.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  every  materially 
important  action  of  the  department  is  taken  under  the  provisions  of  a  statute  direct  or  of  regu- 
lations framed  under  such  statute.  Every  transfer  or  deed  submitted  to  the  department, 
amounting  to  hundreds  in  the  course  of  a  year,  is  .subject  to  the  approval  of  the  law  clerk.  In 
addition,  references  are  daily  made  to  the  law  clerk  from  almost  every  branch  of  the  department, 
on  matters  which,  while  not  perhaps  involving  any  direct  legal  question,  nevertheless  require 
the  advice  and  opinion  of  a  trained  legal  mind,  experienced  in  the  work  of  the  department,  to 
arrive  at  a  decision  as  to  the  proper  action  to  be  taken. 

Submissions  from  the  various  branches  to  the  deputy  minister  and  through  him  to  the 
minister  himself,  are  also  in  many  cases  placed  before  the  law  clerk  for  his  views. 

The  chief  law  clerk,  Thomas  Gainsford  Rothwell,  is  an  Ottawa  boy,  and  a  well-known 
figure  in  the  service.  Studying  law  under  the  late  Alexander  Gibb,  and  holding  the  position  of 
deputy  registrar,  Mr.  Rothwell  practised  on  his  own  account  until  he  entered  the  government 
service  in  1883.  As  early  as  1867  he  joined  the  Ottawa  Garrison  Artillery.  He  holds  the 
Fenian  Raid  medal  of  1870.  He  joined  the  Governor  General's  Foot  Guards  in  1902,  of 
which  regiment  he  has  been  paymaster  since  1907,  and  now  holds  the  rank  of  major.  In  his 
official  work,  wherever  he  is  .satisfied  that  his  view  is  right  and  just,  Mr.  Rothwell  is  as 
uncompromising  as  the  Rock  of  Gibraltar.  In  his  private  and  social  life  he  is  known  to  be  a 
very  staunch  friend  and  a  most  charming  companion. 

Stationery  Branch 

It  will  not  be  surprising  to  learn  that  with  the  tremendous  amount  of  work  done  by  the 
department  and  the  necessary  size  of  the  staff,  there  would  be  a  very  large  output  in  the  shape 
of  stationery,  account  books,  registers,  typewriters,  and  supplies  of  all  kinds,  both  at  Ottawa 
and  for  the  Western  outside  offices.  Every  item,  from  a  box  of  pen-nibs  to  a  complete  set  of 
office  furniture,  is  covered  by  careful  requisition  through  the  Stationery  Bureau  or  Public  Works 
Department.  This  itself,  with  its  complete  necessary  system  of  book-keeping  and  stock-tak- 
ing, means  much  accurate  work,  but  eventually  results  in  an  appreciable  economy.  Mr.  D.  F. 
Blyth,  the  chief  in  charge  of  the  branch,  came  to  the  department  some  years  ago  with  a  thorough 
business  training. 
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Secretary's  Branch 

It  niight  be  assumed  that  the  secretary  of  the  department  would  be  the  official  charged 
with  the  signing  of  the  outgoing  correspondence.  When  the  number  of  such  letters  was  within 
reasonable  compass  of  a  day's  work  this  was  done.  The  increase  in  the  work,  however,  neces- 
sitated the  appointment  several  years  ago  of  an  assistant  secretary,  a  position  now  held  b> 
Mr.  Frank  Nelson,  a  graduate  of  Queen's  University,  and  a  good  fellow.  Even  then,  with  the 
other  general  duties  pertaining  to  the  branch,  when  the  daily  output  reached  a  thousand  or 
more  letters,  the  mere  physical  labour  of  signing  became  an  ineffectively  carried  burden.  To- 
day, when  tlie  average  daily  number  exceeds  that  by  several  hundred,  it  is  apparent  that  a 
rearrangement  of  the  matter  had  become  imperative.  To  this  end  the  signing  of  the  letters 
going  out  from  some  of  tne  branches  is  now  being  done  by  the  chiefs,  thus  relieving  the  secretary 
and  assistant  secretary  to  an  appreciable  extent. 

The  extensive  newspaper  advertising  of  the  department,  and  the  work  of  editing,  proof- 
reading, and  getting  out  the  departmental  annual  report  also  devolve  on  the  secretary.  As  the 
work  of  the  department  spreads  and  inci'eases,  the  size  of  the  annual  report,  it  might  be  expected, 
would  follow  suit,  for  no  chief  of  a  branch  is  inclined  to  hide  his  light  under  a  bushel;  so  that 
whereas  the  departmental  report  for  the  year  1874  barely  covered  250  pages,  that  for  the  year 
1912-13  when  it  reaches  Parliament  will  be  two  bulky  volumes  comprising  some  1,200  pages 
and  275  plates  and  maps.  The  secretary  has  to  have  a  general  and  quite  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  work  of  every  branch  of  the  department,  as  well  as  of  the  Parliamentary  work  in  which 
it  may  be  interested. 

Mr.  I.yndwode  Pereira,  the  secretary  of  the  department,  who  was  born  in  England,  was 
educated  as  a  boy  at  New  College,  Oxford,  and  the  famous  Grammar  School  at  Durham,  re- 
turning later  to  Oxford  to  enter  the  University.  Coming  out  to  Canada  early  in  1872,  after  a 
brief  term  with  the  firm  of  .John  Jjovell  &  Sons,  the  Montreal  publishers,  he  joined  the  staff  of 
the  Montreal  Gazette  as  night  editor.  In  this  post  he  remained  until  appointed  on 
January  1,  1883,  as  private  secretary  to  the  late  Sir  David  Macpherson,  Minister  of  the  Interior. 
Mr.  Pereira  also  served  in  a  similar  capacity  to  other  Ministers  of  the  Interior,  namely,  the  late 
Honourable  Thomas  White,  the  late  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald,  and  the  Honourable  Edgar  Dewd- 
ney,  and  having  accompanied  his  ministers  on  several  occasions  to  the  Northwest  and  British 
Columbia,  is  possessed  of  valuable  first-hand  knowledge  of  those  portions  of  the  Dominion. 
In  1889  he  was  made  assistant  secretary  of  the  department,  and  was  appointed  to  the  secretary- 
ship on  December  1,  1912.  He  is  not  unknown  in  literary  and  artistic  matters,  and  is 
also  an  amateur  figure-skating  medallist. 

No  review  of  the  historj^  work  and  personnel  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  would  be 
complete  without  a  very  warm  reference  to  the  house  carpenter,  John  Mason. 

A  son  of  "glorious  Devon,"  John's  first  connection  with  Ottawa  dates  back  to  the  day 
when,  in  1859,  he  was  commandeered  from  Quebec  to  work  on  the  Parliament  Buildings,  since 
when  he  has  enjoyed  with  incoming  and  outgoing  governments,  ministers  and  deputies,  not 
only  respect  but  a  most  warm  and  hearty  appreciation  of  his  qualities  and  abilities.  While 
his  sixty-two  years'  residence  in  Canada,  he  having  come  out  to  this  country  in  1852,  have 
anchored  him  soHdly  to  the  Dominion,  where  he  has  l)ecome  a  household  word  in  the  prize 
poultry  lists,  he  still  remains  one  of  those  little  bits  of  old  England  which  do  more  than  anything 
to  cement  the  Overseas  Dominions  to  the  Motherland. 


Department  of  The  work  of  the   Department  of  Mines  is  divided  between  two 

_..  main  branches  known  as  the  Geological  Survey  and  the  Mines  Branch. 

Mines  The  former  of  these  is  the  parent  body  tracing,  as  it  does,  its  very 

earliest  inception  as  far  back  as  the  year  1832.     The  department  has 

three  distinct  but  closely  co-related  organizations.     The  Deputy  Minister,  Reginald  W.  Brock,  is 

the  permanent  head,  having  immediately  associated  with  him  the  accountants,  translators  and 
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editors.  The  two  great  sub-divisions  are  as  mentioned  above;  there  being  a  director  at  the 
head  of  each.  The  services  rendered  to  the  people  of  Canada  by  the.se  branches  will,  in  some 
measure,  be  discovered  on  a  perusal  of  the  following  paragraphs : 

The  Geological  Survey 

Canada,  engaged  in  the  herculean  task  of  building  her  house  and  putting  it  in  order,  ha.s 
received  great  assistance  in  all  her  structural  enterprises  from  the  Geological  Survey  branch 
of  the  Mines  department.  Nor  should  we  as  a  people  seriously  upbraid  ourselves  at  this  time 
in  that  we  have  utilized  more  particularly  the  material  benefits  to  be  obtained  from  this  depart- 
ment. As  a  people  just  emerging  from  the  forests  of  a  new  country,  it  is  but  natural  that  special 
importance  should  be  laid  upon  the  value  of  all  that  is  in  the  soil  and  under  it,  rather  than  upon 
the  mysteries  of  its  origin.  The  time  for  leisure  and  culture  will  come  when  the  wonderful 
scientific  discoveries  being  made  by  this  branch  of  the  government  service  will  be  fully  appre- 
ciated. By  examining  the  utensils  and  hieroglyphics  of  the  early  Indian  tribes,  archaeology 
and  ethnology  will  trace  their  relationship  to  other  divisions  of  the  human  race  sundered  by 
thousands  of  miles  of  land  and  water.  Palaeontology  will  teach  us  the  origin  of  our  animal  and 
plant  life.  Geology  will  disclose,  to  its  special  students,  the  age  to  which  this  portion  of  the 
world's  formation  belongs. 

The  necessity  of  establishing  a  geological  survey  in  Canada  was  first  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  government  of  Upper  Canada  in  1832  by  Dr.  John  Rae.  This  request  with  others  in 
succeeding  years  was  not  seriously  considered  until  1841,  when  at  the  instance  of  Lord  Sydenham 
the  subject  was  introduced  in  the  first  Parliament  of  the  United  Provinces  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Canada,  and  £1,500  sterling  was  voted  for  the  purposes  of  a  survey.  In  1842  Mr.  W.  E.  Logan, 
director,  and  Mr.  A.  Murray,  assistant,  were  appointed  geologists  to  carry  the  survey  into  opera- 
tion, and  investigations  were  commenced  in  1843.  Since  then  the  work  has  been  carried  on 
uninterruptedly  and  has  increased  in  importance  and  usefulness  until  it  has  assumed  its  present 
proportions  as  one  of  the  most  important  scientific  branches  of  the  government  service. 

Canada  was  one  of  the  first  countries  in  the  world  to  recognize  that  geological  work  was  of 
sufficient  importance  to  receive  the  support  of  the  government,  and,  if  we  glance  at  the  work  that 
has  been  achieved  by  the  officers  of  the  survey,  it  will  be  readily  seen  that  the  public  interest  has 
been  well  served  by  the  establishment  of  such  a  survey. 

The  primary  motive  for  establishing  the  Geological  Survey  was  the  desire  of  the  government 
to  have  certain  questions  relating  to  the  mineral  deposits  of  the  country  investigated  by  pro- 
perly qualified  persons.  This  object,  with  the  assistance  that  would  be  given  to  the  mining 
industry  as  a  result  of  such  investigations,  has  been  clearly  kept  in  view  throughout  the  whole 
history  of  the  survey  without,  however,  neglecting  the  study  of  the  scientific  aspects  of  Cana- 
dian geology. 

Much  exploration  work  has  also  been  carried  on  and  our  knowledge  of  most  of  the  more 
remote  and  inaccessible  parts  of  the  Dominion,  and  our  geographical  maps  of  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  Canada,  are  due  almost  entirely  to  the  work  of  the  geologists  of  the  Survey  staff. 

The  early  work  of  the  Survey  was  confined  to  the  provinces  of  Ontario  and  Quebec  and  while 
of  a  scientific  nature  was  also  of  direct  economic  importance.  After  Confederation,  operations 
were  extended  into  the  Maritime  provinces  and  the  investigations  of  the  geologists  in  that  region 
have  been  exceedingly  helpful  in  assisting  the  development  of  the  coal  fields  and  gold  deposits 
of  Nova  Scotia. 

The  admission  of  Manitoba,  British  Columbia  and  the  Northwest  Territories  into  Con- 
federation opened  up  a  broad  field  for  exploration  and  investigation,  and  the  geologist  has  acted 
as  the  pioneer  of  the  settlers  who  are  now  taking  possession  of  those  regions.  As  a  result  of  a 
structural  study  of  the  Prairie  provinces,  the  distribution  of  coal  seams  at  no  great  depth  below 
the  surface  has  been  demonstrated  over  a  very  wide  area  and  new  coal  fields  were  discovered 
in  this  and  other  parts  of  the  West  by  members  of  the  Survey  staff.  In  British  Columbia,  where 
in  recent  years  the  major  part  of  the  Survey  work  has  been  done,  ofiicers  of  the  staff  have  not 
only  been  instrumental  in  assisting  in  the  discovery  of  new  mining  fields,  but,  in  the  develop- 
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ment  of  those  fields,  have  by  a  study  of  the  geology  and  genesis  of  the  ore  deposits  aided  the 
miner  to  lay  out  his  work  so  as  to  economize  both  time  and  money. 

One  of  the  most  important  branches  of  the  Survey's  work  in  the  interests  of  the  countrj' 
has  been  in  the  exploration  field.  The  exploration  of  a  great  part  of  the  Dominion  and  delinea- 
tion of  their  natural  features  on  the  map  of  Canada  are  very  largely  tlu;  work  of  the  officers  of 
the  Survey  staff,  and  the  maps  and  reports  issued  by  the  Survey  still  furnish  the  most  reliable 
information  on  the  resources  of  the  more  remote  regions.  Not  only  did  the  geologists  in  the 
early  history  of  the  Survey,  map,  and  in  many  cases  explore,  what  are  now  the  settled  portions 
of  Canada,  namely  the  Maritime  provinces,  the  southern  parts  of  Quebec,  Ontario  and  the  West- 
ern provinces,  but  in  more  recent  times  the  explorations  of  the  officers  of  the  Survey  staff  have 
carried  them  through  a  great  part  of  the  more  remote  and  inaccessible  regions  of  (Canada,  namely, 
across  the  Labrador  peninsula,  along  the  shores  of  Hudson  bay  and  the  streams  flowing  into  it, 
through  the  Barren  lands,  down  the  Mackenzie  river  and  along  many  of  its  tributaries,  mto 
Yukon  Territory,  along  the  main  routes  of  British  Columbia,  and  into  the  islands  of  the  Arctic. 
This  exploratory  work  has  been  useful  not  only  in  outlining  geological  formations  that  are  most 
likely  to  carry  mineral  deposits  of  value,  and  in  making  known  the  natural  wealth  of  Canada, 
but  has  proved  of  service  to  engineers,  settlers  and  all  other  pioneers  in  the  development  of  the 
country. 

Within  recent  years  the  efforts  of  the  Survey  have  been  directed  especially  towards  assisting 
the  mining  industry.  This  has  been  accomplished  not  only  by  the  written  reports  and  maps, 
but  by  personal  contact  and  communication  with  prospectors  and  operators  in  the  mining  fields. 
In  the  important  mining  fields  intensive  studies  have  been  made  of  the  geology,  the  genesis  of 
the  ore  deposits,  the  laws  governing  their  deposition,  and  their  probable  form  and  extent.  In 
the  still  undeveloped  regions  the  value  of  the  Survey's  work  lies  in  directing  prospectors  to  the 
more  promising  parts  and  in  furnishing  geological  maps  and  information  on  the  geological  con- 
ditions under  which  certain  minerals  occur.  In  the  course  of  their  field  work,  the  members  of 
the  Survey  staff  do  a  great  deal  of  education  work  that  is  not  generally  known  or  recognized. 
This  work  consists  in  the  discussion  and  elucidation  of  problems  that  are  constantly  confronting 
workers  in  various  fields  such  as  in  drilling  for  water,  oil,  coal,  etc.,  in  the  development  of  mineral 
prospects,  in  the  identification  of  mineral,  botanical  or  other  species,  and  in  many  other  ways. 

Not  the  least  important  part  of  the  Survey's  work  in  this  direction  is  in  pointing  out  to 
prospectors  and  miners  what  should  not  be  done.  In  this  way  a  great  deal  of  money  and  energy 
has  been  saved  by  indicating  that  certain  exploratory  work  or  proposed  expeditions  would  lead 
to  no  result. 

How  appreciative  the  mining  industry  is  of  the  efforts  of  the  Survey  to  aid  is  proved  by  the 
large  number  of  letters  on  record  in  the  office  from  both  prospectors  and  the  large  mining  com- 
panies of  the  Dominion,  and  their  urgent  requests  for  studies  by  the  Survey  that  greatly  exceed 
in  number  the  capacity  of  a  survey  of  this  size. 

As  an  instance  also  of  the  influence  that  the  Geological  Survey  has  had  in  the  settlement  and 
development  of  the  Dominion,  mention  might  be  made  of  Prof.  Macoun's  reports  regarding  the 
agricultural  possibilities  of  the  Northwest,  written  at  a  time  when  pessimism  prevailed  and 
every  effort  was  being  put  forth  by  the  large  railway  companies  of  the  United  States  to  prevent 
settlers  entering  the  region.  Prof.  Macoun's  knowledge  of  its  possibilities  and  his  optimism 
were  of  incalculable  value  to  the  whole  Northwest,  and  it  is  generally  admitted  that  his  writings 
in  the  early  eighties  started  into  that  region  the  stream  of  settlers  that  has  grown  to  its  present 
enormous  proportions. 

By  the  investigation  of  the  surface  geology,  soils,  and  rocks  suitable  for  road  construction, 
the  work  of  the  survey  touches  the  interests  of  the  agriculturalist  and  all  classes  of  the 
community. 

One  result  of  the  Survey's  work,  both  detailed  and  reconnaissance,  has  been  the  completion  of 
a  geological  map  of  the  Dominion  on  which,  however,  some  blanks  remain:  More  detail  is  shown 
on  the  southern  parts  of  this  map  than  on  the  northern.  Large  areas  in  the  north  have  been 
geologically  coloured,  but  a  great  deal  of  detailed  filling  in  between  the  main  exploration  routes 
is  still  required  and  some  blanks  still  remain. 
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It  is  not  those  directly  concerned  with  the  exploration  of  the  natural  resources  alone  who  find 
the  information  obtained  by  the  Survey  useful.  The  engineer  uses  the  topographical  maps  to 
locate  his  roads  and  other  lines,  and  the  geological  maps  and  reports  to  locate  his  materials  of 
construction,  while  a  knowledge  of  the  geological  strucure  is  often  essential  in  tunnelling,  exca- 
vating, dam-building,  and  other  engineering  projects. 

The  scientific  work  is  of  value  to  students  and  educators  everywhere.  Direct  assistance  to 
education  is  rendered  by  the  training  given  to  students  of  engineering,  mining  and  geology  in 
the  field  parties,  and  by  the  literature,  maps  and  collections  presented  to  the  educational  institu- 
tions throughout  the  country.  The  museum  in  connection  witli  the  Survey  is  an  educational 
institution  of  the  first  order  to  those  who  can  visit  it,  particularly  to  students  and  investigators 
who  come  to  study  the  collections. 

The  records  of  the  Survey  furnish  a  storehouse  of  information  concerning  Canada  that  is 
freely  used  by  the  other  departments  of  the  government. 

Responding  to  the  development  of  the  country,  the  Survey  has  in  the  last  six  years  grown 
rapidly.  The  geological  staff  has  been  increased  and  strengthened,  a  topographical  division 
has  been  organized,  the  anthropological  division  was  created,  and  the  zoological  subdivision 
established. 

Coupled  with  the  record  of  the  achievements  of  the  Survey  are  the  names  of  its  six  Directors, 
to  whom  must  be  given  the  credit  for  moulding  the  policy  and  planning  the  work  of  the  staff. 
Every  one  of  these  has  been  a  man  of  high  reputation  in  the  world  of  science,  and  each  of  the 
later  directors  has  ably  carried  on  the  work  for  which  the  first — Sir  William  Logan — laid  such  a 
broad  and  sound  foundation.  Sir  William  served  from  1842  to  1869,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Dr.  A.  R.  C.  Selwyn,  who  directed  the  Survey  until  1895.  Dr.  G.  M.  Dawson  held  the  post 
from  1895  to  1901,  after  which  Dr.  Robert  Bell  was  acting  Director  until  1906.  Dr.  A.  P.  Low 
took  charge  in  that  year,  and  in  1907  was  made  Deputy  Minister  of  the  new  Department  of  Mines. 
Upon  the  illness  of  Dr.  Low  in  1907,  Mr.  R.  W.  Brock  became  acting  Director,  and  in  1908  Direc- 
tor, and  in  1914  Deputy  Minister  of  Mines.  All  these  men  were  not  only  capable  administra- 
tors, but  experienced  geologists,  who  had  done  their  share  of  the  work  in  the  field.  The  limi- 
tation of  space  forbids  more  than  a  bare  acknowledgment  of  the  work  they  did  for  Canada, 
and  the  honour  they  won  for  the  Dominion  civil  service. 

The  functions  of  the  Geological  Survey  as  stated  in  the  Geology  and  Mines  Act,  1907,  are: — 

(a)  "To  make  full  and  scientific  examinations  and  surveys  of  the  geological  structure 
and  mineralogy  of  Canada;  to  collect,  classify  and  arrange  for  exhibition  in  the  Victoria 
Memorial  Museum  such  specimens  as  are  necessary  to  afford  a  complete  and  exact  knowledge 
of  the  geology,  mineralogy,  palaeontology,  ethnology  and  fauna  and  flora  of  Canada,  and  to 
make  such  chemical  and  other  researches"  as  are  necessary  for  the  work  of  the  Survey. 

(b)  To  study  and  report  upon  the  facts  relating  to  water  supply  for  irrigation  and  for  domes- 
tic purposes,  and  to  collect  and  preserve  all  available  records  of  artesian  and  other  wells. 

(c)  To  map  the  forest  areas  of  Canada  and  to  make  and  report  upon  investigations  useful 
to  the  preservation  of  the  forest  resources  of  Canada. 

(d)  To  prepare  and  pubHsh  such  maps,  etc.,  as  are  necessary  to  illustrate  and  elucidate  the 
reports  of  surveys. 

(e)  To  carry  on  ethnological  and  palaeontological  investigations. 

It  is  the  function  of  the  Survey  also  to  prepare  and  publish  reports  on  the  operations  of 
the  staff  each  year,  and  at  intervals  to  issue  special  detailed  reports  of  a  particular  district  or 
subject  covering  the  topics  mentioned  above.  Topographic  and  geographic  surveys  are  also 
made  wherever  necessary  and  are  published  as  maps,  etc.,  to  represent  the  geological,  mineral, 
or  other  resources  of  the  country. 

The  survey  is  therefore  not  confined  in  scope  to  geology,  but  embraces  all  natural  history. 
This  was  reflected  in  its  old  name  of  Geological  and  Natural  History  Survey  of  Canada. 

Before  Confederation  and  until  1881  the  Geological  Survey  was  located  in  Montreal  and 
was  outside  the  civil  service,  but  was  for  administrative  purposes  under  the  Department  of  the 
Provincial  Secretary,  and  in  1867  it  was  naturally  taken  over  by  the  Department  of  the  Secretary 
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of  State.  In  1873  it  became  an  outside  branch  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  In  1881  it 
was  moved  to  Ottawa  and  taken  into  the  civil  service.  In  1890  it  was  accorded  the  rank  of  a 
Department  and  its  director  became  a  deputy  head.  The  present  arrangement  dates  from  1907 
when  the  Department  of  Mines  was  created  to  include  a  Mines  branch  along  with  the  Survey. 

The  chief  officer  of  the  Survey  is  the  Director,  who  has  under  his  control  a  permanent  staff 
of  technically  trained  officers  who  carry  on  investigations  in  all  parts  of  Canada,  and  in  all  sub- 
jects that  come  within  the  functions  of  the  Survey.  In  addition  to  these,  professors  and  teachers 
of  scientific  schools  and  universities  are  frequently  engaged  to  undertake  certain  investigations. 
Appointments  to  the  permanent  geological  staff  are  now  made  only  after  a  long  period  of  pro- 
bation and  a  rigorous  training,  covering  at  least  seven  years  at  some  of  the  larger  universities 
of  America  or  Europe. 

The  Geological  Survey  is  now  divided  into  a  number  of  distinct  branches,  each  of  which  is 
officered  by  a  staff  of  technically  trained  men.  These  branches  include  the  following: — Geo- 
logical, subdivided  into  geological,  topographical,  mineralogical,  and  palaeontological  divisions; 
anthropological,  subdivided  into  ethnological  and  archaeological  divisions;  biological,  subdivided 
into  zoological  and  botanical  divisions,  boring  records,  draughting,  photographic,  besides  which 
are  branches  for  the  distribution  of  mineral  and  rock  specimens  and  of  reports  and  maps. 

The  Geological  is  the  major  branch  of  the  Survey  and  consists  of  24  geologists  whose  work 
it  is  to  carry  on  detailed  or  reconnaissance  geological  investigations  in  various  parts  of  the  Dom- 
inion and  to  prepare  reports  and  maps  on  such  investigations. 

The  Palaeontological  branch  comprises  10  members  who  are  engaged  in  the  collection, 
determination,  classification  and  study  of  fossil  animals  and  plants. 

The  Mineralogical  branch,  with  a  staff  of  3  members,  analyses,  determines  and  classifies 
minerals  collected  by  field  officers  and  others,  and  makes  collections  of  minerals  for  distribution 
or  exchange. 

The  Topographical  branch  has  11  permanent  members,  who  make  surveys  and  prepare  maps 
which  form  the  bases  for  the  geological  work. 

The  Anthropological  branch,  with  5  members,  is  engaged  in  the  study  of  the  ethnology 
and  linguistics  of  the  native  tribes  of  Canada  and  their  archaeology. 

The  Biological  branch  has  a  staff  of  7  members  including  botanists,  zoologists  and 
preparators,  who  make  a  study  of  the  distribution,  variation,  and  economic  importance  of  the 
animal  and  vegetable  life  of  the  Dominion. 

The  object  of  the  Boring  Record  branch  is  to  collect  and  study  the  records  of  bore  holes  in 
order  to  assist  men  engaged  in  drilling  for  water,  oil,  gas,  salt,  etc. 

The  Draughting  branch  has  a  stafT  of  15  members,  whose  work  consists  in  the  compilation 
and  drawing  of  maps  and  diagrams  and  their  preparation  for  reproduction  in  reports. 

The  Photographic  branch  develops,  catalogues  and  files  all  photographs  taken  by  officers 
of  the  staff  on  the  field,  and  makes  photographs  for  use  in  map  reproduction  and  for  illustrations. 

The  remainder  of  the  Survey  staff  is  made  up  of  clerks,  stenographers,  mechanics  and 
messengers. 

The  library  of  the  Survey  contains  over  20,000  volumes  of  scientific  literature,  dealing  with 
subjects  which  come  within  the  sphere  of  geological  survey  work. 

The  Victoria  Memorial  Museum  is  a  part  of  the  Geological  Survey  and  each  branch  of  the 
Survey  has  charge  of  its  own  section  of  the  museum.  As  the  National  Museum  of  Natural 
History  it  is  aimed  to  make  it  a  repository  for  all  objects  of  scientific  interest  and  value  within 
the  Dominion.  Biological,  geological,  mineralogical  and  anthropological  collections  for  the 
museum  are  made  by  the  officers  of  the  staff  from  all  parts  of  Canada,  and  are  prepared  for 
exhibition  by  a  staff  of  skilled  preparators,  modelers  and  mechanics.  These  exhibits  are  edu- 
cational in  their  aim  and  when  complete,  a  visitor  to  the  museum  will  be  able  to  obtain  from 
them  a  very  fair  conception  of  the  animal  and  plant  life,  the  geological,  mineral  and  other  natural 
resources  of  the  Dominion,  as  well  as  the  ethnological  and  archaeological  material  that  it  con- 
tains.    The  scientific  collections  are  available  to  all  students,  and  will,  it  is  hoped,  furnish  all 
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the  material  necessary  for  the  investigator  for  a  complete  study  of  any  branch  of  Canadian 
natural  history. 

The  Survey,  since  its  inception,  has  published  about  1,200  separate  reports  and  maps 
which  deal  with  almost  every  part  of  the  Dominion.  These  reports  contain  the  largest  fund  of 
information  on  the  natural  resources  of  the  Dominion  of  any  department  of  the  government 
service.  They  are  distributed  to  all  parts  of  the  world  and  as  the  information  they  contain  is 
of  an  authoritative  and  reliable  nature  they  do  much  to  advertise  the  Dominion  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world.  The  summary  report  is  an  annual  issued  at  the  close  of  the  year.  The  detailed  and 
special  reports  follow  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  completion  of  the  investigations.  The  reports 
are  distributed  to  all  who  desire  them,  and  copies  are  to  be  found  in  all  the  leading  libraries  of 
the  world. 

There  are  at  present  on  the  staff  of  the  Survey,  101  permanent  employees  who  are  on  the 
civil  service  list,  83  men,  and  18  women,  and  15  others  who  are  not  on  the  list.  The  tempor- 
ary office  staff  includes  5  members,  and  the  temporary  field  staff  93  members,  besides  a  number  of 
canoemen,  packers,  cooks,  etc.,  who  are  attached  to  the  parties  during  the  summer  work. 

Previous  to  Confederation,  or  from  1842  to  1867,  the  Geological  Survey  was  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  United  Provinces. 

The  Mines  Branch 

The  Department  of  Mines  is  divided,  as  already  explained,  into  two  main  branches 
known  respectively  as  the  "Mines  Branch"  and  the  "Geological  Survey."  Although  the  de- 
partment in  its  present  organization  was  created  only  as  recently  as  1907,  the  Geological  Survey 
had  been  in  existence  long  before  the  days  of  Confederation,  and  its  history  will  be  found 
described  elsewhere  in  this  volume. 

Known  for  many  years  as  the  Geological  and  Natural  History  Survey  of  Canada,  the  work 
of  this  department  in  its  earlier  years  was  largely  of  scientific  interest  though  much  of  it  had  an 
economic  bearing.  A  rapidly  growing  mining  industry,  however,  created  an  increasing  demand 
for  more  attention  to  the  interests  of  the  mining  community,  which  demand  was  met  in  part  by 
the  creation  in  1886  of  the  Division  of  Mineral  Statistics  and  Mines  in  the  Geological  Survey,  in 
which  was  imdertaken  for  the  first  time  the  annual  collection  of  statistics  of  mineral  production 
in  Canada,  and  the  beginning  of  the  systematic  study  of  the  country's  mineral  resources. 

The  organization  of  this  division,  however,  did  not  fully  meet  the  requirements  of  the  min- 
ing industry  whose  representatives  continued  to  press  for  more  economic  work  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  branch  that: 

"Should  deal  with  inspections  and  reports  concerning  the  conomic  possibilities 

of  districts  already  discovered  and  of  regions  yet  to  be  explored.     Monographs  on 

various  localities,  industries,  processes  and  methods  should  be  issued  frequently  .  .  .  ." 

The  Mines  branch  may  be  said  to  be  the  culmination  of  this  demand- — organized  under  the 
"Geology  and  Mines  Act  of  1907,"  it  took  over  the  investigation  work  which  Dr.  Haanel,  who 
was  appointed  as  Director  of  the  branch,  had  already  as  Superintendent  of  Mines  initiated,  and 
carried  on  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior  since  1902,  to  which  was  added  the  work  of  the 
Mines  Section,  chemical  laboratory,  and  certain  other  economic  work  of  the  Geological  Survey. 

Briefly  the  functions  of  the  branch  as  defined  in  the  Act  of  organization  comprise: 

(a)  To  collect  and  publish  full  statistics  of  the  mineral  production  and  of  the  mining 
and  metallurgical  industries  of  Canada,  and  such  data  regarding  the  economic 
minerals  of  Canada  as  relate  to  the  processes  and  activities  connected  with  their 
utilization,  and  to  collect  and  preserve  all  available  records  of  mines  and  mining 
works  in  Canada; 

(b)  To  make  detailed  investigations  of  mining  camps  and  areas  containing  economic 
minerals  or  deposits  of  other  economic  substances,  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
the  mode  of  occurrence,  and  the  extent  and  character  of  the  ore-bodies  and  de- 
posits of  the  economic  minerals  or  other  economic  substances; 
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(c)  To  prepare  and  publish  such  maps,  plans,  sections,  diagrams,  drawings  and  illustra- 

tions as  are  necessary  to  elucidate  the  reports  issued  by  the  Mines  branch; 

(d)  To  make  such  chemical,  mechanical  and  metallurgical  investigations  as  are  found 
expedient  to  aid  the  mining  and  metallurgical  industry  of  Canada; 

(e)  To  collect  and  prepare  for  exhibition  in  the  museum  specimens  of  the  different 
ores  and  associated  rocks  and  minerals  of  Canada,  and  such  other  minerals  as  are 
necessary  to  afford  an  accurate  exhibit  of  the  mining  and  metallurgical  resources  and 
industries  of  Canada. 

The  following  Divisions  have  been  organized  in  the  Inside  Service,  viz..  Division  of  Min- 
eral Resources  and  Statistics;  Division  of  Fuels  and  Fuel  Testing;  Division  of  Chemistry; 
Ore  Dressing  and  Metallurgical  Division;  Division  of  Metalliferous  Deposits;  Division  of 
Non-Metalliferous  Deposits;  Draughting  Division,  and  in  the  Outside  Service,  the  Dominion 
of  Canada  Assay  Office,  at  Vancouver,  B.C. 

It  is  expected  that  an  Explosives  Division  will  be  added  to  the  Inside  Service  as  soon  as 
the  "Explosives  Bill",  to  be  re-introduced  in  Parliament  during  the  present  session,  is  adopted. 

Division  of  Mineral  Resources  and  Statistics: — This  division  has  charge  of  the  collection 
and  publication  of  statistics  of  mineral  production  and  of  general  information  respecting  the 
mining  and  metallurgical  industries  of  the  country  The  annual  reports  contain  not  only  a  very 
complete  statistical  record  of  the  country's  mineral  and  metallurgical  output  including  cement, 
clay  products,  quarry  production,  oil  ancl  gas  wells,  etc.,  but  also  all  available  data  as  to  imports 
and  exports  of  minerals  and  mineral  products,  markets,  prices,  trade  conditions,  etc.  Lists 
of  producers  are  included  in  the  reports  and  also  separately  published.  In  addition  to  its  pub- 
lished reports,  the  division  through  correspondence  is  called  upon  to  furnish  to  enquirers  a  great 
variety  and  extent  of  information  respecting  the  country's  mineral  resources. 

Division  of  Fuels  and  Fuel  Testing: — The  primary  object  in  establishing  a  fuel  testing 
station  at  Ottawa,  which  has  been  erected  on  Division  street,  was  to  demonstrate  that  peat 
could  be  economically  utilized  as  a  fuel  for  power  purposes  in  a  producer-gas  power  plant.  Since 
then,  it  has  been  decided  to  extend  the  scope  of  the  investigations,  namely,  to  include  the  test- 
ing— on  a  commercial  scale  and  in  a  commercial  gas-producer- — of  the  bituminous  coals  of  the 
extreme  eastern  and  western  provinces,  and  of  the  lignites  of  Manitoba,  Alberta,  and  Saskat- 
chewan. 

The  producer-gas  plant  was  installed  at  the  Fuel  Testing  Station  for  testing  the  various 
kinds  of  fuels  met  with  in  Canada,  in  order  to  show,  principally,  the  great  saving  in  fuel  that 
could  be  effected  by  its  use. 

The  Fuel  Testing  Station  is  provided  with  a  60  h.p.  double  zone  Korting  gas-producer, 
with  wet  coke  scrubber,  tar  filter,  and  dry  scrubber;  and  a  Westinghouse  100  h.p.  bituminous, 
suction  gas-producer,  complete,  with  exhauster,  wet  scrubber,  gas-receiver,  and  moisture-separa- 
tor, and  a  60  h.p.,  4  stroke  cycle,  single  acting  Korting  gas  engine,  and  a  50  k.w.  direct  current 
Westinghouse  electric  generator  directly  connected  to  the  engine,  together  with  other  necessary 
equipment. 

A  chemical  laboratory  has  been  installed  and  is  provided  with  the  necessary  apparatus  for 
making  complete  gas  analyses,  fuel  analyses  and  determinations  of  the  calorific  value  of  fuels. 

A  very  complete  investigation  of  the  utilization  of  peat  fuel  for  the  production  of  power 
has  already  been  carried  out  and  the  division  is  now  engaged  in  the  testing  of  lignites  from 
western  Canada.  In  addition  to  the  fuel  testing,  a  field  examination  of  peat  bogs  is  being 
carried  on,  determining  area,  depth  and  character  of  peat  for  each  bog.  A  considerable  number 
of  peat  bogs  have  already  been  examined. 

Division  of  Chemistry : — ^On  the  top  floor  of  the  main  office  on  Sussex  street,  the  branch  is 
provided  with  a  large  and  exceedingly  well  equipped  chemical  laboratory,  for  the  assaying  and 
analyzing  of  ores,  minerals  and  rocks.  Much  of  the  work  done  here  is  purely  departmental, 
i.e.,  examinations  are  made  of  material  brought  in  by  members  of  the  staff,  both  of  the  Mines 
branch,  and  of  the  Geological  Survey.  Public  work  is,  however,  undertaken  when  desired  at 
fees  slightly  in  excess  of  those  charged  by  commercial  laboratories. 
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Ore  Dressing  and  Metallurgical  Division: — A  large  addition  was  made  to  the  Fuel  Testing 
Station  during  1912,  and  this  building  now  contains  the  new  and  enlarged  laboratories  for  ore 
dressing  and  metallurgical  investigation. 

The  laboratory  is  equipped  with  standard  size  machinery  and  apparatus  for  crushing, 
screening,  sampling,  amalgamation  and  concentration  together  with  small  scale  apparatus. 

A  systematic  investigation  of  the  concentration  of  low  grade  magnetite  ores  has  been  in 
progress  during  the  past  three  years  including  field  studies  of  some  of  the  titaniferous  magnetites 
found  on  the  north  shore  of  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  Several  reports  have  been  pubhshed 
giving  results  of  this  work. 

One  of  the  first  commissions  undertaken  by  Dr.  Haanel  was  an  investigation  of  the  different 
electro-thermic  processes  for  the  .smelting  of  iron  ores  and  the  making  of  steel  in  operation  in 
Europe.  This  was  followed  by  the  experimental  investigation  of  the  subject  by  the  erection 
and  operation  of  an  electric  smelting  plant  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ontario.  Complete  reports 
of  these  investigations  were  published  as  well  as  suppleyientary  reports  on  the  recent  advances 
in  the  construction  of  electric  furnaces  for  the  production  of  pig  iron,  steel  and  zinc. 

During  .several  years  past,  experimental  work  has  been  conducted  upon  the  treatment  of 
zinkiferous  ores.  These  experiments  were  first  begun  in  the  metallurgical  laboratory  at  McGill 
University  and  are  at  present  being  continued  in  a  small  plant  on  a  commercial  scale  at  Nelson, 
B.C. 

Divisions  of  Metalliferous  and  Non-Metalliferous  Deposits: — These  divisions  are  engaged 
in  the  preparation  of  special  monographs  based  on  field  studies,  describing  the  natural  resources 
of  the  country  with  respect  to  certain  minerals,  or  ores,  and  discussing  the  latest  and  most  econom- 
ical methods  of  mining  and  treating  tliese  ores  and  utilizing  and  marketing  the  products.  Quite 
a  number  of  monographs  have  already  been  published,  including  reports  on  iron  ores,  zinc,  moly- 
bendum,  tungsten,  chromite,  nickel,  asbestos,  gypsum,  graphite,  mica,  pyrites,  building  stone 
and  others.  Some  of  these,  such  as  those  on  iron  ores  and  on  building  stone,  are  being  issued 
in  series,  separate  parts  covering  provinces  or  special  districts.  Monographs  on  the  copper 
smelting  industry  in  Canada,  building  and  ornamental  stones  in  the  maritime  provinces,  lode 
mining  in  the  Yukon,  gypsum  in  Canada,  the  preparation  of  metallic  cobalt  by  reduction  of  the 
oxide,  etc.,  are  in  press,  while  others  on  feldspar,  phosphates,  petroleum  and  natural  gas  fields, 
and  salt,  are  on  the  market  and  works  on  the  uses  for  various  non-metallic  i)roducts  are  in 
preparation. 

Propo.sed  Regulation  of  the  Manufacture  of  Explosives: — The  serious  loss  of  life  and  prop- 
erty accompanying  the  destruction  during  the  past  few  years  of  several  magazines  in  which  high 
explosives  were  stored  and  the  long  list  of  casualties  resulting  from  accidental  discharge  of  ex- 
plosives, emphasized  the  great  necessity  of  government  control  and  regulation  of  the  manu- 
facture, handling  and  storage  of  high  explosives.  A  thorough  investigation  of  present  methods 
of  manufacture  and  storage  has  been  carried  out  by  the  Mines  branch.  Captain  A.  P.  H.  Des- 
borough,  one  of  His  Majesty's  inspectors  of  explosives,  having  been  brought  to  Canada  to  con- 
sult with  the  Government  with  regard  to  the  proposed  regulation  and  the  establishment  of  a 
proposed  explosives  testing  station.  Accompanied  by  an  officer  of  the  department,  he  has 
visited  nearly  all  the  Canadian  explosive  factories  and  distribution  depots  where  high  explosives 
are  stored  in  order  to  study  the  existing  condition  in  Canada. 

Based  upon  Captain  Desborough's  report  and  recommendations,  a  Bill  has  been  prepared 
and  presented  to  Parliament.  Its  adoption  has  been  delayed  until  certain  questions  affecting 
provincial  jurisdiction  had  been  satisfactorily  agreed  upon.  It  is  understood,  however,  that 
all  difficulties  have  now  l)een  met  and  that  the  Bill  will  be  adapted  during  the  present  session, 
in  which  event  the  organization  of  an  Explosives  division  will  be  proceeded  with. 

Draughting  Division: — All  the  necessary  maps,  plans,  drawings,  etc.,  required  to  illustrate 
the  reports  published  by  the  branch  are  prepared  in  this  division. 

Vancouver  Assay  Office: — The  Dominion  of  Canada  Assay  office  at  Vancouver,  B.C.,  is 
another  of  the  divisions  operated  under  the  Mines  branch,  and  is  classed  in  the  outside  ser- 
vice.    This  office  was  established  some  years  ago  to  furnish  the  mining  operators  of  the  Yukon 
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and  British  Columbia  with  a  convenient  market  for  their  gold  and  to  keep  the  trade  accompany- 
ing the  marketing  of  same  in  the  country. 

About  90  separate  reports  have  been  issued  by  the  Mines  branch  to  December,  1913,  to- 
gether with  107  maps. 

The  number  of  permanent  employees  on  the  inside  staff  as  provided  for  in  the  estimates 
of  1914-15,  which  includes  several  additions  to  the  present  establishment,  is  51,  of  whom  9  are 
female  clerks  or  stenographers.  On  the  outside  service  6  (comprising  the  entire  staff)  are  em- 
ployed in  the  Assay  office  at  Vancouver,  and  at  Ottawa  17  are  employed  permanently  on  outside 
service  at  the  fuel  and  ore  testing  plants,  chemical  laboratories,  etc. 

In  addition  to  the  permanent  staff  there  are  usually  a  number  of  technical  engineers  and 
assistants  engaged  in  a  temporary  capacity  either  in  metallurgical  investigation  or  in  the  in- 
vestigation of  ore  deposits,  building  stones  and  quarries,  petroleum  and  natural  gas  occurrences, 
etc.  During  the  season  of  1913  about  6  technical  engineers  were  so  engaged,  together  with  a 
number  of  assistants  and  labourers. 


Department  of  To  discover  how  tne  native  Indian  tribes,  inhabiting  the  portion 

f    J"         Aa   •  °^  North  America  now  known  as  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  found  here 

Indian  Affatrs        an  abiding  place,  is  not  one  of  the  essential  duties  of  this  department. 
It  is  the  function  of  another  department  of  the  government  to  label 
these  tribes,  Aryan,  Semitic  or  otherwise,  to  discuss  whether  they  came  from  Asia  by  canoes 
or  by  a  long-ago-sunken  continent,  or  whether  they  sprang,  by  miraculous  birth,  upon  the 
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scene  of  their  joys,  their  strifes  and  their  final  subjugation.  The  Department  of  Indian 
Affairs  takes  the  Indian  as  the  circumstances  found  him  at  various  periods  in  the  country's 
history,  as  a  bitter  foeman,  as  an  ally  in  war  and  as  the  ward  and  protege  of  the  Crown.  The 
rights  of  these  tribes  are  such  as  a  conquering  race  may  vouchsafe  to  a  defeated  and  admittedly 
inferior  one.  A  careful  perusal  of  the  Act  and  a  study  of  the  work  done  by  the  Indian 
Department  will  demonstrate  how  the  Canadian  government  has  acquitted  itself;  -whether 
it  has  acted  generously  or  merely  justly,  in  its  treatment  of  the  primeval  tenants  of  Canada's 
fertile  domain. 
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The  administration  of  Indian  Affairs  by  British  authority  dates  from  the  latter 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century.  At  that  time  the  Confederacy  of  the  Five  Nations  was  i)y  far  the 
most  powerful  and  infiuential  body  of  Indians  with  whom  the  English  had  to  deal.  Th(!y  had  not 
only  a  large  meml^ersbip  in  their  own  confed(^racy,  but  had  as  their  allies  the  western  and 
southwestern  tribes.  The  government,  realizing  the  necessity  of  appointing  a  statT  of  officers 
who  could  deal  directly  with  the  Indians  and  become  specialists  in  diplomatic  relations  with 
them,  named,  in  1689,  Cornelius  Veile,  commissioner  to  th(^  Five  Nations. 

A  little  later  the  Colony  of  New  York  appointed  four  commissioners  to  deal  with  Indian 
affairs^jut  by  1739  their  number  had  reached  thirty,  and  such  al^uses  had  crept  into  this  method 
of  transacting  business  that  Governor  Clinton  in  1746  decided  to  place  the  power  in  the  hands 
of  a  single  individual.  The  appointment  fell  to  William  (afterwards  Sir  William)  Johnson, 
who,  by  his  abilitj^  in  dealing  with  the  Indians,  moulded  the  whole  policy  of  the  department 
for  over  one  hundred  years.     It  may,  indeed,  be  said  that  his  influence  has  not  yet  ceased. 

After  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  Sir  William  cctendod  his  authority  over  the  conquered  territory, 
and  appointed  a  deputy  to  assist  in  carrying  on  his  administration.  The  two  titles,  super- 
intendent general  and  deputy  superintendent  general,  have  been  continued  almost  uninterrup- 
tedly, and  survive  to-day  in  the  present  designation  of  tl>e  heads  of  the  department.  Sir  Wil- 
liam was  succeeded  first  by  his  nephew.  Colonel  Guy  Johnson,  and  later  by  his  son.  Sir  John 
Johnson,  who  held  office  until  1828,  when  the  use  of  the  title  of  .superintendent  general  was 
abolished  as  applied  to  the  chief  outside  officer. 

Until  1830  the  administration  was  purely  of  a  military  character,  as  the  Indians  were  con- 
sidered rather  as  allies  than  as  wards  of  the  crown.  In  1830,  however.  Sir  George  Murray, 
then  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  placed  Indian  Affairs  in  the  hands  of  the  civil  author- 
ities, dividing  the  country  into  two  departments — one  foi'  Iiower  and  the  other  for  Upper  Canada. 
The  actual  administration,  however,  remained  with  the  Imperial  authorities  until  the  first  of 
July,  1860,  when  Indian  Affairs  were  attached  to  the  Crown  Lands  Department  and  administered 
with  that  branch  until  Confederation. 

During  all  this  long  period  very  little  had  been  done  towards  education  and  civilization. 
The  chief  duty  of  the  military  Indian  Department  was  to  distribute  the  presents  which  the 
Indians  had  enjoyed  from  the  earliest  times,  and  which  were  inducements  and  rewards  for  al- 
legiance and  loyalty.  Missionaries  and  private  individuals  were  the  pioneers  in  evangelization 
and  education.  Whatever  humane  policy  the  provincial  authorities  had  carried  on  was  con- 
tinued and  widened  when  Indian  Affairs  were  handed  over  to  the  Dominion  at  Confederation. 

For  six  years  after  Confederation  Indian  Affairs  were  attached  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
Department.  In  1873  they  became  part  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and  finally  in  1880 
the  Department  of  Indian  Affairs  was  created,  under  the  direction  of  either  the  Minister  of 
the  Interior  or  the  head  of  any  other  department,  which  arrangement  continues  in  force 
to-day. 

During  the  last  thirty-five  years  the  opening  up  of  the  country  and  subsequent  advance 
of  civifization  have  made  necessary  an  equal  growth  in  the  power  and  responsibility  of  the 
department.  Gradually  its  work  and  influence  have  been  extended  until  now  almost  all  the 
Indians  of  Canada,  even  those  living  in  some  of  the  far  Arctic  regions,  come  under  its  direct 
control. 

Before  the  inroads  of  settlement  called  for  the  acquisition  of  large  areas  of  land  to  meet 
the  needs  of  modern  life,  the  Indian  enjoyed  undisturbed  possession  of  land  and  water,  and 
gathered  where  he  could  the  means  of  his  subsistence.  The  advent  of  the  white  man,  with 
different  aspirations  and  ambitions,  caused  restrictions  to  be  placed  upon  the  Indians'  freedom ; 
and  from  this  circumstance  arose  the  policy  of  setting  aside  tracts  of  land  known  as  reserves 
for  the  sole  use  of  the  Indians.  To-day  there  are  scattered  throughout  the  Dominion  more 
than  fifteen  hundred  reserves,  comprising  a  total  area,  roughly  speaking,  of  five  million 
acres. 

A  total  of  almost  107,000  Indians  enjoy  possession  of  these  reserves.  This  population  is 
widely  scattered  and  is  shown  distributed  by  provinces  as  follows: — 
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Alberta 8,229 

British  Columbia 25,172 

Manitoba 10,822 

Nova  Scotia 2,018 

New  Bmnswick 1,920 

Prince  Edward  Island 292 

Ontario 26,077 

Quebec 12,842 

Saskatchewan 9,699 

Northwest  Territories 8,030 

Yukon 1,389 

100,490 

In  the  Maritime  provinces  and  in  Quebec  and  British  Columbia  reserves  were  allotted  to 
the  Indians  generally  without  treaty.  In  Ontario,  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta, 
however,  specific  treaties  with  the  Indians  were  made  and  reserves  were  set  aside  generally 
in  the  proportion  of  a  square  mile  to  every  family  of  five.  In  addition  to  this  land  right,  the 
terms  of  the  treaties  guaranteed  an  annual  cash  payment  of  from  $4  to  $5  a  head.  The 
earliest  treaty  of  this  nature  was  that  made  on  July  18,  1817,  between  the  Earl  of  Selkirk 
and  the  Indians  of  the  Red  river.  This  secured  to  the  government  peaceable  possession  of  the 
country  purchased  from  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  in  1811.  Although  not  permanent,  it  is 
interesting  as  the  first  treaty  made  with  any  of  the  western  tribes.  The  land  ceded  was  a 
large  portion  of  what  is  now  the  province  of  Manitoba.  With  the  disappearance  of  Lord 
Selkirk's  interest  in  the  territory  the  consideration,  which  was  200  pounds  of  "good  and  mer- 
chantable tobacco,"  ceased  to  be  paid.  The  cession  was  to  the  king,  but  in  1871  a  more  binding 
treaty  conveyed  to  the  crown  a  title  to  the  same  region. 

Scattered  as  the  Indians  are  over  so  wide  a  country  as  this  Dominion,  it  is  incivitable  that 
there  should  be  a  wide  difference  in  their  occupations  and  circumstances.  Many  of  those  living 
far  from  the  influences  of  civilization  still  adhere  to  the  ways  and  manners  of  their  forefathers. 
But  the  majority,  surrounded  by  the  modern  influences  of  settled  communities,  are,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  department,  adapting  themselves  to  the  changing  order,  and  seeking  their 
livelihood  as  artisans,  labourers,  farmers,  ranchers,  fishermen  or  lumbermen. 

Some  idea  of  the  progress  made  by  the  Indians  in  the  arts  of  civilization  may  be  obtained 
when  it  is  considered  that  the  Indians  of  Canada  cultivate  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
acres  of  land,  and  harvest  almost  a  mlUion  and  a  half  bushels  of  grain;  that  they  own  over  two 
and  a  half  millions  worth  of  live  stock,  and  earn  annually  from  their  various  industries  close 
to  five  million  dollars. 

The  approximate  value  of  land  on  the  reserves  is  over  forty-five  and  a  half  million  dollars 
exclusive  of  the  timber  and  minerals,  and  for  the  areas  under  rental  the  Indians  receive  an 
annual  income  of  more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty-one  thousand  dallars.  Funds  realized 
from  the  sale  or  lease  of  Indian  lands,  timber  or  minerals  are  held  in  trust  for  the  band,  whose 
property  has  thus  been  alienated.  Up  to  50  per  cent  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  Indian 
lands  and  10  per  cent  of  the  proceeds  received  from  the  disposition  of  timber  may  be  paid  in 
cash  to  the  members  of  the  band,  under  terms  that  are  agreed  upon  at  the  time  the  consent  of 
the  Indians  to  alienate  is  obtained.  The  balance  forms  a  special  fund  which  is  placed  to  the 
credit  of  the  particular  band.  This  fund  is  rarely  encroached  upon,  but  may  be  expended  upon 
whatever  will  prove  a  permanent  benefit  to  the  band.  The  interest  on  these  funds  may  be 
either  expended  for  the  benefit  of  the  band  or  distributed  among  their  members  annually  in 
cash. 

To  make  possible,  and  to  stimulate,  this  degree  of  progress,  the  department  has  accepted 
to  a  great  extent  the  burden  and  cost  of  education.  The  missionaries  and  various  churches 
have  undertaken  a  great  deal  of  the  work  of  education,  but  the  department  has  joined  hands  with 
them,  and  given  material  assistance  in  every  way  possible.  To-day  there  is  in  force  a  most 
modern  system  of  secular  education.     There  are  in  actual  operation  more  than  two  hundred 
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and  fifty  day  schools,  fifty-five  boarding  and  twenty-one  industrial  schools.  These  are  con- 
trolled by  the  department,  but  in  many  cases  are  operated  under  the  auspices  of  some  church. 
The  day  schools  are  almost  all  situated  on  the  reserves,  and  provide  education  for  Indian  child- 
ren whose  parents  do  not  find  it  necessary  to  seek  their  living  off  the  reserve.  The  boarding 
schools  are  not  always  situated  on  reserves,  and  are  established  for  orphans  and  children  of 
parents  whose  life  and  work  take  them  away  from  the  vicinity  of  the  day  schools.  The  indus- 
trial schools  are,  of  course,  also  residential,  and  afford  opportunities  of  somewhat  higher 
education  than  the  boarding  schools  generally  give. 

The  department  contributes  almost  three  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  annually  towards 
the  support  of  these  institutions.  For  the  residential  schools  a  per  capita  grant  of  from  eighty 
to  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars  is  allowed,  depending  upon  whether  the  department 
or  the  church  authorities  erect  and  own  the  scnool,  and  upon  the  standard  of  the  building  itself. 
Alm.ost  all  the  day  schools  are  erected  and  owned  by  the  department,  and  the  salaries  of  the 
teachers  are  also  paid  from  government  aijpropriation.  It  is  a  creditable  fact  that  out  of  a 
total  school  population  of  about  sixteen  thousand,  there  are  enrolled  some  eleven  thousand 
three  hundred,  witn  an  average  attendance  of  six  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty,  or  over 
sixty  per  cent. 

The  department  lately  has  given  special  attention  and  assistance  to  the  ex-pupils,  and  by 
locating  them  as  farmers  or  ranchers  in  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  and  providing 
them  not  only  with  instruction  but  with  all  necessary  materials  and  help,  is  proving  that  the 
Indian  can  make  a  very  favoui'able  comparison  with  the  white  man  when  afforded  the  same 
advantages  and  inducements. 

In  dealing  with  all  the  phases  of  Indian  work  the  department  has  not  lost  sight  of  what 
might  be  termed  the  humane  aspect.  Some  two  hundred  doctors  in  the  employ  of  the  depart- 
ment render  prompt  and  efficient  service  whenever  called  upon.  Special  efforts  are  made  to 
combat  tuberculosis,  the  disease  which  is,  perhaps,  the  most  prevalent  among  the  Indians. 
Whenever  possible  those  afflicted  are  given  the  most  effective  treatment  known  to  modern 
science.  Every  generosity  is  shown  the  old  and  destitute  and  the  infirm,  and  the  department 
is  always  ready  to  answer  any  legitimate  call  for  help. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  legal 
status  or  position  of  the  Indian  was  not  very  clear  and  any  legislation  that  was  enacted  for 
his  protection  was  made  to  serve  also  to  define  his  standing  as  an  individual  in  the  state.  In 
1840  the  Attorney  General  gave  it  as  his  opinion:  "1st.  That  Indians  under  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  years  are  minors  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  beyond  that  age  they  have  the  rights  of  other  subjects. 
2nd.  That  they  are  incapable  of  making  civil  contracts.  3rd.  That  they  have  legal  capacity 
as  other  plaintiffs  or  defendants."  In  18(50  the  Indian  knew  that  he  was  subject  to  the  criminal 
law,  that  special  laws  defined  his  position  in  society,  protected  his  property  from  encroachment 
and  gave  him  considerable  privileges  and  immunities.  To-day  tlie  Indian  is  considered  entirely 
as  a  minor  and  is  a  ward  of  the  crown. 

A  noticeable  mark  of  advancement  lies  in  the  fact  that  many  of  the  Indian  communities 
have  established  a  system  of  municipal  government  on  the  reserves,  and  have  taken  into  their 
own  hands  the  management  of  roads,  police,  sanitary  arrangements  and,  to  a  certain  extent, 
schools.     Such  systems  of  internal  economy  are  usually  followed  by  satisfactory  results. 

The  past  few  decades  have  seen  much  progress,  but  great  strides  have  yet  to  be  taken,  and 
perhaps  several  generations  must  elapse  before  the  Indians  will  become  recognized  members 
of  the  community  vested  with  the  privileges  and  bearing  the  full  responsibilities  of  citizenship. 

There  is  another  aboriginal  race  living  on  Canadian  soil  that  comes  to  some  extent  within 
the  influence  of  this  department.  Far  away  in  the  Arctic  regions  there  five  some  3,300  Eskimos. 
It  was  of  such  as  these  that  the  warm-hearted  Oliver  Goldsmith  sung  in  "The  Traveller",  in 
endeavouring  to  find  "the  happiest  .spot  below": 

"The  shuddering  tenant  of  the  frigid  zone 
Boldly  proclaims  that  happiest  spot  his  own; 
Extols  the  treasures  of  his  frozen  seas, 
And  his  long  nights  of  revelry  and  ease." 
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But  it  is  not  always  "revelry  and  ease "  with  the  Eskimos.  As  those  guardians  of  Canada's 
peace  and  security,  The  Royal  Mounted  Police,  find  cases  of  distress  among  those  northern 
tribes,  the  facts  are  reported  to  the  Department  of  Indian  Affairs,  and  medicine,  food  and  clothing 
are  provided. 

Thus  it  is  that  this  department  carries  on  its  humanizing  task  of  succouring  and  elevating 
the  less  fortunate  races  within  our  boundaries;  representing  the  divinely-inspired  principle  of 
the  brotherhood  of  man,  and  interpreting  the  aspiration  of  the  Canadian  Government  to  exalt 
the  human  race,  and  to  carry  its  full  share  of  the  white  man's  burden  to  its  destined  goal. 


Department    of  The  Department  of  Agriculture  is  one  of  the  comparatively  few 

.       .      ,  departments  of  the  public  service  that  have  come  down  from  Confeder- 

Agriculture  ation.     In  fact  the  organization  was  taken  over  bodily  from  the  old 

Province  of  Canada,  and  Dr.  J.  C.  Tach^,  a  man  of  eminence  in  the 

public  service,  held  the  office  of  deputy  minister  from  1864 — before  Confederation — until  failing 

health  compelled  him  to  retire  in  1888. 

But,  in  the  early  days,  as  a  glance  through  a  file  of  the  reports  of  the  minister  will  show, 
the  department  had  to  do  with  nearly  everything  but  agriculture.  As  one  reads  in  these 
reports,  the  explanations  concerning  patents  of  inventions,  archives,  immigration,  public  health, 
criminal  statistics  and  many  other  subjects  not  one  of  which  relates  directly  to  agricultural 
matters,  one  cannot  but  wonder  how  the  department  got  its  name  in  the  first  place.  In  1872, 
the  minister  of  that  day  candidly  remarks:  "This  department,  although  charged  by  Parlia- 
ment with  tlie  subject  of  agriculture,  has  hitherto  dealt  with  it  only  incidentally,  the  necessary 
organization  not  having  been  complete,  nor  the  necessary  supplies  voted,  to  make  it  one  of  the 
branches  of  its  administration."  But  he  goes  on  to  show  how  important  agriculture  is  in  the  life 
of  the  Dominion  and  how  necessary  it  is  that  in  Canada  the  government  should  assist  in  spreading 
knowledge  of  the  science  of  their  business  among  the  farmers,  as  is  done  in  so  many  other  coun- 
tries. It  all  quite  reminds  one  of  Artemus  Ward's  famous  dictum  that  "A  comic  paper  is  all 
the  better  for  an  occasional  joke."  The  minister  seems  to  think  it  quite  right  that  he  should  be 
burdened  with  all  other  matters,  but  he  suggests,  in  effect,  that  a  department  of  agriculture 
is  all  the  better  if  it  has  something  to  do  with  the  great  interest  of  farming. 

In  1873  the  minister  reported  in  favour  of  the  publication  by  the  department  of  investiga- 
tions by  specialists  into  agricultural  problems,  and  the  collection  and  dissemination  also  of 
agricultural  statistics,  "a  basis  for  which  has  been  established  by  the  returns  of  the  late  census  " — 
the  ceasus  of  1871. 

But  little  or  nothing  seems  to  have  been  done  for  some  years  to  carry  out  this  suggestion. 
In  1884  appears  for  the  first  time  in  connection  with  the  Department  of  Agriculture  the  name 
of  a  man  who  afterwaids  won  a  high  place  as  a  public  official  and  as  a  working  scientist.  This 
was  Dr.  James  Fletcher,  who  in  that  year  made  a  preliminary  report  as  Dominion  entomolo- 
gist, having  been  appointed  to  this  "entirely  honorary  position,"  as  the  minister  calls  it,  with 
a  view  to  helping  to  save  .some  of  the  many  millions  which  the  farmers  of  Canada  lose  through 
the  ravages  of  crop-destrojang  insects. 

It  was  in  1885  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  really  made  a  start  in  the  work  for  which 
it  was  primarily  established.  The  first  step  was  the  demand  upon  Parliament  of  a  vote  of 
?20,000  for  the  establishment  of  an  experimental  farm,  and  the  appointment  of  one  of  the  most 
eminent  agricultural  scientists  Canada  bas  ever  produced  to  take  charge  of  the  new  work — 
Dr.  William  Saunders.  From  that  time  until  the  present  the  development  of  the  department 
as  a  means  of  promoting  the  great  interest  of  agriculture  throughout  the  Dominion  has  gone 
steadily  forward. 

But  it  is  not  intended  by  this  to  suggest  that  the  work  with  which  the  department  began, 
a  considerable  part  of  which  it  still  carries  on,  was  unimportant.  The  subjects  given  above 
as  coming  within  its  purview  would  of  themselves  contradict  any  such  assumption.     Every  one 
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of  these  branches  of  tlie  puMlc  service  is  important,  and  some  of  them  vital.  Some,  as  for 
instance,  archives,  census  and  statistics  and  others,  have  been  handed  over  to  other  depart- 
mentf-',  and  need  not  be  dealt  witli  further  here,  as  they  are  taken  up  in  conmjction  with  the 
departments  to  which  they  now  belong.  The  records  show  that  the  work  of  tlie  department 
efficiently  carried  on,  and  they  show  also  that  expenses  were  always  k(!pt  down  and  tnat  with 
the  small  staff  that  existed,  tlie  average  official  must  nave  worked  energetically.  The  value  of 
that  work  to  the  Dominion  can  hardly  be  exaggerated. 

It  would  be  interesting,  did  space  i)ermit,  to  follow  the  history  of  tlie  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  show  how,  one  by  one,  as  circumstances  changed,  the  services  which  H  managed 
were  handed  over  to  other  departments  and  liow,  one  by  one,  the  new  services  for  the  assist- 
ance of  agriculture  in  all  its  branches,  were  inaugurated  and  brought  to  their  present  state  of 
perfection. 

As  at  present  organized,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  actually  what  its  name  indicates. 
The  only  branches  wliich  do  not  relate  directly  to  the  subject  of  Canada's  main  industry  are 
public  health,  patents  and  copyrights,  including  trade  marks,  industrial  designs  and  timber 
marks.  Tnese  branches  have  been  part  of  the  organization  from  the  beginning,  and  their  work 
has  increased  with  the  growth  of  the  Dominion  and  has  become  more  complex  and  exacting 
with  the  development  of  science,  transportation  and  business  generally. 

The  Director  General  of  Public  Health  is  one  of  the  best-known  and  most  highly  valued 
of  public  servants.  Dr.  Fred  Montizambert,  I.S.O.  Dr.  Montizambert  has  spent  a  long  life 
in  public  duty,  having  entered  the  service  in  1866,  the  year  before  Confederation.  Under  his  able 
direction  the  branch  of  which  he  is  the  head  has  advanced  to  something  like  the  recognition  it 
ought  long  ago  to  have  had.  There  is  a  strong  movement  afoot  to  make  public  health  a  separ- 
ate department  with  a  responsible  minister  at  its  head.  Should  this  be  done,  the  nucleus  of 
the  necessary  organization  will  be  found  In  tne  present  brancn.  In  the  nearly  half  a  century 
of  his  public  work  Dr.  Montizambert  has  done  more  than  any  records  ever  are  likely  to  show 
to  guard  the  people  of  Canada  against  the  intrusion  of  contagious  disease  and  to  advance  in 
countless  ways  the  care  of  the  public  healtn. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Lynch  is  chief  of  the  Patents  branch.  He  has  been  in  the  public  service  for 
forty-eight  years,  and  his  long  service  and  the  smootiiness  with  which  the  work  of  his  large 
and  rapicily  growing  branch  goes  on,  are  proofs  of  his  efficiency  as  an  organizer  and  adminis- 
trator. At  this  writing  his  staff  consists  of  sixty-one  people,  seventeen  of  whom  are  patent 
examiners,  and  these,  under  modern  requirements,  must  be  men  of  scientific  attainments  and 
marked  practical  ability.  In  the  fiscal  year  1912-13  there  were  issued  7,399  patents  of  invention. 
As  there  were  only  6,395  in  1900  and  1,252  in  1880,  it  will  be  seen  that  if  "speeding  up"  is 
practised  in  the  Patents  branch,  it  is  done  under  the  pressure  of  necessity. 

The  Copyrights  and  Trade  Marks  branch  is  another  rapidly-growing  portion  of  the  public 
.service.  The  head  of  the  branch,  Mr.  Philip  E.  Ritchie,  has  held  the  present  position  since 
1908,  having  entered  the  public  service  in  1904. 

Another  branch  of  tne  Department  of  Agriculture  is  one  which  is  of  value  not  only  to  the 
farming  interest,  but  also  to  every  business  and  economic  interest  of  the  Dominion.  Tnis  is  the 
Exhibitions  branch,  an  organization  whose  business  it  is  to  represent  Canada  at  world's  fairs 
and  exhibitions  of  all  kinds.  Millions  of  people  have  been  informed  as  to  Canada,  and  thous- 
ands brought  hen;  and  settled  upon  tlie  soil,  through  the  work  of  tiie  energetic  company  of 
promoters  who  compose  this  branch.  Ever  since  the  first  World's  Fair  in  1851,  Canada  has 
been  repre.sented  at  these  gatherings.  The  Centennial  Exposition  in  Philadelphia,  in  1876, 
was  a  triumphant  occasion  for  Canada,  everything  from  our  wheat  to  our  achievements  in 
public  education  receiving  special  recognition  and  commanding  wide  attention.  The  Colum- 
bia Exposition  in  Chicago,  in  1893,  was  the  occasion  of  another  special  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  Dominion  government  to  demonstrate  Canada's  greatness.  Other  great  exhibitions  in  Europe, 
Asia,  and  America  followed  quickly  after,  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  undertook  to 
represent  Canada  at  them  all.  In  1902  the  minister  reported,  "This  organization  of  exhibi- 
tion work  has  been  so  constantly  repeated  that  it  has  become  almost  a  permanent  branch  of 
the  department."     And  to-day  it  actually  is  a  separate  branch.     The  head  of  it  is  one  of  the 
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most  unique  personalities  of  the  public  service,  Mr.  William  Hutchison,  formally  M.P.  for 
Ottawa.  Mr.  Hutchison  has  gathered  about  him  a  body  of  men  whom  he  has  trained  in  this  pecu- 
liar business  of  advertising  Canada  through  the  great  exhibitions.  He  has  developed  a  positive 
genius  for  this  business;  he  has,  in  fact,  reduced  it  to  the  certainty  of  exact  science  and  raised 
it  to  the  level  of  high  art.  At  many  world's  fairs  of  recent  years  Canada  has  been  almost  the 
"whole  show."  To-day  the  Exhibitions  branch  is  hard  at  work  on  what  it  is  hoped  will  be 
its  most  successful  effort,  the  proper  representation  of  Canada  at  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposi- 
tion at  San  Francisco  in  1915. 

In  agriculture  proper,  as  intimated  above,  the  first  direct  move  was  the  appointment  of 
Dr.  Saunders  and  the  establishment  of  the  Central  Experimental  Farm  at  Ottawa.  A  whole 
book  could  easilj^  be  filled  with  interesting  matter  setting  forth  the  development  and  present 
services  of  Canada's  great  system  of  experimental  farms  and  demonstration  stations.  One 
who  will  let  his  imagination  range  over  the  half  continent  which  this  system  serves,  with  its 
wonderful  productiveness  of  soil  and  its  almost  infinite  range  of  agricultural  products,  will 
understand  sometning  of  what  those  in  charge  of  the  administration  would  seek  to  accomplish. 
And  those  who  are  at  all  familiar  with  agriculture  in  Canada,  and  who  know  something  of  what 
has  been  done  to  acclimatize  here  the  products  of  other  lands  and  to  disseminate  here  the  know- 
ledge which  modern  science  and  experimentation  place  at  the  disposal  of  agriculture  every- 
where, will  appreciate  what  this  system  has  done  for  Canada.  In  connection  with  this  system 
men  have  wrought  for  the  love  of  the  work,  glad  of  a  living  wage  because  it  enabled  them  to 
devote  their  lives  to  that  which  seemed  to  be  worth  while  in  the  promotion  of  the  public  good. 
Besides  those  already  mentioned  a  very  few  others  may  be  chosen  from  the  great  body,  not 
because  their  service  has  been  greater  than  all  others,  jaut  because,  besides  rendering  service, 
they  have,  for  various  reasons,  come  more  prominently  before  the  public.  One  is  Professor 
F.  T.  Shutt,  Dominion  chemist.  Almost  from  the  inception  of  the  experimental  farm  system 
Professor  Shutt  has  been  prominent  oh  the  staff.  In  the  careful  work  of  soil  analysis,  in  the 
promotion  of  health  on  our  farms  through  the  analysis  of  drinking  water  and  instructioas  in 
securing  a  pure  supply,  in  the  thousand  and  one  ways  in  which  the  chemist  can  guide  the  farmer 
and  give  his  work  right  direction  and  certainty  of  result,  Professor  Shutt  has  done  so  much  that 
he  is  rightly  counted  as  amongst  the  most  effective  of  those  whose  conjoined  labours  have  made 
Canada  what  sne  is.  Another  is  Professor  W.  T.  Macoun,  a  distinguished  member  of  a  family 
that  has  given  invaluable  service  in  the  exploration  and  development  of  the  Dominion's  terri- 
tory. Professor  W.  T.  Macoun  joined  the  staff  of  the  Central  Experimental  Farm  as  a  young 
man.  When,  in  1898,  the  Dominion  horticulturist,  the  late  James  Craig,  resigned  to  take  up  tne 
work  in  Cornell  Universiy  in  which  he  was  to  win  world-wide  fame.  Professor  Macoun  was  ap- 
pointed in  his  place.  As  experimenter,  administrator  and  propagandist  of  sound  ideas  in  farming 
he  has  been  wonderfully  successful.  Canada's  present  position  as  a  fruit-growing  country  is  due 
in  no  small  degTce  to  his  labours.  Dr.  Charles  E.  Saunders,  Dominion  cerealist,  son  of  Dr. 
Wm.  Saunders,  is  another  scientist  whose  painstaking  investigations  have  greatly  promoted 
the  interest  of  agriculture.  Those  whose  business  it  is  to  handle  great  quantities  of  cereals  in 
the  baking,  brewing  and  other  industries,  know  that  these  products  vary  from  year  to  year  in 
their  chemical  composition,  owing  to  variation  of  weather  and  other  conditions.  How  to 
meet  these  changes  so  as  to  maintain  a  fixed  standard  of  product  is  one  of  the  fine  problems 
which  have  to  be  faced  in  these  lines  of  business.  In  this  work  and  in  the  no  less  important 
work  of  directing  the  labours  of  the  farmers  in  handling  new  varieties  or  working  new  soils,  the 
results  of  Dr.  Saunders'  experiments  have  been  invalualile.  Many  others,  both  at  the  Central 
farm  and  in  outside  farms  and  stations,  should  be  mentioned  did  space  allow.  The  man  now  in 
charge  of  the  whole  system  is  Mr.  J.  H.  Grisdale,  whose  appointment  to  the  place  dates  from  the 
retirement  of  Dr.  Charles  Saunders  in  1911.  Mr.  Grisdale  is  eminently  qualified  for  the  posi- 
tion, not  only  by  high  attainments,  but  by  having  served  for  many  years  under  Dr.  William 
Saunders.  The  wide  extension  of  the  system  of  experimental  farms  and  the  multiplied  demands 
of  agriculture  upon  science  and  transportation  have  greatly  increased  the  labours  devolving 
upon  one  in  his  position  and  call  for  administrative  powers  of  the  highest  grade.  Mr.  Grisdale 
has  proven  himself  equal  to  his  great  task,  and  the  extension  and  improvement  of  the  whole 
system  goes  on  rapidly  under  his  capable  direction. 
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But,  though  the  experimental  farm  system  inaugurated  the  new  movements  under  which 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  becomes  a  sort  of  man-of-all-work  for  the  farmers  of  Canada, 
that  movement,  as  can  readily  he  understood,  extends  far  beyond  the  bounds  of  any  experi- 
ments, however  important. 

A  long  step  was  taken  in  the  development  of  the  department's  work  when,  in  1890,  Dr. 
J.  W.  Robertson  was  appointed  to  tlie  newlj'  created  office  of  dairy  commissioner.  As  his 
subsequent  career  has  shown,  Dr.  Robertson  is  a  born  leader  of  men.  He  has  accomplished 
wonders  in  the  inauguration  of  the  great  Macdonald  College,  which  was  made  possible  by  the 
bounty  of  Sir  William  Macdonald,  the  noted  manufacturer  and  philanthropist,  and  in  many 
other  ways.  He  had  not  been  long  in  a  government  office  when  he  was  appointed  agriculture 
and  dairying  commissioner  with  practically  an  authorization  from  tiie  minister  to  organize 
branches  and  services  for  agriculture  in  tlie  Dominion  as  fast  as  he  could  find  officers  to  man 
them.  Not  all  the  present  branches  were  established  directly  by  Dr.  Robertson,  but  the  im- 
petus given  to  the  work  under  his  administration  made  many  things  possible  which  would 
have  been  impossible  otherwise,  and  has  continued  down  to  the  present  day,  though  it  is  nearlj^ 
ten  years  since  he  resigned  from  the  service  of  the  Dominion. 

In  the  first  place,  as  the  reports  of  the  department  show,  more  attention  was  paid  to  the 
collection  and  dissemination  of  information  in  relation  to  crops  of  various  kinds.  This  involved 
correspondence,  the  issue  of  Ijulletins — and  for  their  preparation  the  making  of  experiments 
and  investigations — and  many  other  activities.  This  service  has  been  greatly  extended  as  the 
result  of  many  circumstances,  notably  the  formation  in  1908  of  the  International  Institute 
of  Agriculture,  that  wonderful  world-union  of  the  leaders  of  thought  in  relation  to  man's  basic 
industry.  The  multiplicity  of  the  publications  of  the  department  and  the  wide  demand  for  them 
led  to  the  formation  of  a  Publications  branch  which,  at  present,  is  separately  housed  from  the 
other  branches.  This  was  organized  by  Mr.  T.  K.  Doherty,  who  combined  with  its  duties 
those  of  Commissioner  for  Canada  of  the  International  Institute.  The  increase  of  the  work  in 
both  these  services  has  compelled  a  division.  The  Publications  branch  is  now  administered 
by  Mr.  H.  B.  Spencer,  under  whose  capable  management  the  information  provided  by  the 
experts  of  the  department  is  made  available  to  farmers  throughout  the  Dominion. 

The  Dairjing  Ijranch,  of  course,  was  the  first  one  organized  by  Dr.  Robertson.  In  the  central 
provinces  the  work  which  had  already  begun  was  extended.  In  the  East,  notably  in  Prince 
Edward  Island,  and  in  what  were  then  the  Territories  of  the  West,  dairying  was  established 
as  a  permanent  industry.  The  development  of  this  industry  is  one  of  the  marvels  of  Canadian 
agriculture  and  the  wealth  it  has  brought  in  has  been  a  mainstay  of  the  country.  In  no  small 
degree  the  credit  for  all  this  should  go  to  the  Dej)artment  of  Agriculture. 

In  1899  an  Act  was  passed  relating  to  cold  storage  on  steamships.  This  system  has  since 
been  enlarged,  improved  and  applied  in  many  ways  to  facilitate  the  handling  of  perishable  pro- 
ducts not  only  on  steamships  Ijut  on  railways  as  well. 

In  the  same  year,  1898,  another  branch  had  its  first  beginning.  This  is  the  Seed  branch, 
now  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  George  H.  Clark  and  working  through  many  agencies  for  the 
improvement  of  the  strain  of  seeds  for  all  crops  and  for  the  eradication  of  weed  pests.  Leading 
scientists  not  only  of  Canadian  birth  but  also  from  Europe  have  been  engaged,  and  Mr.  Clark 
is  now  the  head  of  one  of  the  Hvest  and  most  useful  branches  of  the  public  service. 

In  1900  legislation  was  passed  at  the  instance  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the 
incorporation  of  live  stock  record  associations.  This  opened  another  brilliant  chapter  in  the 
history  of  the  department.  It  led  soon  to  the  appointment  of  Dr.  J.  G.  Rutherford,  one  of  the 
leading  veterinaries  of  the  Dominion,  and  a  former  M.P.  for  Manitoba,  as  head  of  a  branch 
of  animal  industry.  Dr.  Rutherford,  mainly  through  his  wonderful  work  in  organizing  and 
and  carrj-ing  on  this  branch,  earned  the  honour  of  C.M.G.  from  His  Majesty  the  King,  and  of 
wide  personal  popularity  with  Canadians  everywhere.  He  was  later  to  be  Canada's  first  repre- 
sentative in  the  organization  of  the  International  Institute  of  Agriculture.  As  chief  veterin- 
ary in.spector,  the  office  to  which  he  was  first  appointed,  he  succeeded  a  man  whose  name  is 
well  remembered  by  farmers  and  horsemen  everywhere.  This  was  Dr.  Duncan  McEachran, 
who  had  served  lor  many  years  and  had  given  distinguished  service  in  saving  Canada  from  the 
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importation  of  animals  bearing  infectious  disease.  When  Dr.  Rutherford  retired  in  1912, 
he  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Fred  Torrance,  an  eminent  veterinary.  The  constant  increase  in  the 
work  compelled  Dr.  Torrance  to  devote  liis  whole  attention  to  one  branch.  He  is  now  chief 
veterinary  inspector,  while  Mr.  John  bright,  one  of  the  best-known  and  most  successful  of 
Canada's  practical  stock-l)reeders,  fills  the  office  of  live  stock  commissioner  This  Live 
Stock  division  not  only  promotes  animal  husbandry,  but  also  protects  the  public  liealt.l  by  the 
inspection  of  the  meat-supply,  a  service  whose  importance  is  beyontl  estimation 

Wlien  the  South  African  war  broke  out,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  was  made  tlie  agent 
of  the  Imjjerial  government  for  the  collection  and  forwarding  of  hay  and  other  supplies.  This 
sei-vice  was  soon  found  useful  in  other  waj's,  and  so  it  became  permanent.  It  is  now  definitely 
organized  as  the  Exten.sion  of  Markets  division,  under  Mr.  W.  W.  Moore,  an  officer  of  more 
than  common  ability  and  success. 

The  Fruit  Marks  Act,  for  the  protection  of  Canada's  good  name  in  the  export  of  apples 
and  other  fruits  against  tne  frauds  of  unscrupulous  packers,  was  passed  in  1900.  Thi.s  was 
made  the  basis  for  the  present  Fruit  division. 

The  first  head  of  this  work  was  Mr.  W.  A.  McKinnon.  His  appointment  to  a  trade  com- 
missionersliip  in  England  led  to  the  promotion  to  the  place  of  Mr.  Alexander  McNeill,  a  man 
of  whom  the  civil  service  is  proud  and  whose  recent  death  is  deeply  regretted.  Mr.  McNeill 
was  an  experienced  fruit-grower  and  a  man  of  unusual  culture.  His  work  required  tact  com- 
bined witn  great  moral  courage  and  bull-dog  tenacity  of  purpose.  These  qualities  he  showed 
himself  to  possess  in  al)undance.  As  a  result  the  Fruit  Marks  Act  has  become  a  permanent 
an<l  working  law,  while  the  division  has  done  most  excellent  worl:,  and  more  of  it  year  by  year, 
to  promote  the  production  and  profitable  marketing  of  fruit.  Mr.  McNeill  not  only  bene- 
fited the  pubfic,  but  he  laboured  earnestly,  unselfishly  and  successfullj'  for  the  good  of  the 
civil  service,  .\mong  other  things  that  he  accomplished  was  the  establishment  of  the  first 
successful  co-operative  store  for  the  benefit,  primarily,  of  the  civil  servants  of  Ottawa.  The 
difficulties  of  the  pioneer  work  in  such  an  institution  would  have  been  impossible  for  a  man 
less  gifted  or  less  devoted  than  Mr.  McNeill. 

The  divisions  of  dairying,  cold  storage,  fruit  and  extension  of  markets  are  now  united  in 
one  branch  under  Mr.  J.  A.  Ruddick  as  dairy  and  cold  storage  commissioner.  Mr.  Ruddick 
nas  made  his  way  to  the  top  of  his  profession  by  sheer  ability,  and  his  labours  in  public  office 
liave  been  productive  of  great  good.  He  is  one  of  the  many  men  in  the  service  to  whom  duty 
is  not  a  burden  but  a  privilege,  and  the  public  benefit  from  whose  work  is  out  of  all  proportion 
to  the  salaries  they  receive. 

According  to  the  last  Civil  Service  List  the  regular  employees  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  number  1,062,  of  whom  288,  including  33  temporaries,  are  in  the  inside 
service  in  Ottawa  and  774  ir  the  outside  service  throughout  the  Dominion.  Besides  these 
there  are  many  temporary  and  occasional  employees,  especially  in  the  se\-eral  branches  of  in- 
spection during  seasons  of  unusually  heavy  business. 

To  administer  a  system  so  widespread,  so  complex  and  so  active  is  a  work  calling  for  the 
liighest  quahfications.  The  credit  for  that  work  is  due  primarily  to  the  Deputy  Minister 
and  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Patents,  Mr.  George  F.  O'Halloran.  Mr.  O'Halloran  is  a  lawyer 
by  profession,  which  is  a  great  aflvantage  to  a  man  in  almost  any  administrative  office,  but 
especially  so  in  the  case  of  one  who  must  administer  such  difficult  laws  as  those  relating  to  pa- 
tents, trade  marks  and  copyrights.  He  was  appointed  to  his  present  position  in  1902,  on  the 
retirement  of  the  late  Mr.  .John  Lowe,  wlio  liatj  spent  a  long  ami  useful  life  as  a  servant  of  the 
Canadian  people.  Mr.  O'Halloran  has  had  charge  of  the  department  throughout  nearly  the 
whole  period  of  its  greatest  expansion  and  deserves  the  thanks  of  the  people  of  Canada  for  liiH 
devotion  to  his  duties  and  his  marked  success  in  their  performance.  Next  in  office  in  the  ad- 
ministration is  the  assistant  deput\'  minister  and  secretary  of  the  department,  Lt.-Col. 
.\rthur  L.  Jarvis,  LS.O.  Col.  Jarvis  has  been  in  the  service  since  18G8,  his  pemianent  appoint- 
ment dating  from  1879.  He  has  made  his  way  to  his  present  position  by  al)ility  and  by  the 
thoroughness  of  his  work.  Tact,  judgment,  knowledge  of  men  and  affairs,  and  endless  industry 
are  necessary  qualifications  for  the  occupant  of  such  an  office,  and  these  Col.  Jarvis  has  displayed. 
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I'here  is  little  opportunity  for  the  spectacular  in  such  work,  but  the  sight  of  so  great  and  comp'.ex 
a  machine  working  with  smoothness  and  steadiness  suggests  to  the  discriminating  mind  that 
somewhere  there  is  a  wise  and  devoted  man  wlio  keeps  all  clear  and  prevents  friction.  The 
department  is  fortunate  in  having  trained  a  man  of  Col.  Jarvis's  qualifications  and  in  finding 
for  him  a  place  where  lie  can  render  such  important  ari'l  useful  service. 

Those  members  of  the  staff  who  have  been  here  mentioned  are  but  iastances  which  might 
be  multiplied  practically  by  the  whole  number,  for  there  is  no  department  of  the  service  of  the 
Dominion  in  which  there  is  a  higher  average  of  earnest,  conscientious  and  intelligent  perform- 
ance of  duty. 


Department  of  No  department  of  the  government   touches  the  life  of  the  great 

mass  of  the  people  more  ultimately  than  does  the  Department  of 
Labour  Labour.     In  this  new  country  of  ours  everyone  is  a  worker,  and  if  the  de- 

partment had  no  larger  field  for  study  than  that  of  the  relations  between 
employers  and  employed,  it  would  have  work  enough  and  to  spare.  In  point  of  fact,  however, 
the  department  is  the  only  governmental  agency  for  sociological  and  economical  research  on  a 
general  scale.  For  example,  at  the  present  moment,  it  is  the  leading,  if  not  the  sole,  authority 
on  the  various  phases  of  the  cost  of  living  problem,  the  iron  of  which  has  so  eaten  into  the  soul  of 
all  classes  in  the  Dominion.  Thus,  though  the  department  is  among  the  smaller  ones,  number- 
ing less  than  thirty  on  its  staff  at  Ottawa,  this  is  no  measure  of  the  importance  of  the  work  it  is 
transacting  or  of  its  potentialities  for  growth  and  influence  in  the  future. 

Sir  William  Mulock  founded  the  department  in  1900.  It  began  in  a  small  way.  Two 
or  three  measures  having  to  do  primarily  with  labour  questions  had  recently  been  passed,  such 
as  the  Fair  Wages  Resolution,  which  required  the  payment  of  fair  wages  on  all  government 
contracts,  and  the  Alien  Labour  Act,  which  was  designed  to  prevent  the  influx  of  labour  into 
Canada  under  contract.  To  the  work  of  administering  these  was  now  added  the  publication 
of  the  Labour  Gazette,  a  monthly  journal  devoted  to  reports,  statistical  and  otherwise,  on  the 
condition  of  labour  in  Canada,  and  the  carrying  out  of  a  policy  of  conciliation  in  labour  disputes. 
Mr.  Mackenzie  King,  whose  name  was  later  to  become  well  known  in  Canada,  was  appointed 
editor  of  the  Labour  Gazette  and  in  general  charge  of  the  newly  created  department.  Soon 
after,  he  became  deputy  minister,  and  his  success  in  that  position,  particularly  in  connection 
with  the  settlement  of  labour  disputes,  led  in  time  to  his  translation  into  politics  and  into  the 
Cabinet  as  minister  of  the  dapartmant  he  liad  been  instrumental  in  organizing.  No  better  evi- 
dence is  possible  of  the  truth  of  the  statement  above  made  as  to  the  intrinsic  importance  of  the 
department  than  the  fact  that  Mr.  King  was  able  to  build  on  his  work  there  so  rapid  and  excep- 
tional a  promotion. 

The  department  has  grown  and  changed  much  in  the  past  few  years.  After  Sir  William 
Mulock,  Sir  Allan  Aylesworth  became  minister  for  a  short  tjme.  Sir  Allan  was  followed  by  Mr. 
Lemieux,  who  in  turn  gave  place  to  Mr.  King,  when  the  department  was  given  independent 
status.     On  the  change  in  government,  Mr.  Crothers,  the  present  minister,  took  office. 

A  brief  review  of  the  present  functions  of  the  department  follows : — 

Perhaps  first  among  these  might  be  mentioned  the  administration  of  the  Industrial  Disputes 
Investigation  Act — the  "Lemieux  Act"  as  it  is  commonly  called.  This  measure  was  passed 
in  1907  and  was  an  outgrowth  of  the  department's  practical  experience  in  dealing  with  labour 
disputes.  Briefly  it  provides  that  a  threatened  strike,  in  the  case  of  an  industry  whose  tie-up 
would  seriously  affect  the  public  welfare,  must  be  referred  to  a  board  of  conciliation  and  investi- 
gation. Up  to  the  present  over  160  of  these  boards  have  been  appointed.  It  will  easily  be 
seen  that  th(;ir  regulation,  affecting  as  it  frequently  does  many  thousands  of  men  and  financial 
interests  that  run  into  the  millions,  calls  for  the  use  of  the  utmost  tact  and  discretion.  The 
deputy  minister  of  the  department,  Mr.  F.  A.  Acland,  is  also  registrar  of  these  boards  and  his 
long  experience  in  the  handling  of  the  many  delicate  questions  that  come  up  in  this  connection 
is  one  of  the  chief  assets  of  the  department. 
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The  Fair  Wages  branch  of  the  department  has  greatly  increased  the  scope  of  its  work  since 
1900.  Originally  in  charge  of  th.c  well-known  labour  leaders,  Mr.  D.  J.  O'Donohue  and  Mr. 
Victor  DuBrcuil,  it  now  numbers  five  officers,  namely,  Messers.  DuBreuil,  McNiven,  Compton, 
Killing  and  Hood,  Mr.  McNiven  being  stationed  at  Vancouver,  B.C.,  and  Mr.  Hood  at  Winnipeg. 
The  whole  branch  is  more  particiularly  in  charge  of  Mr.  Gerald  Brown,  the  assistant  deputy 
minister. 

From  the  original  Labour  Gazette  has  been  built  up  the  statistical  branch  of  the  depart- 
ment now  in  charge  of  Mr.  R.  H.  Coat.«.  Mr.  Coats  is  known  more  intimately  among  the 
members  of  the  service  for  his  unremitting  display  of  esprit  de  cori)s  in  all  that  contributes  to 
the  making  of  an  ideal  civil  service.  The  duty  of  this  branch  is  to  provide  information  on  tlie 
labour  problem  and  its  various  phases  throughout  Canada.  The  Labour  Gazette  has  been  greatly 
improved  both  in  size  and  quality  from  its  original  form.  In  it  are  to  be  found  periodical  re- 
views of  the  state  of  the  labour  market  in  the  leading  Canadian  centimes,  tables  relating  to  current 
strikes  and  lockouts,  wages,  accidents,  legal  decisions,  etc.,  etc.  The  branch  is  at  the  moment 
before  the  public  as  the  leading  authority  on  prices  and  cost  of  living  in  Canada,  its  Index  Num- 
ber of  Prices  begun  in  1909  being  one  of  the  best  in  the  world.  For  over  a  year  past  the  branch 
has  been  working  on  a  similar  investigation  covering  wages.  Among  the  duties  performed  by 
the  staff  of  this  branch  are, — compilation  of  the  prices  and  cost  of  living  statistics  and  the  wages 
record,  and  the  collection  of  facts  regarding  industrial  accidents.  A.  staff  of  fifty-five  corre- 
spondents throughout  the  Dominion  furnish  the  local  data  for  the  branch. 

Mr.  Frank  Plant,  of  the  circulation  branch,  is  the  compiler  of  a  very  valuable  annual  report 
on  labour  organizations  in  Canada. 

Ever  since  its  inception  the  department  has  been  collecting  books  and  pamphlets  bearing 
on  industrial  and  economic  problems  and  the  library  has  now  reached  considerable  proportions. 

Altogether  the  department  has  a  most  interesting  field  and  is  covering  it  in  a  manner  that 
compares  well  with,  those  of  other  coentries.  It  has  not  yet  attained  to  the  size  of  the  similar 
departments  in  the  United  States  and  in  the  older  and  larger  countries  of  Europe,  but  it  is  grow- 
ing rapidly,  and  in  a  manner  consistent  with  proper  organization  and  the  sure  overtaking  of 
its  manifold  opportunities  of  rendering  service. 


Department  of  Public  The   Department   of  Public  Printing  and   Stationery 

.       .  .  was  organized  by  Act  of   Parliament   in   1886,  but  did  not 

Printing  and  Stationery      begin  actual  practical  operations  until  July  Lst,  1888,  and 

it  was  not  until  the  close  of  the  year  1889  that  the  Printing 
Bureau  was  under  full  ojjcration  in  its  own  building.  The  department,  since  its  organization, 
has  been  under  the  control  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

The  position  of  King's  (or  Queen's)  Printer  is  an  old  and  honoured  one.  In  England, 
about  the  year  1500,  Richard  Pynson  was  appointed  Royal  Printer,  and  the  office  has  existed 
ever  since.  Nearly  every  country  has  followed  England's  lead  and  now  has  its  own  Government 
Printing  Bureau.  The  office  of  Queen's  Printer  was  first  created  in  Canada,  in  1869,  by  the 
appointment  of  Col.  Chamberlin  to  be  "Printer  to  the  Queen's  Most  Excellent  Majesty." 
Col.  Chamberlin  was  succeeded,  in  1891,  by  S.  E.  Dawson,  Lit.D.,  of  Montreal.  Dr.  Dawson 
held  the  office  until  1908,  when  he  resigned  owing  to  ill  health,  and  C.  H.  Parmelee,  proprietor 
of  the  Waterloo,  Que.,  Advertiser,  was  appointed  King's  Printer  and  filled  the  position  until  his 
death. 

He  died  in  January,  1914,  and  Joseph  de  la  B.  Tach6,  of  the  Courier,  St.  Hyacinthe, 
Que.,  has  been  appointed  to  succeed  him.  Mr.  Tach^  has  had  a  long  and  varied  experience  in 
the  printing  business,  and  comes  to  the  department  with  a  reputation  as  a  hard  worker,  and  as 
the  possessor  of  good  executive  abilities,  for  which  the  duties  of  his  new  position  will  give  him 
ample  scope. 
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While  space  forbids  a  description  of  the  versatile  qualities  of  each  official  printer  to  the 
crown,  it  can  be  said  that  Canada  has  been  extremely  fortunate  in  securing  the  services  of  such 
able  men.  The  King's  Printer,  as  Deputy  Minister  of  the  Department  of  Public  Printing  and 
Stationery,  is  charged  with  the  successful  working  of  the  institution,  he  is  personally  responsible 
for  the  correct  and  regular  publication  of  the  statutes  as  passed  by  Parliament  at  each  session, 
of  the  Canada  Gazette,  ami  of  all  official  commmiications  from  tlie  Head  of  the  Executive  to 
the  general  public.  Prior  to  1888,  the  public  printing  was  done  under  contract;  but  as  the 
requirements  of  the  government  increased,  it  was  found  that  the  only  way  to  have  the  work 
executed  in  a  satisfactory  manner  was  to  establish  an  official  printing  bureau.  This  was  done, 
but  the  building  erected  was  too  small,  and  the  business  has  been  carried  on  ever  since  under 
great  disadvantages.  The  volume  of  pul^lic  printing  has  increased  many  fold  since  then,  and 
although  an  addition  has  been  made  to  the  building,  it  is  far  too  small  for  the  work  which  has 
to  be  done  at  present.  Only  by  the  introduction  of  labour-saving  machinery  has  it  been  pos- 
sible to  cope  with  a  large  share  of  the  work,  the  balance  being  done  by  outside  printers.  With 
the  erection  of  a  new  building  providing  sufficient  acconmiodation,  the  bureau  will  be  able  to 
give  better  service  and  satisfaction  to  the  government  and  the  public. 

The  gradual  growth  of  the  printing  and  stationery  business  of  the  government  may  l^e 
largely  attributed  to  the  evils  of  the  contract  system.  Among  the  evils  of  the  contract 
system  were  found: — 

1.  The  tendering,  under  stress  of  competition,  at  prices  not  remunerative  for  really  good 
work. 

2.  The  consequent  endeavour,  almost  always  attended  with  success,  to  secure  the  accept- 
ance of  inferior  work. 

3.  The  attempt,  in  order  to  execute  the  work  cheaply,  to  do  it  with  insufficient  plant  or 
labour,  leading  to  delays  in  the  public  service. 

4.  The  attempt,  by  indirect  methods,  to  make  unprofitable  work  profitable,  or  to  keep 
back  portions  of  work  which  are  unprofitable  and  secure  a  greater  portion  of  that  which  is  pro- 
fitable. 

A  glance  at  the  files  containing  some  of  the  contract  work,  and  a  comparison  made  with 
the  work  turned  out  by  the  Bureau,  shows  the  great  inferiority  of  the  former  system.  In  fact, 
the  best  contract  work  would  not  be  accepted  by  any  department  from  the  Printing  Bureau. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  work  turned  out  by  the  Bureau  will  comi)are  very  favourably  with 
that  of  any  other  government  or  private  institution.  As  the  Bureau  is  forbidden  by  law  to 
do  any  private  work,  its  whole  energy  is  devoted  to  turning  out  the  government  work  on 
time  and  in  first-class  order. 

In  connection  with  the  records  and  debates  of  the  House  of  Commons  and  Senate,  the 
Canadian  Parliament  receives  far  better  service  than  any  other  Parliament  in  the  world,  not 
excepting  our  progressive  neighbours  to  the  south.  The  complete  records  of  each  sitting  as 
well  as  the  Orders  of  the  Day  for  the  next  one  (in  English  and  French)  are  placed  on  the  members' 
desks  before  ten  o'clock  the  following  morning:  the  Hansard  (so  called  after  the  first  printers 
to  the  House  of  Commons  of  the  United  Kingdom)  is  also  delivered  at  ten  o'clock,  and  is  followed 
twenty-four  hours  later  by  the  French  edition. 

Between  sessions  of  Parliament  the  Bureau  is  engaged  on  miscellaneous  work  for  the  gov- 
ernment, which  includes  many  special  and  important  publications  in  the  public  interest,  as 
well  as  getting  the  annual  reports  ready  for  presentation  to  Parliament.  Many  of  these 
are  ready  and  distributed  to  members  of  Parliament  and  the  public  some  time  in  advance, 
which  enables  the  members  to  study  them  and  be  ready  for  work  as  soon  as  the  session  opens. 

During  a  general  election  the  value  of  a  government  office  is  manifested,  for  there  are 
thousands  of  different  forms,  poll  books,  ballots,  voters'  lists,  etc.,  to  be  printed.  The  blank 
ballots  (with  space  left  for  the  names  of  the  candidates)  are  all  printed  at  the  Bureau  on  a  special 
water-marked  paper,  and  distributed  to  the  various  returning  officers.  The  printing  of  the 
voters'  lists  alone  would  tax  the  capacity  of  a  dozen  of  the  largest  offices  in  Canada,  and  yet 
an  election  has  never  been  delayed  owing  to  the  lists  not  being  ready,  although  at  times  the 
Bureau  has  had  to  work  night  and  day  for  months  in  order  to  have  them  ready. 
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Comparing  the  cost  of  printing  done  at  the  Bureau  with  what  would  be  charged  1)y  con- 
tractors, a  conservative  estimate  of  the  saving  would  be  at  least  25  per  cent  in  favour  of  the 
Bureau,  or  an  annual  saving  of  $300,000.  The  first  Dominion  voters'  list  was  printed  by 
local  printers  all  over  the  country  and  cost  $180,000,  while  the  second  one,  done  at  the  Bureau, 
cost  $72,000,  a  single  saving  to  the  country  through  the  establishment  of  the  Bureau,  of  $108,000. 

The  total  expenditure  for  wages  and  for  printing  and  binding  materials  amounts  to  $1,250,- 
000  a  year.  The  cash  clearances  last  year  increased  by  $700,000  and  now  total  nearly 
$5,000,000. 

Printing  for  the  Intercolonial  and  Prince  Edward  Island  railways,  the  accounts  for  which 
are  audited  by  the  Bureau  before  payment,  amounts  to  over  $100,000  per  annum.  News- 
paper advertising  shows  the  enormous  expansion  of  the  business  of  the  country,  it  having  in- 
creased from  $12,500  in  1875  to  over  $105,000  last  year.  Not  only  is  the  number  of  publications 
issued  from  the  Bureau  increasing,  but,  owing  to  the  larger  population,  the  number  of  copies 
printed  is  increasing.  The  amount  of  paper  used  is  a  fair  indication  of  the  amount  of  work 
done  and  this  has  increased  over  four  fold  in  the  last  few  years.  The  Stationery  brancli  carries 
a  stock  of  ail  such  supplies  as  are  used  by  the  government  offices,  and  this  requires  careful  pur- 
chasing and  handling  in  order  to  secure  the  best  results.  Last  year  the  cost  of  the  stationery 
materials  supplied  to  the  different  departments  and  to  Parliament  amounted  to  about  $800,000. 

Among  the  various  functions  and  operations  of  the  Bureau,  the  following  may  be  of  interest : 

All  the  embossed  letter  heads  and  envelopes  for  the  Governor  General  and  the  different 
ministers  and  departments  are  done  at  the  Bureau.  The  post-office  stamped  envelopes  are 
also  made  and  embossed,  and  number  about  8,000,000  a  year. 

Outside  of  newspaper  offices,  :he  Bureau  was  the  first  office  to  use  typesetting  machines. 

In  the  composing  divisions,  there  are,  besides  the  hand  compositors,  32  linotypes  (including 
the  first  one  built  in  Canada,  and  which  was  exhibited  at  the  important  exhibitions  in  1891), 
and  13  monotypes. 

In  the  press-room  divisions  there  are  40  presses,  including  the  most  modern  fast-perfecting 
and  automatic  high-speed  presses,  some  of  them  running  as  high  as  15,000  impressions  an  hour. 

Of  millboard  (used  in  making  covers  for  books)  over  100,000  pounds  is  used  annually. 

If  the  paper  consumed  in  one  year  by  the  Bureau  were  made  into  a  strip  one  yard  wide  it 
would  encircle  the  earth. 

The  maps  of  Canada  and  many  plans  are  engraved  on  copper  plates  at  the  Bureau,  and 
these  are  continually  being  corrected  and  brought  up  to  date. 

A  single  edition  of  the  annual  report  of  the  Experimental  farms  consumes  over  100  tons 
of   paper. 

There  are  about  35,000  different  jobs  and  publications  turned  out  armually  by  the  Bureau. 
The  total  number  of  people  employed  at  the  Bureau  is  1,020. 


Department    of  The  word  "archives"  is  generally  associated  with  dry  and  musty 

D    L/*      A      w  parchment.     Yet  the  work  of  an  archivist  may  be  called  the  romance 

Public  Archives        of  collecting  romances.      In  Canada's  Archives  building  are  stored  the 

silent  witnesses  of  the  past  achievements  of  a  people  as  an  inspiriting 
incentive  to  future  effort.  Here  may  be  found  tales  of  the  aboriginal  Indian  tribes  and  of  their 
merciless  contests  with  the  oncoming  Latin  and  Saxon  invaders.  Here  may  be  found  tales  of 
the  impetuous  adventures  of  the  explorers  from  the  time  of  Eric  the  Red  to  that  of  Valhjalmur 
Stefanson,  who,  at  the  time  of  this  writing,  is  imprisoned  in  the  frozen  seas  of  Canada's 
northern  waters.  Here  may  be  found  tales  of  the  hardships  and  privations  endured  by  the 
pioneer  settlers,  to  instil  into  the  Canadian  mind  the  victories  of  the  simple  life  of  those 
voluntary  and  heroic  exiles  in  the  lonely  places.      In  the  Canadian  Archives  there  is  deposited 
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that  fund   of  historic  lore  that  will  in  future  ages  afford  the  theme  for  the  "storied  urn,  the 
animated  bust,"  for  the  music,  the  art  and  the  literature  of  a  great  race. 

A  visitor  to  the  Public  Archives  will  find  a  tablet  at  the  entrance  conveying  the  information 
that  an  Archives  building  was  proijoscd  by  the  Intendant  Hocquart  as  early  as  1731 ;  and  another 
tablet,  recording  the  fact  that  the  first  Archives  building  was  erected  in  1906. 

Lord  Dorchester  had  in  1787  directed  his  efforts  towards  the  centralization  of  public  records; 
but  it  was  not  until  1872  that  a  systematic  organization  of  a  Federal  collection  was  begun.  In 
that  year  a  petition  was  presented  to  Parliament  signed  by  a  large  number  of  prominent  men, 
setting  forth  that  literary  inquirers  were  placed  at  a  great  disadvantage  in  Canada  when  compared 
with  similar  classes  in  the  United  States  and  in  Europe. 

The  goverimient  of  the  day  complied  with  the  request  of  the  petitioners  to  the  extent  of 
voting  a  small  sum  of  money  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  preliminary  enquiry  into  the  extent 
and  state  of  preservation  of  public  records  and  official  documents,  and  appointed  Dr.  Brymner 
as  first  Dominion  Archivist. 

During  the  two  years  following,  Dr.  Brymner  instituted  research  in  Canada  and  in  Great 
Britain  and  in  1874,  the  field  of  enquiry  was  extended  to  the  Continent.  After  this  preliminary 
survey,  the  first  efforts  to  concentrate  records  began. 

There  are  three  sources  of  information  from  which  historical  material  can  be  obtained, 
first,  Canada;  secondly,  the  United  States;  and  thirdly,  Europe,  but  the  task  of  drawing  on 
these  sources  is  often  attended  with  difficulty.  The  records  of  Canada  for  the  first  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years  after  the  foundation  of  Quebec  are  chiefly  in  France.  Patient  research 
has  been  necessary  to  separate  from  the  vast  collections  of  papers  relating  to  the  colonies  of 
France,  those  that  chiefly  concern  Canada  or  New  France. 

In  Canada  there  have  been  many  changes  in  the  seat  of  goverimient  and  for  a  long  time 
the  records  followed  the  seat  of  government.  Matters  were  further  complicated  at  Confedera- 
tion, when  certain  classes  of  papers  were  retained  by  the  provinces,  while  others  were  placed  in 
the  custody  of  the  Dominion  government.  Frequent  fires  in  the  provinces  and  in  the  capital 
have  destroyed  many  valuable  records,  while  others  have  suffered  from  damp  and  other  agencies 
for  want  of  proper  protection. 

The  annual  reports  of  the  Archives  branch  from  1872  to  1902  contain  calendars  of  the 
documents  collected  and  summaries  of  those  which  were  examined  after  being  copied  in  England 
and  in  France. 

In  1902,  Dr.  Brymner  died,  and  by  his  death  students  of  Canadian  history  lost  a  faithful 
guide  and  friend  who  succeeded  in  part  in  fulfilling  the  request  of  the  petitioners  of  1872. 

In  1904,  Dr.  Brymner  was  succeeded  by  A.  G.  Doughty  and  steps  were  immediately  taken 
by  the  Hon.  Mr.  Fisher  to  provide  a  more  suitable  building  for  the  reception  of  the  Archives 
and  for  the  removal  of  a  large  number  of  documents  from  the  departments.  The  first  report 
of  Dr.  Doughty  was  made  in  1904  in  which  he  outlined  the  policy  which  has  since  been  pursued. 
Emphasis  was  laid  on  the  increasing  importance  of  original  documents  in  view  of  the  change 
that  has  taken  place  in  the  writing  of  history. 

The  growth  of  a  national  feeling  in  Canada  and  the  activity  manifested  by  the  people  of 
the  United  States  in  collecting  everything  that  concerns  the  history  of  this  continent  has 
created  a  new  interest  in  the  lives  of  the  Canadian  people  and  a  desire  for  a  higher  order  of  his- 
torical literature.  The  larger  demands  made  on  the  writers  of  history  have  imposed  new  obli- 
gations on  the  state  to  aquire  and  render  accessible  to  the  student  all  documents  which  illustrate 
the  development  of  Canadian  institutions.  A  systematic  examination  of  records  in  the  Dom- 
inion is  being  made  and  representatives  of  the  Archives  charged  with  this  work  are  employed  in 
the  province  of  Quebec,  in  the  Maritime  provinces,  in  Ontario  and  in  the  West.  In  Europe, 
the  work  of  investigation  is  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Biggar,  who  has  a  staff  of  assistants  at  his 
disposal. 

In  1912,  the  Archives  branch  was  transferred  to  the  Privy  Council,  but  during  the  same 
year  an  Order  in  Council  was  passed,  placing  it  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 
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In  1913  the  Act  was  amended  and  the  public  archives  became  a  distinct  institution,  the  respon- 
sible minister  being  the  Secretary  of  State. 

The  process  of  photography  renders  valuable  assistance  in  the  work  of  transcription.  Search 
is  made  by  the  student,  and  instead  of  having  to  make  a  laborious  transcription,  a  photographic 
instrument  on  the  premises  furnishes  copies  of  original  manuscripts,  etc.  This  instrument  is 
capable  of  making  300  reproductions  in  a  day.  Thus,  students  are  enabled  to  obtain  copies  of 
manuscripts  with  accuracy  and  expedition. 


Commission  of  In  February,  1909,  Canada  joined  the  United  States  and 

•  A>         J         Mexico  in  a  North  American  conference  at  Washington.     The 

Conservation,    Canada       conference    formulated    a    Declaration    of   Principles    upon 

which  the  subsequent  conservation  movement  has  been  based. 

Later,  a  Bill  providing  for  the  appointment  of  a  Commission  of  Conservation  M^as  intro- 
duced into  the  House  of  Commons,  and,  after  a  brief  discussion,  which  demonstrated  that  it 
was  very  favourablj^  regarded  by  both  parties,  passed  both  Houses  of  Parliament.  It  i)rovided 
for  the  appointment  of  twenty  members,  appointed  by  the  Governor  in  Council,  and  twelve 
ex-officio  members,  viz.,  the  Ministers  of  Agriculture,  Interior,  and  Mines,  of  the  Dominion  gov- 
ernment, and  the  Minister  of  Lands  in  each  provincial  government.  It  also  provided  for  repre- 
sentation of  universities.  On  the  organization  of  the  Commission  in  1909,  the  Honourable 
Clifford  Sifton  was  appointed  chairman  and  Mr.  James  White,  secretary.  In  1913  Mr.  White 
was  promoted  to  assistant  to  the  chairman  with  rank  of  deputy  head. 

The  Act  further  provides  that  the  commissioners  shall  not  receive  any  fees  or  emoluments 
but  shall  be  repaid  their  actual  disbursements  for  travelling  expenses  while  attending  to  the 
work  of  the  Commission.  The  Commission  was  organized  in  January,  1910,  and  seven  Com- 
mittees were  appointed,  viz.  1.  Fisheries,  Game  and  Fur-bearing  Animals.  2.  For- 
ests. 3.  Lands.  4.  Minerals.  5.  Public  Health.  6.  Waters  and  Water  powers.  7.  Press 
and  Co-operating  Organizations. 

These  committees  have  since,  from  time  to  time,  made  recommendations  to  the  govern- 
ments interested.  The  Commission  is  purely  an  advisory  body  and  the  responsibility  for  accept- 
ing or  rejecting  its  recommendations  nmst  rest  upon  the  government  to  which  they  are  made. 
Theoretically,  the  domain  of  the  Federal  government  and  of  the  provinces  is  definitely  ap- 
portioned, but,  in  practice,  it  sometimes  happens  that  there  is  a  conflict  of  jurisdiction,  and 
there  is  a  large  and  important  field  open  to  the  Commission  in  endeavouring  to  reconcile,  in  the 
interests  of  the  body  politic,  the  conflicting  claims. 

Experts  in  the  various  natural  resources  have  been  appointed  and  have  since  devoted  their 
attention  to  studies  of  the  best  methods  of  conserving  them  and  in  compiling  material  for  an 
inventory  of  them. 

In  reviewing,  briefly,  the  work  of  these  committees  reference  can  be  made  only  to  their 
principal  achievements  and  it  snould  be  explained  that  success  has,  in  a  number  of  instances, 
been  due  to  the  fact  that  after  thorough  examination,  the  Commission  have  thrown  their  in- 
fluence on  the  side  that  they  considered  was  advocating  action  that  was  in  the  best  interests 
of  Canada. 

In  Forestry,  the  principal  achievements  have  been:  1.  The  amendment  to  the  Railways 
Act  which  empowers  the  Railway  Commission  to  prescribe  regulations  providing  for  the  main- 
tenance by  the  railways  of  a  fire-fighting  staff  and  patrols.  It  also  places  upon  the  railways 
the  burden  of  proof  of  non-negligence.  Representations  have  also  been  made  to  the  various 
provinces  urging  similar  action  by  them  respecting  provincially  chartered  lines — either  with 
success  or  with  a  strong  probability  that  such  legislation  will  be  enacted  at  an  early  date. 

2.  The  establishment  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Forest  Reserve,  nearly  500  miles  long,  50 
miles  wide  and  including  an  area  of  16,000,000  acres. 
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Investigations  have  been  carried  on  to  determine  our  forest  resources,  and  studies  of  rate 
of  growth,  reproduction,  etc.,  are  now  under  way. 

In  connection  witii  the  water-power  work,  an  investigation  of  the  water-power.s  of  British 
Columbia  and  the  prairie  provinces  has  been  carried  on. 

The  principle  of  leasing  water-power.s  for  a  definite  period,  on  condition  of  prompt  develop- 
ment and  compensation  to  the  crown  and  control  of  rates,  has  been  adopteci  for  powers  in 
Ontario,  Manitoba.  Alberta,  Saskatchewan,  and,  in  a  modified  form,  in  British  Columbia.  Re- 
presentations have  been  made  to  the  other  provinces,  and  they  will  probably  introduce  similar 
legislation. 

The  proposition  to  dam  the  Long  Sault  rapids  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  application  for 
certain  water-power  charters  have  been  opposed  by  the  Commission. 

An  investigation  is  in  progress  to  endeavour  to  ascertain  whether  agricultural  lands  are 
being  depicted  of  the  elements  of  fertility  or  are  being  improved  in  that  respect;  whether  weeds 
and  other  pests  are  becoming  more  or  less  prevalent.  Information  is  being  collected  respecting 
the  areas  devoted  to  particular  crops,  also  respecting  the  character  of  the  natural  fertilizers 
th.at  are  available  and  the  extent  of  that  u.se. 

Thirty-four  Illustration  Farms  have  been  established  at  various  points  throughout  southern. 
Canada,  the  basis  idea  being  to  "take  the  farm  to  the  farmer"  and  to  demonstrate  that  any 
enthusiastic  agriculturist  can,  at  slightly  increased  cost,  obtain  much  greater  returns,  provided 
only  that  he  adopts  methods  recommended  Ijy  the  agriculturists  of  the  Commission. 

A  compilation  of  statistics  of  the  known  mineral  resources  of  Canada  has  been  imdertaken 
All  metallurgical  processes  will  be  studied  with  a  view  to  securing  the  adoption  of  such  of  these 
processes  as  will  tend  to  a  more  economical  treatment  of  our  ores.  Special  attention  has  been 
given  to  our  coal  and  natural  gas  resources.  The  leasing  system  has  been  adopted  lor  the  coal 
lands  in  Nova  Scotia,  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta,  and  the  Commission  is  urging 
that  it  be  adopted  in  the  other  coal-producing  provinces. 

Special  attention  has  been  given  to  fur-farming.  A  report  thereon  has  given  a  decided 
stimulus  to  the  fur-farming  business  and  lias  created  much  interest  in  the  subject.  A  .study 
has  been  made  of  the  fish  and  game  regulations  in  force  in  each  province;  of  the  conflict  of  jur- 
isdiction between  the  Dominion  and  the  provinces;  of  the  fisheries  and  measures  for  their 
protection  and  culture;  and  of  the  culture  of  oysters  and  lobsters. 

It  is  hoped  that  a  convention  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  will  give  inter- 
national protection  to  migratory  birds  and  that  the  wholesale  slaughter  that  has  exterminated 
some  birds,  such  as  the  wild  pigeon,  and  reduced  many  others  to  a  mere  fraction  of  their  former 
numbers,  will  be  stopped. 

Legislation  has  been  recommended  respecting  measures  to  prevent  the  pollution  of  streams 
by  sewage,  mill  wastes,  etc.,  and  it  is  probable  that  it  will  be  passed  this  winter. 

Other  public  health  subjects  that  have  received  attention  are:  1.  Tuberculosis.  2.  Har- 
monising public  health  laws.  3.  International  and  interprovincial  quarantine.  4.  Water 
supply  of  each  municipality.  5.  Infantile  paralysis.  (>.  Housing  questions.  7.  Slum  con- 
ditions in  principal  cities. 

In  connection  with  the  housing  question,  the  Commission  of  Conservation  has  invited  the 
National  City  Planning  Congress  to  meet  in  Canada  in  May  next. 

The  Press  committee  is  charged  with  the  publication  of  all  reports  and  of  the  monthly 
paper  Conservation;  tlie  work  of  the  other  committees  being  made  a  basis  for  an  active  pro- 
paganda to  arouse  and  educate  public  sentiment  along  the  lines  that  careful  investigation  dictates. 

The  paper — Conservation — published  by  the  Commission,  contains  short,  pithy  items  that 
appeal  to  the  editor  who  may  be  in  need  of  good  copy.  Thej'  cover  every  phase  of  human 
activity  and  all  preach  the  same  lesson,  viz.,  the  maximum  of  result  for  the  minimum  of  effort  or 
cost. 

The  field  that  the  Commission  has  to  cover  is  an  enormous  one  and  the  chances  of  securing 
the  adoption  of  its  recommendations  will  be  in  exact  proportion  to  their  ability  to  stand  critici.«m. 
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If  they  are  in  the  future,  as  they  have  been  in  the  past,  carefully  thought  out  recommendations, 
the  force  of  public  opinion  will  be  behind  them  and  will  ensure  their  adoption  and,  with  the 
passing  of  each  year,  the  Commission  will  occupy  an  increasingly  powerful  position.  It  is  a 
non-political — or  more  properly  speaking,  a  bi-political  body — which  guarantees  that  there 
will  not  be  any  tinge  of  political  partisanship  in  its  findings;  including  in  its  composition  both 
federal  and  provincial  representatives,  it  occupies  a  unique  position  which  enables  it  to  do  much 
to  allay  the  friction  and  compose  the  differences  that  may  arise  respecting  Dominion  versus 
provincial  jurisdiction. 

In  connection  with  the  examination  of  private  legislation  applying  for  grants  of  valuable 
franchises,  water-powers,  etc.,  there  is  an  enormously  important  field  for  this  non-partisan 
Commission,  particularly  as  the  average  member  of  Parliament  has  neither  the  time  nor  the 
facilities  for  making  the  examination  himself. 

Every  thinking  man  in  Canada  has  long  been  impressed  with  the  extreme  desirability  of 
some  method  wherebj'  he  could  give  expression  to  his  advocacy  of,  or  opposition  to,  many  things 
that  he  felt  would  be  in,  or  opposed  to,  the  interests  of  his  country,  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
held  his  peace  because  of  his  conviction  that  his  would  be  the  voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilder- 
ness. Now  a  voice  has  been  provided  and  many  thoughtful  communications  and  valuable 
suggestions  that  will  form  the  basis  of  future  examinations  and  inquiry,  have  been  received. 

Though,  in  its  inception,  the  establishment  of  the  Conmiission  was  an  enormous  advance, 
its  members  have  been  both  suprised  and  gratifietl  by  the  almost  universal  approval  and  good 
wishes  that  have  been  showered  upon  it  and  its  work  by  their  fellow  Canadians. 
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Commission  whole  forty-seven  years  of  the  Dominion's  history.  Several  ambitious 
attempts  have  been  made  to  permanently  dispose  of  the  difficulty, 
but  none  have  proved  to  be  thoroughly  successful.  It  is,  however,  gratifying  to  observe  that 
each  successive  effort  has  gone  a  step  farther  towards  divorcing  the  service  from  political  con- 
trol, and  bringing  the  "merit  system"  into  effect. 

At  Confederation  appointments  may  be  said  to  have  been  altogether  political.  In  1868 
the  first  Civil  Service  Act  provided  a  method  of  procedure  which  seems  to  have  been  merely 
the  legalizing  of  the  political  system.  A  candidate  for  employment  was  nominated  by  the 
minister  to  whose  staff  he  was  to  belong.  He  was  appointed  by  Order-in-Council,  and  such 
examinations  as  were  provided  for  were  in  the  hands  of  the  fourteen  deputy  heads,  who  con- 
stituted a  "Civil  Service  Board."  The  officers  of  that  rank  in  1868  were  the  Deputy  Ministers 
of  Justice,  Militia,  Public  Works,  Agriculture,  and  Marine  and  Fisheries,  the  Clerk  of  the  Privy 
Council,  the  Deputy  Postmaster  General,  the  Commissioner  of  Customs,  the  Commissioner  of 
Inland  Revenue,  the  Auditor  General,  the  Deputy  Receiver  General,  the  Deputy  Inspector 
General,  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Canada,  and  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Provinces. 

There  were  so  many  general  exceptions  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act  and  so  many  superior 
officials  were  exempt  from  its  operations  that  it  appears  to  have  been  intended  to  apply  to  only 
the  inferior  ranks  of  the  service.  Departures  from  the  regulations  were  freely  provided  for, 
and  the  only  requirement  was  that  such  variations  should  be  reported  to  Council  or  to  Parlia- 
ment. 

Fourteen  years  of  experience  must  have  disgusted  statesmen  with  the  effect  on  public  business 
of  this  frankly  partizan  system.  In  1882  Parliament  tackled  the  problem  again  and  passed  an 
Act  providing  for  several  important  innovations,  and  for  methods  of  procedure  more  suited  to 
the  circumstances  of  growth  and  development  by  which  the  expansion  of  the  Dominion  was 
reflected  in  the  service,  than  those  which  had  theretofore  prevailed.  The  most  notable  change 
in  respect  to  the  subject  of  this  article  was  the  establishment  of  the  Board  of  Civil  Service  Ex- 
aminers. 
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This  body  was  composed  of  three  men,  whose  duty  it  was  to  examine  into  and  report  upon 
the  educational  qualifications  of  all  candidates  for  appointment  and  promotion.  The  original 
trio  were, — A.  D.  DcCelles,  librarian  of  Parliament;  John  Thorburn,  librarian  of  the  Geo- 
logical Survey;  and  Peter  LeSueur,  formerly  secretary  of  the  Post  Office  Department.  Mr. 
LeSueur  also  acted  as  secretary  of  the  board. 

As  might  1)6  expected  from  the  high  character  of  its  personnel,  the  board  took  its  duties 
very  seriously  and  did  all  in  its  power  to  raise  the  standard  of  the  Canadian  civil  service.  On 
the  death  of  Mr.  LeSueur  in  1895,  John  Waters,  of  the  Department  of  the  Secretary  of  State, 
was  matle  secretary  of  the  board,  but  the  position  of  examiner  remained  vacant  for  a  time  owing 
to  the  first  appointee  being  unable  (owing,  it  is  said,  to  political  obstruction)  to  accept  the  place. 
In  1890,  the  government  made  a  new  selection,  and  Dr.  J.  C.  Glashan,  inspector  of  schools  in 
Ottawa  city,  became  a  member  of  the  board.  In  the  same  year,  William  Foran  succeeded 
Mr.  Waters  as  secretary. 

Until  1908  this  board  continued  to  discharge  all  the  duties  entrusted  to  it  by  law,  but  dur- 
ing the  later  years  of  its  existence  it  became  more  and  more  apparent  that  its  power  of  control 
over  the  service  was  altogether  too  restricted.  It  duly  examined  all  candidates  who  came  be- 
fore it,  but  thousands  of  appointments  and  promotions  were  made  over  which  it  had  no  control. 
Many  things  were  done  "notwithstanding  anything  to  the  contrary  in  the  Civil  Service  Act," 
and  a  great  body  of  "temporary"  clerks  came  into  existence.  These  "temporaries"  had  just 
as  steady  employment  as  the  "permanent"  staff  and  the  contradiction  between  their  designa- 
tion and  their  actual  condition  was  a  fair  illu.stration  of  the  anomalies  that  existed  throughout 
the  service. 

In  the  memorable  year  1908,  Parliament  again  took  the  whole  matter  under  consideration 
and  passed  a  "Civil  Service  Amendment  Act"  of  the  most  radical  character.  Chief  among 
the  changes  in  administrative  arrangements  was  the  creation  of  the  Board  of  Civil  Service  Com- 
missioners. This  board  of  two  members  was  so  hedged  about  with  safeguards  and  so  secured 
from  political  interference  that  the  position  of  Civil  Service  Commissioner  was  made  as  im- 
pregnable as  that  of  Auditor  General  or  Justice  of  the  Superior  Courts. 

The  newly  created  commissionerships  were  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Adam  Short  t, 
formerly  professor  in  Queen's  University,  and  Michel  G.  LaRochelle,  a  King's  Counsel  of  the 
city  of  Montreal.  The  mem])ers  of  the  old  board  of  examiners  were  provided  for  in  like  ca- 
pacities under  the  new  regime,  and  Wm.  Foran  was  retained  as  secretary.  In  1912,  Parliament 
provided  for  a  third  commissioner,  but,  after  two  years,  the  position  still  remains  vacant. 

The  normal  duties  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  are  to  test  and  pass  upon  the  quali- 
fications of  candidates  for  admission  to  and  promotion  in  the  service.  It  may  also,  of  its  own 
initiative,  investigate  and  report  upon  the  operations  and  the  violations  of  the  Civil  Service 
Acts  and  regulations.  Moreover,  it  may  be  requested  by  the  proper  authority  to  investigate 
and  report  upon  any  departmental  matter,or  to  discharge  anyotherdutythatmaybe  assigned  to  it. 

In  a  general  way,  the  certificates  of  qualification  for  appointments  to  clerkships  are  issued 
by  the  commi.ssion  after  competitive  examinations  which  are  held  semi-annually,  through 
examiners  usually  recruited  from  the  staffs  of  the  universities.  However,  in  regard  to  appoint- 
ments of  a  professional  or  technical  nature,  either  competitive  or  non-competitive,  there  is, 
as  a  rule,  no  actual  test,  either  written,  oral  or  practical.  The  certificates  of  qualification  are, 
in  such  cases,  based  on  the  records  of  the  candidates  as  established  by  their  own  statements, 
their  diplomas  and  testimonials;  the  chiefs  of  the  interested  professional  or  technical  branches 
being  requested  by  the  Commission  to  pass  upon  these  elements  of  information,  and  to  report 
on  the  relative  merit  of  the  candidates.  So  far  as  promotions  are  concerned,  there  is  no  actual 
examination  of  the  candidates,  except  in  the  case  of  promotion  from  the  Third  to  the  Second 
division.  Otherwise  they  are  based  upon  the  information  furnished  to  the  Commission  by  the 
departmental  officers. 

The  semi-annual  and  certain  special  examinations  are  held  at  a  number  of  different  centres 
throughout  Canada,  giving  candidates  in  all  parts  of  the  Dominion  opportunity  to  compete 
without  incurring  heavy  travelling  expenses.  Examinations  have  been  held  at  \'ictoria,  Van- 
couver and  Nelson,  B.C.;  Edmonton  and  Calgary,  Alberta;  Moosej aw,  Saskatoon  and  Regina, 
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Sask.;  Brandon  and  Winnipeg,  Man.;  Port  Arthur,  Windsor,  Lindsay,  Peterborough,  Sault 
Ste.  Marie,  London,  Hamilton,  Toronto,  Kingston  and  Ottawa,  Ont.;  Montreal,  Berthier, 
Sherbrooke,  Rimouski  and  Quebec,  Que.;  St.  John  and  Moncton,  N.B.;  Halifax,  Sydney  and 
Yarmouth,  N.S.;  and  Charlottetown,  P.E.L 

The  Commission  year  commences  September  1,  the  date  in  1908  when  it,  and  the  law  under 
which  it  operates,  took  control  of  the  civil  service.  During  the  year  1911-12,  the  latest  for 
which  a  report  is  available,  nearly  twelve  hundred  persons  were  examined  under  one  or  other  of 
the  provisions  of  the  Act  and  regulations,  for  appointment  or  promotion.  Such  a  volume  of 
work  has  necessitated  the  organization  of  staff  at  the  headquarters  of  the  Commission,  including 
besides  clerical  officers,  a  confidential  printer,  with  printing  office  equipment,  for  the  printing 
of  examination  papers. 

By  the  Act  of  1908,  the  whole  body  of  "temporary"  clerks  was  added  to  the  permanent 
staff  and  the  "temporary"  farce  was  aboHshed.  The  civil  service,  by  action  of  the  Commission 
and  the  Privy  Council,  has  been  put  under  a  set  of  rules  and  regulations  that  establish  an  edu- 
cational standard  for  appointment  and  promotion  far  higher  then  any  previously  attempted. 
Yet  the  Act  was  not  a  perfect  measure  in  the  eyes  of  the  civil  servants,  the  Commissioners  or 
the  Government,  and  the  demand  for  certain  further  amendments  has  never  ceased.  What- 
ever may  be  done  in  the  attempt  to  satisfy  such  demands,  it  is  certain  that  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  is  an  established  feature  of  administration  and  that  through  it  the  movement  to- 
wards a  genuine  "merit  system"  must  find  means  to  the  much  desired  end. 


Number  of  Officials  in  the  Civil  Service  of  Canada 

Contributing  to  the  Superannuation  and  Retirement  Fund  from  1892  to  1913 

and  the  Total  Salaries  Paid 


Superan- 
nuation 
Fund  No.  1 


NUMBER  OF  OFFICIALS 


Superan- 
nuation 
Fund  No.  2 


Retirement 
Fund 


Total 
Number 

of 
Officials 


ANNUAL   SALARIES 


Superannuation 
Fund  No.  1 


Superannuation 
Fund  No.  2 


Retirement 
Fund 


Total 
Annual 
Salaries 


1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 


4,236 
4,158 
4,016 
3,879 
3,680 
3,417 
3,150 
2,984 
2,864 
2,747 
2,540 
2,396 
2,176 
2,100 
2,000 
1,968 
1,798 
1,723 
1,652 
1,653 
1,499 
1,367 


4,236 

71 

4,229 

186 

4,202 

310 

4,189 

429 

4,109 

440 

3,857 

399 

191 

3,740 

392 

348 

3,724 

382 

673 

3,919 

369 

999 

4,115 

365 

1,104 

4,099 

355 

1,382 

4,133 

337 

1,907 

4,420 

323 

2,213 

4,636 

324 

2,456 

4,780 

309 

2,768 

5,045 

300 

3,438 

5,536 

294 

5,521 

7,538 

295 

5,982 

7,929 

286 

6,391 

8,330 

272 

7,798 

9,569 

259 

8.967 

10,593 

$3,563,803 
3,515,181 
3,429,505 
3,300,049 
3,110,925 
2,897,594 
2,807,024 
2,739,420 
2,671,829 
2,523,061 
2,476,310 
2,325,704 
2,304,589 
2,296,483 
2,315,497 
2,198,366 
2,182,018 
2,210,312 
2,363,003 
2,209,445 
2,040,070 


$36,722 
93,932 
159,246 
237,010 
261,083 
248,954 
257,900 
265,240 
273,774 
282,078 
274,546 
309,090 
293,217 
321,345 
321,486 
323,583 
348,453 
367,257 
381,340 
374,422 
391,043 


$130,145 

220,595 

378,653 

599,248 

744,535 

901,554 

1,317,397 

1,664,021 

1,899,179 

2,145,986 

2,626,513 

4,775,838 

5,647,515 

6,091,876 

7,300,911 

9,209,698 


S3,537,283 
3,600,525 
3,609,113 
3,588,751 
3,537,059 
3,372,008 
3,276,693 
3,285,519 
3,445,313 
3,544,851 
3,549,674 
3,632,410 
3,952,191 
4,261,827 
4,517,007 
4,782,969 
5,148,462 
7,306,309 
8,225,085 
8,836,220 
9,884,779 
11,640,813 
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Census  of  the  Service,  and  Acts  creating 

Departments 


DEPARTMENT 


SERVANTS  OF  THE  CROWN 
1914 


«  . 

a  to 

10 

9  « 


01 


H 
O 


ACT  OF 
CREATION 


Governor  General's  Secretary's  Office 

Pri\-j'  Council  Office 

Senate 

House  of  Commons 

Library  of  Parliament 

Secretary  of  State *. 

External  Affairs 

Office  of  High  Commissioner 

Justice 

Dominion  Police 

Royal  North-west  Mounted  Police.  . 

Finance 

Auditor  General 

Insurance 

Militia  and  Defence 

Trade  and  Commerce 

Customs 

Inland  Revenue 

Marine  and  Fisheries 

Naval  Service 

Public  Works 

Railways  and  Canals 

Railway  Commission 

Post  Office 

Interior 

Mines 

Indian  Affairs 

Agriculture 

Labour 

Printing  and  Stationery 

Public  Archives 

Commission  of  Conservation 

Civil  Service  Commission 


12 
26 
36 
87 
17 
49 
14 
7 
66 

11 

93 

94 

18 

131 

74 

245 

83 

178 

84 

376 

110 

95 

719 

914 

197 

86 

311 

36 

47 

37 

25 

16^ 

4,294 


17 

2 

27 


6 

9 

2,175 

445 

17 

5 
32 

6,475 


9,221 


184 


668 
115 
750 


3,608 
159 
975 

2,884 

1,762 

1,500 

14,560 

282 

1,403 

23 

552 

512 

991 

12 


30,940 


12 

26 

36 

271 

17 

49 

14 

7 

751 

115 

763 

120 

94 

18 

3,745 

242 

3,395 

528 

3,079 

1,846 

1,881 

14,702 

95 

7,476 

2,325 

220 

639 

825 

36 

1,038 

49 

25 

16^ 

44,455 


31  Vict.,  Chap.  33. 
B.N.A.  Act,  1867. 
B.N.A.  Act,  1867. 
B.N.A.  Act,  1867. 
34  Vict.,  Chap.  21. 
31  Vict.,  Chap.  42. 
8-9  Edw.  VII,  Chap.  13. 
43  Vict.,  Chap.  11. 
31  Vict.,  Chap.  39. 
31  Vict.,  Chap.  73. 
36  Vict.,  Chap.  35. 
32-33  Vict.,  Chap.  4. 

41  Vict.,  Chap.  7. 
49  Vict.,  Chap.  45. 
31  Vict.,  Chap.  40. 
50-51  Vict.,  Chap.  10. 
31  Vict.,  Chap.  43. 
31  Vict.,  Chap.  40. 
31  Vict.,  Chap.  57. 

9-10  Edw.  VII,  Chap.  43. 
31  Vict.,  Chap.  12. 

42  Vict.,  Chap.  7. 

3  Edw.  VII,  Chap.  58. 
31  Vict.,  Chap.  10. 
36  Vict.,  Chap.  4. 
53  Vict.,  Chap.  11. 

43  Vict.,  Chap.  28. 
31  Vict.,  Chap.  53. 
63-64  Vict.,  Chap.  24. 
49  Vict.,  Chap.  22. 

2  Geo.  V,  Chap.  4. 

8-9  Edw.  VII,  Chap.  27. 

7-8  Edw.  VII,  Chap.  15. 
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Problems  and  Solutions 


Many  years  ago  Democracy  demolished  the  autocratic  tyrant  and  ascended  the  throne 
of  liberty.  Under  autocracy  the  service  of  the  State  was  at  once  the  slave  and  the 
plaything  of  the  tyrant.  Under  democracy,  an  ideal,  or  at  least  a  more  perfect  condition 
of  affairs  was  anticipated.  Under  free  institutions,  justice  and  equality  of  opportunity  were 
to  be  the  reigning  deities  of  a  new  era  of  universal  happiness. 

The  present  task  is  confined  to  a  discussion  of  the  success  of  these  pleasant  anticipations 
in  regard  to  service  under  the  Crown.  How  has  public  service  flourished  under  the  present 
system  of  free  institutions,  so  called? 

In  the  employment  of  labour  in  the  ordinary  markets  of  the  world,  there  are,  in  the  course 
of  human  nature,  m.any  features  which  present  apparent  violations  of  those  ideals  upon  which 
justice  and  equality  are  founded.  An  employer  evinces  an  inclination  towards  one  of  his  staff 
and  gives  his  favourite  place  and  precedence  above  all  others.  This  preference  may  have  no 
firmer  foundation  than  a  personal  temperament  or  a  pleasing  address  or  upon  mutual  associa- 
tions in  social  life.  This  is  inevitable  for  the  poor  sovereign  of  the  dark  continent  of  motive 
and  desire  plays  havoc  with  the  rules  of  equity.  Life  in  the  Civil  Service  is  subject  to  all  these 
idiosyncratic  ills  of  the  human  temperament.  Would  that  this  were  the  worst!  Unfortunately 
life  in  the  Civil  Service  suffers  from  a  blight  unknown  in  other  classes  of  employment. 

Under  democracy  the  gifts  of  public  office  became  the  prey  of  the  party  system.  Each 
political  party,  as  it  in  turn  assumed  the  reins  of  power,  gave  away,  with  lavish  prodigality,  the 
prizes  of  public  office  to  its  favourites  and  supporters,  so  that  since  autocracy  was  overthrown, 
as  well  as  before  that  time,  the  practice  of  distributing  the  donatives  of  public  office  has  dominated 
the  government  service  and  marred  its  efficiency.  A  realization  of  the  errors  of  the  system  has 
from  time  to  time  obtruded  itself  upon  the  minds  of  great  democratic  leaders  and  some  attempts 
have  been  made  to  neutralize  its  ill  effects.  But  so  long  as  there  is  a  possibility  of  using  the 
service  for  political  purposes,  and  so  long  as  man  is  susceptible  to  temptation,  just  so  long, 
and  to  such  an  extent  will  civil  service  be  imder  bondage  to  patronage  and  inefficiency. 

The  experiment  on  the  part  of  politicians  themselves  to  cure  the  ills  of  patronage  has  re- 
sulted in  the  formation  of  independent  commissions  for  the  purpose  of  supervising  appointments 
and  promotions  of  servants  of  the  Crown  in  portions  of  the  Canadian  service.  The  attempt, 
laudable  in  the  highest  degree  as  an  illustration  of  the  high  theoretical  purposes  of  our  ruling 
politicians,  has  not  yet  been  wholly  successful.  Such  progress  as  has  been  made  must  be  ac- 
cepted, by  all  well  wishers  of  liberty  and  justice,  as  a  trend  towards  higher  appreciations  of 
national  credit  in  elections  and  the  elevation  of  pubUc  service  upon  the  high  plane  of  efficacy 
and  honour. 

There  is  a  second  problem  of  state,  under  which  civil  servants  labour  and  are  heavy  laden, 
in  the  restrictions  placed  upon  them  in  regard  to  civil  rights.  An  employee  entering  into  an 
agreement  with  a  private  employer  may,  in  case  his  contract  is  violated,  enter  an  action  in  the 
courts.  But  this  right  is  denied  to  servants  of  the  Crown.  In  this  regard  democracy  m.ay  be, 
if  it  so  desires,  just  as  tyrannical  as  the  worst  form  of  autocracy.  In  order  to  repair  this  error 
and  to  promote  justice  and  efficiency,  civil  servants  are  calling  upon  their  government  to  establish 
boards  of  appeal,  and  indeed  such  a  board  has  already  l)een  established  in  one  advanced  demo- 
cratic country  within  the  British  Empire.  The  form  of  this  court  of  appeal  it  is  not  the  present 
purpose  to  discuss.  It  may  be  composed  of  representatives  of  the  employer  and  the  employee 
with  a  third  party  as  arbiter,  or  perhaps,  better  .still  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  or  Superior  Courts 
might  be  deputed  by  the  government  to  hear  and  adjudicate  upon  all  cases  of  appeal  brought 
before  him  by  members  of  the  government  service. 

Besides  the  problems  involved  in  patronage,  appointments,  promotions  and  civil  rights, 
as  already  referred  to,  there  are  important  matters,  which  nothing  but  a  greater  intelligence 
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and  far  wider  sympathies  on  tiie  part  of  the  ruling  power,  sitting  in  the  seat  of  the  Caesars,  can 
ever  hope  to  elucidate  or  amend. 

The  public  service  of  Canada  is  composed  of  some  40,000  persons.  These  40,000  persons 
are,  as  to  their  duties,  under  the  control  of  sixteen  different  mini.sters,  administering  as  many 
different  departments.  As  ]Jolitical  machinery  is  constituted  in  Canada,  ministers  of  the  Crown 
have  duties  so  ab.sorbing,  so  ramified,  .so  charged  with  the  care  of  political  advantage  and  de- 
partmental details,  that  little  or  no  time  can  be  spared  for  that  scientific  study,  so  essential 
to  the  well-being  and  well-doing  of  such  a  great  organization.  There  is  moreover  an  absence 
of  any  attempt  at  co-ordination,  of  the  similar,  as  well  as  the  various  interests  operating  under 
the  many  departments  of  the  Crown.  As  a  consequence  of  this  lack,  either  in  whole  or  in  part, 
of  supervision  of  a  great  staff,  a  lack  that  is  unavoidable  under  the  present  state  of  ministerial 
responsiliility,  the  Canadian  service  suffers  from  a  multitude  of  ills.  There  are  the  apparently 
incongrous  elements,  overmanning  and  under  paying.  The  service  rendered  is  costing  too 
much,  and  there  are  too  many  people  engaged  in  the  performance.  There  are  duplications  of 
work  by  different  departments.  "  JCach  department  is  a  little  kingdom  in  itself,"  said  a  prominent 
minister  on  one  occasion;  and  so  it  is  that  one  minister  does  not  know  what  is  being  done 
in  the  department  of  his  colleague,  except  in  a  very  general  way.  The  most  outstanding  in- 
stance of  the  danger  of  waste  and  duplication  on  account  of  this  absence  of  co-ordination  is 
apparent  in  the  case  of  the  engineering  works  of  the  Canadian  public  departments.  These 
engineering  works  are  conducted  by  three  different  departments,. — Public  Works,  Railwaj's 
and  Canals,  and  Marine  and  Fisheries.  It  is  calculated  that  the  combination  of  these  services 
under  one  department  would  save  millions  of  money  to  the  people. 

For  these  and  similar  reasons,  it  is  now  the  purpose  of  the  authors  of  this  work  to  take  the 
present  opportunity  to  place  before  the  people  of  Canada,  whose  money  and  property  are  at 
stake,  a  policy  that  will,  if  adopted  by  the  government,  bring  about  the  long  desired  retrench- 
ment and  reform.  It  is  our  belief  that  if  the  policy  we  are  about  to  promulgate,  were  put  into 
force,  the  need  of  the  annual  memorials  and  petitions  of  civil  servants  would  become  as  unneces- 
.sary  as  tlie  numerous  civil  service  commissions  of  investigation. 

The  first  part  of  the  proposal  is  that  the  government  do  appoint  a  Civil  Service  Minister 
with  an  exclusive  commission  to  study,  day  by  day,  the  multifarious  problems  involved  in  the 
management  of  an  army  of  employees  and  the  relations  of  that  army  to  particular  duties  and 
employment. 

It  is  safe  to  say,  and  the  editors  of  the  Civilian  take  not  too  grievous  a  responsibility  upon 
their  shoulders,  in  declaring,  on  behalf  of  the  whole  service,  that  this  is  the  sine  qua  non  of 
civil  service  reform.  The  Honourable  L.  P.  Pelletier,  administering  the  greatest  public  utility 
in  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  studied  the  conditions  existing  among  the  thousands  in  his  depart- 
ment. As  a  result  he  has  transformed  a  dingy  swamp  into  a  pleasant  garden.  Yet,  through 
lack  of  interest  in  the  personnel  of  this  great  staff,  the  spirit  in  portions  of  the  postal  service 
might  justly  have  been  termed  rebellious.  This  efficient  and  humane  minister  came,  saw  and 
conquered.  He  ordered  an  improved  classification,  raised  the  poverty  scale  of  remuneration  to 
something  nearer  a  living  wage,  and  he  took  the  annual  increases  out  of  politics  by  making  them 
statutory.  Pages  could  be  filletl  in  narration  of  the  result  of  his  intensive  study  of  the  lives  and 
duties  of  the  men  who  toil  to  do  his  work. 

The  Minister  of  Finance  is  another  all  too  rare  instance  of  a  minister  appreciating  the  im- 
portance of  intensive  study  of  the  civil  service  machine.  Burdened  with  a  confusion  of  diverse 
and  complicated  duties,  the  common  lot  of  all  Finance  Ministers,  the  Honourable  Mr.  White 
has  taken  up  gratuitously  the  strenuous  task  of  inspecting  at  close  range  the  whole  field  within 
the  civil  service  horizon. 

•fudging  from  the  records  of  the  past,  it  may  justly  be  feared  that  these  efforts,  the  very 
pith  and  marrow  of  the  secret  of  the  .success  of  civil  service  institutions,  may  be  spasmodic 
rather  than  permanent.  It  is  therefore  just,  logical  and  becoming  that  the  voice  of  Canadian 
civil  servants  should  call  upon  the  government  of  the  day  for  the  appointment  of  a  permanent 
civil  service  minister,  endowed  with  the  machinery  and  the  power  to  re-organize  and  to  continue 
day  by  day  to  re-organize  the  daily  increasing  army  of  Canadian  civil  servants. 
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Intimately  allied  to  the  foregoing  suggestion  is  the  second  proposal  advocated,  viz.: — 
that  the  said  civil  service  minister  call  upon  the  Civil  Service  Federation,  upon  its  sub-committees, 
and  upon  its  score  of  affiliated  societies  throughout  the  Dominion,  to  supply  that  reliable  and 
unbiased  evidence,  without  which  human  judgment  must  fall  into  mis-apprehension.  Those 
of  us  who  have  seen  the  contingents  of  men  attending  the  conventions  of  the  Civil  Service 
Federation  since  the  inception  of  that  body,  will  acclaim  their  loyalty  and  moderation,  their 
patience  and  cheerfulness  under  all  discouragements.  This  fine  body  of  men  can  be  depended 
upon  to  speak,  not  for  themselves  or  for  their  pei'sonal  advantage,  but  rather  in  support  of  the 
ordination  of  a  new  livery  for  the  national  service,  in  which  no  true  Canadian  may  be  ashamed 
to  be  attired. 

The  last  word  of  Civil  Service  is, — an  intelligent,  unremitting  study  of  the  service  by  a  minister 
chosen  for  that  exclusive  task,  and  sympathetic  confiding  relations  on  his  part  vnth  the  Civil  Service 
Federation  of  Canada. 


The  Chief  Officers  of  the  Public  Service 

of  Canada 


CLERKS  OF  THE  KING'S  PRIVY  COUNCIL 
FOR  CANADA 

Date  of  appointment 

William  Henry  Lee July  1,    1867 

William  Alfred  Himsworth July   2,    1872 

Joseph  Olivier  Cote Jan.  13,  1880 

John  Joseph  McGee May  20,  1882 

Rodolphe  Boudreau May  9,   1907 

AUDITORS  GENERAL 

John  Langton May  29,  1868 

John  Lorn  McDougall Aug.  2,   1878 

John  Eraser,  I.S.O Aug.   1,   1905 

DEPUTIES  OF  THE  MINISTER  OF  JUSTICE 

Hewitt  Bernard,  C.M.G.,  Q.C May  29,  1868 

Zebulon  Aiton  Lash,  Q.C Sept.  1,  1876 

George  Wheelocli  Burbidge,  Q.C May  23,  1882 

Robert  Sedgewick,  Q.C Feb.  25,  1888 

Edmund  LesUe  Newcombe,     C.M.G., 

K.C.,  M.A.,  LL.B Mar.  13,  1893 

CLERKS  OF  THE  SENATE 

John  Fennings  Taylor,  Sr Nov.  2,  1867 

Robert  Le  Moine Jan.  28,  1871 

Edouard  Joseph  Langevin Jan.  25,  1883 

Samuel  Edouard  St.  Onge  Chapleau  .  .Jan.  25,    1900 

CLERKS  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS 

William  Burns  Lindsay Nov.  2,  1867 

Alfred  Patrick,  C.M.G Jan.  21,  1873 

Sir    John    George    Bourinot, 

K.C.M.G Dec.   1,   1880 

Thomas  Barnard  Flint,  M.A.,  LL.B., 

D.C.L Nov.  11,  1902 


UNDER  SECRETARIES  OF  STATE  FOR 
CANADA 

Etienne  Parent May  29,  186.? 

Edouard  Joseph  Langevin July   9,    1873 

Grant  Powell Jan.  25,  1883 

Ludger  Aime  CateUier Dec.   1,   1889 

Joseph  Pope,  C.M.G May  1,   1896 

Thomas  Mulvey,  K.C June   1,   1909 

DEPUTIES  OF  THE  REGISTRAR  GENERAL 

Date  of  appointment 

Edouard  Joseph  Langevin July    1,    1868 

Ludger  Aime  Catellier July  10,  1873 

UNDER  SECRETARY   OF   STATE   FOR 
EXTERNAL    AFFAIRS 

Sir  Joseph  Pope,  K.C.M.G.,  C.V.O., 

I.S.O June   1,   1909 

DEPUTIES  OF  THE  MINISTER  OF  CUSTOMS 

(Called  "Commissioners") 

Robert  Shore  Milnes  Bouchette May  29,  1868 

James  Johnson Jan.    1,    1875 

William  Grannis  Parmelee Mar.  1,  1892 

Thomas  John  Watters,  (acting) Jan.    1,    1893 

Francis  Edwin  Kilvert,  (acting) Feb.   4,    1895 

John  McDougald,  C.M.G May   1,   1896 

DEPUTIES  OF  THE  MINISTER  OF  THE 

INTERIOR 

Edmund  Allen  Meredith July    1,    1873 

William  Buckingham Oct.   8,    1878 

Lt.-Col.     John     Stoughton     Dennis, 

C.M.G Nov.  14,  1878 
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Lmdsay  Russell Jan.    1,    1882 

Alexander  Mackinnon  Burgess July   1,    1883 

James  Allan  Smart April  1,  1897 

William  Wallace  Cory,  C.M.G Jan.    1,    1905 

DEPUTIES  OF  THE  POSTMASTER  GENERAL 

William  Henry  Griffin May  29,  1868 

Lt.-Col.  William  White,  C.M.G July   1,    1888 

Robert  Millar  Coulter,  C.M.G.,  M.D.Aug.   1,   1897 


DEPUTIES   OF   THE   MINISTER  OF  AGRI- 
CULTURE 

Jean  Charles  Tache May  29,  1868 

John  Lowe July   1,    1888 

William  Bain  Scarth Dec.   1,   1895 

George    Finley    O'Halloran,    B.A., 

B.C.L May  20,  1902 


DEPUTIES  OF  THE  MINISTER  OF  MINES 

Date  of  appointment 
Albert  Peter  Low,  LL.D.,  B.Ap.Sc. . .  May  3,  1907 
Reginald   W.    Brock,    M.A.,    F.G.S., 

F.R.S.C Jan.    1,    1914 

DEPUTIES  OF  THE  MINISTER  OF  FINANCE 

John  Langton May  12,  1870 

John  Mortimer  Courtney Aug.  2,   1878 

Thomas     Cooiier     Boville,     C.M.G., 

B.A Nov.  1,   1906 

DEPUTIES  OF  THE  MINISTER  OF  MILITIA 
AND  DEFENCE 

George  Futvoye May  29,  1868 

Colonel  Charles  Eugene  Panet Feb.   4,   1875 

Colonel  Louis  Felix  Pinault Dec.    7,   1898 

Colonel  Eugene  Fiset,  I.S.O.,  M.D. .  .Dec.  22,  1906 


DEPUTIES  OF  THE  MINISTER  OF  LABOUR 

William  Lyon  Mackenzie  King Sept.  18,  1900 

Frederick  Albert  Acland Oct.    1,    1908 

DEPUTY   MINISTER  AND   COMPTROLLER 

OF  DEPARTMENT  OF  NAVAL  AFFAIRS 
George  Joseph  Desbarats,   B.Ap.Sc, 

M.C.S.,  C.E May  5,  1910 

DEPUTIES   OF   THE    MINISTER   OF 
RAILWAYS    AND   CANALS 

Toussaint  Trudeau,  C.E Oct.   2,    1879 

CoUingwood  Schreiber,  C.E Nov.  30,  1892 

Matthew    Joseph     Butler,     C.M.G., 

LL.B.,  C.E July    1,    1905 

Archibald     W.     Campbell,     M.C.S., 

C.E Feb.   5,    1910 

DEPUTIES  OF  THE  MINISTER  OF  MARINE 
AND  FISHERIES 

William  Smith May  29,  1868 

Lt.-Col.  John  Tilton July   1,    1884 

Lt.-Col.  Francois  Frederic  Gourdeau..  May   1,   1896 
Alexander  Johnston June  8,   1910 

DEPUTIES     OF     THE     SUPERINTENDENT- 
GENERAL  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 

Date  of  appointment 

William  Spragge July   1,    1867 

Lawrence  Vankoughnet July   1,    1874 

Hayter  Reed Oct.   2,    1893 

James  Allan  Smart July    1,    1897 

Francis  Pedley Nov.  21,  1902 

Duncan  Campbell  Scott,  F.R.S.C. .  .  .Oct.  11,  1913 

DIRECTOR  GENERAL  OF  PUBLIC  HEALTH 
Frederick  Montizambert,  I.S.O.,M.D., 

(Edin.),  F.R.C.S.E.,  D.C.L Jan.  14,  1899 


DEPUTIES  OF  THE  MINISTER  OF  TRADE 
AND  COMMERCE 

William  Grannis  Parmelee Dec.  31,  1892 

Francis  Charles  Trench  O'Hara Aug.   1,   1908 

THE  KING'S  PRINTERS 

Malcolm  Cameron Nov.  — ,  1864 

George  Edouard  Desbarats Oct.    1,    1869 

Lt.-Col.  Brown  Chamberlin,  C.M.G.  .June  7,   1870 

Samuel  Edward  Dawson,  Lit.  D Nov.  7,  1891 

Charles  Henry  Parmelee Feb.    1,    1909 

Joseph  de  L.  Tach^ Mar.  16,  1914 

DEPUTIES  OF  THE  MINISTER  OF  PUBLIC 
WORKS 

Toussaint  Trudeau May  29,  1868 

George  Frederick  Baillarge Oct.   4,    1879 

Antoine  Gobeil Jan.    1,    1891 

James  Blake  Hunter,  B.A July   1,    1908 


CIVIL    SERVICE    COMMISSIONERS 
Adam  Shortt,  C.M.G.,  M.A.,  LL.D., 

F.R.S.C Sept.  1,  1908 

Michel   G.   LaRochelle,   K.C.,    B.A., 

LL.D Sept.  1,  1908 

DEPUTIES  OF  THE  MINISTER  OF  INLAND 
REVENUE 

*Thomas  Worthington May  29,  1868 

♦Alfred  Brunei May  5,   1871 

*Edward  Miall Jan.  26,  1883 

William  John  Gerald,  I.S.O June    6,  1901 

William  Himsworth Oct.    1,    1912 

*Called  "Commissioners" 


LIBRARIANS  OF  PARLIAMENT 

Alpheus  Todd,  C.M.G. July   1,    1867 

Alfred     Duclos     DeCelles,     C.M.G., 

Lit.D.,  F.R.S.C Aug.  6,   1885 

Martin  Joseph  Griffin,  C.M.G.,  LL.D. Aug.  6,   1885 
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REGISTRARS  OF  THE  SUPREME  COURT 

Robert  Cassels,  Q.C Oct.   8,    1875 

Edward  Robert  Cameron,  K.C July   2,    1898 

SUPERINTENDENTS  OF  INSURANCE 

Prof.  John  B.  Cherriman 1875 

William  Fitzgerald,  M.A Dec.   1,   1885 

DOMINION    ARCHIVIST 
Arthur  G.  Doughty,  C.M.G.,  M.A., 

LL.D May  16,  1904 

COMPTROLLERS  OF  THE  ROYAL  NORTH- 
WEST MOUNTED  POLICE 

Frederick  White,  Comptroller June  23,  1880 

Deputy  Head July    1,    1883 

Laurence  Fortescue,  I.S.O Jan.    1,    1913 


SECRETARIES    OF   THE    OFFICE    OF    THE 

HIGH  COMMISSIONER  OF  CANADA   IN 

LONDON 

J.  G.  Colmer,  C.M.G Oct.  25,  1881 

William  Linney  Griffith Mar    1,   1903 


COMMISSIONER  OF  COMMERCE 
Richard  Grigg Jan.  20,  1912 

ASSISTANT    TO    THE    CHAIRMAN    AND 

SECRETARY  OF  THE  CONSERVATION 

COMMISSION  OF  CANADA 

James  White,  F.R.G.S July   1,    1913 


The  Homes  of  Some  of  our  Governors 


Canada  has  a  curious  custom  of  housing  lier  Governors  in  second-hand  buildings,  and 
since  Rideau  Hall  has  been  renovated  and  made  fit  to  be  the  home  of  a  Royal  Governor 
General,   the  custom  seems  likely  to  continue  for  many  years  longer. 

Champlain  was  the  first  governor, — and  he  had  a  new  house.  He  built  it  for  himself,  in 
1623,  within  the  walls  of  the  second  fort  at  Quebec.  This  residence, — famous  as  the  "Castle 
St.  Louis," — was  enlarged,  repaired  and  improved,  as  age  and  changing  fortune  made  necessary 
at  intervals  during  more  than  two  hundred  years,  and  was  the  residence  of  more  than  forty 
governors,  both  French  and  English.  In  1834  fire  ended  its  eventful  history.  The  site  is  now 
known  as  "Durham  Terrace,"  and  there  stands  the  monument  to  Champlain.  A  building 
which  occupied  the  site  of  the  present  Chateau  Frontenac  at  Quebec,  was  used  only  temporarily 
as  a  vice-regal  residence  and,  later,  as  an  annex  to  the  Government  House. 

The  luxurious  Sir  James  H.  Craig,  when  Governor  General,  something  more  than  a  hundred 
years  ago,  leased  "Spencer  Wood," — outside  Quebec, — as  a  summer  home.  Forty  years  later 
this  place  became  "Government  House"  indeed, — the  Province  of  Canada  acquiring  it  for  the 
occupancy  of  Lord  Elgin,  who  was  then  Governor  General.  While  the  old  house  was  being 
fi.xed  up,  the  Albion  Hotel  was  the  official  residence.  Ten  years  later  "Spencer  Wood"  had  a 
bad  fire  and  his  Excellency,  Lord  Monck,  was  sheltered  at  "Cataraqui"  while  the  buildings  were 
being  restored.  Since  the  seat  of  government  was  removed  to  Ottawa,  the  lieutenant-governors 
of  Quebec  have  occupied  "Spencer  Wood." 

The  hoary  Chateau  de  Ramezay  in  Montreal,  built  in  1704  by  the  governor  of  that  name, 
has,  during  its  chequered  career,  sheltered  a  number  of  heads  of  the  Government  of  Canada,  as 
well  as  several  governors  of  Montreal  and  district. 

"Monklands,"  in  the  suburbs  of  Montreal,  was  the  vice-regal  home  from  1844  until  1849, 
the  usual  repairs  and  alterations  being  made  to  previously  constructed  buildings  to  make  it 
fit  for  Lord  Cathcart's  and  Lord  Elgin's  use. 

Kingston  dreams  of  the  glories  of  the  days  when  it  was  the  seat  of  Canada's  government. 
That  was  from  1840  to  1844  and,  for  the  time,  the  government  leased  the  residence  of  Baron 
Grant  and  did  more  enlarging  and  repairing.  Lord  Sydenham,  Sir  Chas.  Bagot  and  Sir  Chas. 
Metcalfe  were  the  successive  occupants. 

Old  Niagara  was  Upper  Canada's  first  capital.  Governor  Simcoe  was  lodged  in  a  log  house 
there  in  1792.     In  summer  he  used  a  tent  as  an  annex  to  the  house.     Soon  he  moved  his  govern- 
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ineut  to  York  (Toronto)  where  "Castle  Frank"  was  built  for  him.  It  too  was  a  log  house. 
Fire  necessitated  a  new  residenee  in  1828  and  the  resulting  structure  on  King  Street  was  used 
(with  enlargements  and  repairs)  by  Lieutenant-Governors  and  Governors  General,  at  intervals, 
until  1859.  Elmsley  House  (now  part  of  Loretto  Abbey)  was  temporarily  occupied  by  the 
Governor  General  about  1850-51.  Sir  Peregrine  Maitland  had  a  beautiful  summer  home  on 
the  brow  of  the  Niagara  escarpment,  near  Stamford. 

Canada's  governors  and  government  seem  to  us  to  have  led  a  curiously  nomadic  existence 
prior  to  Confederation.  How  strange  appears  the  arrangement  for  the  government  to  be 
located  for  alternate  four-year  periods  at  Toronto  and  Quebec ! 

Confederation  brought  permanency  of  location.  Ottawa  having  been  chosen  the  capital  of 
Canada  nine  years  earlier,  1858.  It  was  in  1865  that  the  government  acquired  "Rideau  Hall," 
— erected  in  1845  by  Hon.  Thomas  McKay, — and  commenced  a  programme  of  "patching" 
that  has  continued  to  the  present  time.  The  latest  addition,  finished  in  1913,  is  so  large,  costly 
and  handsome  and  covers  up  so  much  of  the  architectural  puzzle-picture  formerly  in  evidence, 
that  old  Rideau  Hall  will  probably  be  the  home  of  the  Governor  General  for  a  long  time  yet. 

A  long  and  interesting  story  could  be  written  about  Canada's  many  governors  and  their 
places  of  residence.  The  records  of  administration  in  the  several  Maritime  Provinces,  British 
Columbia  and  the  Prairie  Sisters  would  furnish  material  for  entertaining  chapters.  Space  is 
not  available  for  any  attempt  at  such  an  undertaking  in  the  present  work  but  the  foregoing 
hasty  summary  gives  some  faint  idea  of  the  richness  of  the  field  awaiting  some  historical  gleaner. 


Honoured  by  the  Sovereign 

A  day's  pay  foi-  a  day's  work  is  a  fair  relation  between  employer  and  emploj'ee. 
Each  acquits  the  other.  Yet,  for  long  service,  loyal  service  and  service  of  peculiar  merit, 
the  employer  commonly  makes  special  acknowledgement.  So  it  is  in  the  Civil  Service  of 
Canada.  The  vast  majority  of  civil  servants  neither  expect  nor  receive  aught  beyond  their 
fixed  salaries,  yet  some  there  are  who,  combining  ability  and  opportunity,  so  raise  themselves 
from  the  ranks  that  special  reward  is  granted  them.  These  rewards  come  from  the  Crown  and 
are  thus  peculiarly  appropriate  to  the  employees  of  the  nation. 

Knighthoods 

Four  distinguished  members  of  the  Canadian  Civil  Service  have  received  the  honour  of 
Knighthood  while  in  the  country's  employ.  They  may  be  said  to  represent  the  scientific,  the 
literary,  the  administrative  and  the  diplomatic  abilities  of  the  service 

Sir  William  Logan,  founder  of  the  Geological  Survey,  received  the  distinguishing  mark  of 
the  approval  of  his  public  services  from  Queen  Victoria  in  1855. 

Sir  James  Macpherson  Le  Moine  received  Hke  honour  in  1897,  because  of  his  literary 
achievements. 

Sir  John  George  Bourinot,  clerk  of  the  House  of  Commons,  was  raised  from  the  Compan- 
ionage  to  be  a  K.C.M.G.  in  1898. 

Sir  Joseph  Pope,  Under  Secretary  of  State,  was  raised  from  the  Companionage  to  be 
a  K.C.M.G.  in  1912. 

Other  Decorations 

Of  the  Royal  Victoria  Order,  Sir  Joseph  Pope  is  a  Commander  (C.V.O.)  and  Lieut. -Col. 
A.  P.  Sherwood  a  Member  (M.V.O.). 
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Colonel  Eugene  Fiset,  Deputy  Minister  of  Militia  and  Defence,  is  a  Companion  of  the 
Distinguished  Service  Order  (D.S.O.)- 

The  C.M.G. 

The  honour  of  a  Companionship  in  the  Order  of  St.  Michael  and  St.  George  (C.M.G.) 
has  been  conferred  upon  many  Canadian  civil  servants,  including, — 

W.  P.  Anderson,  T.  C.  Boville,  M.  J.  Butler,  J.  G.  Colmer,  W.  W.  Cory,  R.  M.  Coulter, 
J.  M.  Courtney  Aylwia  Creighton.  G.  M.  Dawson,  S.  E.  Dawson,  A.  D.  DeCelles,  A.  G.  Doughty, 
Hector  Fabre,  m!  J.  Griffin,  W.  H.  Griffin,  C.  C.  James,  A.  M.  Jarvis,  Wm.  F.  King,  J.  Lorn 
McDougall,  John  McDougald;  J.  M.  Macoun,  E.  L.  Newcombe,  A.  B.  Perry,  J.  G.  Rutherford, 
Wm.  Saunders,  Collingwood  Schreiber,  A.  R.  C.  Selwvn,  A.  P.  Sherwood,  Adam  Shortt,  A. 
Sladen,  H.  R.  Smith,  Alpheus  Todd,  Fred.  White,  Wm.  White,  Z.  T.  Wood. 

The  I.S.O. 

The  Imperial  Service  Order  was  created  by  King  Edward  VII  as  a  me.ans  of  fuller  recogni- 
tion of  faithful  and  meritorious  services  rendered  by  members  of  the  Civil  Services  of  the  various 
parts  of  the  Empire.  The  Order  consists  of  the  Sovereign,  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  such  Com- 
panions as  may  be  appointed.  Twenty-five  years'  meritorious  service  is  required  as  a  qualifica- 
tion for  Companionship.  Members  of  the  Civil  Service  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  whose  merit, 
added  to  long  service,  has  won  for  them  the  coveted  Decoration,  include  (in  order  of  seniority). — 

J.  M.  Courtney,  W.  G.  Parraelee,  C.  J.  Jones,  D.  A.  McDonald,  S.  W.  McMichael,  Fred. 
Montizambert,  Augustus  Power,  Robert  Bell,  David  Ewart,  H.  R.  Smith,  J.  U.  Gregory,  Antoinc; 
Gobeil,  J.  W.  Wallace,  D.  Pottinger,  A.  A.  Boucher,  Laurence  Fortcscue,  A.  L.  Jarvis,  G.  L. 
B.  Fraser,  L.  K.  Jones,  J.  de  St.  D.  Le  Moine,  Joseph  Pope,  E.  I).  Sutherland,  G.  N.  Babbit. 
John  Fraser,  A.  G.  D.  Taylor,  W.  J.  Gerald,  Geo.  Ross.  A.  Frechette,  J.  H.  Mclllree,  F.  S. 
Checkley,  N.  O.  Cot6,  Sidney  Smith,  Wm.  Smith,  W.  H.  Walker,  W.  C.  Bowles,  W.  J.  Lynch. 


Among  the  Savants 

The  distinctive  abilities  and  worthy  achievements  of  many  Canadian  civil  servants  in 
the  realms  of  literature  and  science  have  won  for  them  numerous  tokens  of  the  appreciation 
of  their  fellov/  savants.  In  recognition  of  their  merits  they  have  been  elected  to  fellowship 
or  membership  in  learned  societies  in  Canada,  in  the  United  States  and  in  Europe,  and 
have  been  awarded  numerous  medals,  diplomas  and  coveted  prizes.  Members  of  the  staffs  of 
the  technical  branches  of  the  service  have  been  especially  distinguished  in  this  regard  and  many 
of  them  are  honoured  fellows  of  British  scientific  societies.  In  French  literature,  too,  civil 
servants  of  Canada  have  won  deserved  honour  in  Old  France. 

A  list  of  such  achievements,  or  even  of  fellowships  attained,  would  be  very  long.  It  may 
be  of  interest,  however,  to  note  the  extent  to  which  the  Civil  Service  has  contributed  to  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada.  In  that  distinguished  body  Civil  Service  members  have 
included  the  following, — 

H.  M.  Ami,  A.  E.  Barlow,  Robert  Bell,  R.  Errol  Bouchette,  J.  G.  Bourinot,  R.  W.  Brock, 
Douglas  Brymner,  L.  J.  Burpee,  W.  W.  Campbell,  C.  Carpmael,  J.  B.  Cherriman,  E.  Cruik- 
shank,  G.  M.  Dawson,  S.  E.  Dawson,  W.  B.  Dawson,  A.  D.  De  Celles,  E.  Deville,  A.  G. 
Doughty,  D.  B.  Dowling,  R.  W.  Ells,  Hector  Fabre,  James  Fletcher,  Leon  Gerin,  F.  N. 
Gisborne,  Eugene  Haancl,  B.  J.  Harrington,  AV.  H.  Harrington,  C.  Gordon  Hewitt,  G.  C.  Hoff- 
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man.  T.  Sterry  Hunt,  C.  C.  James,  W.  F.  King,  Wm.  Kingsford,  Wm.  Kirby,  Otto  Klotz,  L. 
Lambc,  A.  Lampman,  J.  M.  I  e  Moine,  W.  D.  Lo  Sueur,  A.  Lusignan,  T.  Macfarlane,  Jolm 
Miicoun,  Chas.  Mair,  G.  F.  Matthew,  Jos.  Marmettc,  A.  McGill.  Wm.  Mclnnes,  H.  J.  Morgan, 
J.  S.  Plaskett,  E.  E.  Prince,  Chas.  Sangster,  Wm.  Saunders,  D.  C.  Scott.  A.  R.  C.  Selwyn, 
Ad.am  Shortt,  F.  T.  Shutt,  11.  F.  Stupart,  Benj.  Suite,  Abte  Tanguay,  Jos.  Tasse,  Alphcus  Todd, 
James  White,  J.  F.  Whiteaves. 


Civil  Service  Organizations 

In  organi/ation, — in  tlie  liroad  interpretation  of  the  term, — lies  the  secret  of  success.  It 
cannot  be  imagined  that  Noah  built  his  ark  and  sorted  out  the  animals  two  by  two  except  by 
means  of  a  splendid  organization.  Solomon  must  have  had  a  perfect  organization  to  have 
achieved  the  wonders  of  the  Temple.  Through  secular  as  well  as  Biblical  history,  it  is  conceded 
that  organization  has  achieved  results.  In  former  daj's  before  this  world  became  so  populated, 
and  so  busy,  and  before  great  combinations  of  governmental  find  capitalistic  forces  became 
employers  of  immense  armies  of  men,  organization  was  not  of  such  paramoimt  importance  as  it 
is  to-day.  In  former  days  v/hen  small  industries  with  few  employees  was  the  rule,  men  had 
opportunities  to  present  their  individual  claims  and  being  on  more  familiar  terms  with  their 
employers,  such  matters  could  be,  and  generally  were,  adjusted  without  the  necessity  of  organ- 
ization. To-day,  however,  the  individual  employee,  seeking  a  just  increase  in  remuneration, 
or  relief  from  insupportable  C(jnditions,  could  not  even  get  an  audience  with  an  official  of  a 
large  corporation  wiio  may  have  the  authority  to  grant  the  request.  Thus  it  is  that  in  large 
affairs,  every  advanc^e  made  by  the  salary  man  has  been  the  result  of  collective  bargaining. 

The  civil  service  having  all  the  problems  common  to  other  fields  of  labour,  plus  the  handi- 
caps of  political  influence,  the  difficulties  of  obtaining  equitable  adjustments  of  anomolies  and 
injustices  are  greater  than  in  the  outside  world.  Moreover  civil  servants  cannot  in  the  very 
nature  of  things  resort  to  the  strike  as  a  means  of  emphasizing  grievances.  Such  an  event 
would  come  under  the  category  of  high  treason  against  the  state.  The  only  course  open  to 
civil  servants  is  to  convince  the  ruling  power  of  the  depravity  of  a  given  condition.  The  method 
of  doing  so  is  extremelj'^  roimd  about.  It  cannot  be  accomplished  by  presenting  memorials  in 
deputation. 

The  method  consists  in  going  forth  and  educating  the  public  to  a  full  knowledge  of  improper 
conditions  in  the  service.  This  done,  all  is  done,  for,  by  the  endless  chain  of  parliamentary 
representation,  what  the  public  believes,  the  member  will  heed,  and  so  on  until  the  ministers 
and  the  Premier  are  convinced  of  the  potency  and  virtue  of  a  robust  public  opinion ;  and  so 
reform  becomes  an  accomplished  fact. 

All  this  cannot  be  done  except  by  organized  and  concentrated  endeavour.  Facts  as  to 
conditions  of  service  must  be  collected  from  a  vast,  widely-strewn  field;  they  must  be  digested 
and  co-ordinated  and  the  product  disseminated  throughout  the  country  by  means  of  the  press 
and  all  other  available  means  of  publicity. 

In  the  United  States,  this  principle  is  recognized  to  its  fullest  extent.  In  that  country  a 
number  of  prominent  citizens,  entirely  outside  the  civil  service,  animated  by  all  the  ideals  of  a 
lofty  patriotism,  have  banded  themselves  into  a  .society  called  the  National  Civil  Service  Refonn 
League  with  a  newspaper  and  branches  in  many  of  the  states  of  the  union.  The  league  carries 
on  an  exten.sive  propaganda  of  publicity  and  surveillance  of  the  public  interest  in  regard  to 
l)ublie  service,  and  to  its  efforts  must  l)e  ascribed  all  the  honour  and  glory  of  the  fact  that  of  the 
600,000  in  the  public  services  of  the  United  States,  400,000  are  under  the  merit  system.  In 
Canada  there  is  no  such  movement  on  the  part  of  the  outside  public,  and  as  a  consequence  of  the 
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more  than  40,000  persons  serving  the  state,  all  but  a  few  thousands  are  under  the  patronage 
or  spoils  system. 


In  many  portions  of  Canada,  civil  servants  have  met  together  to  form  local  associations. 
The  purposes  of  these  associations  are  in  the  highest  degree  meritorious.  Some  of  the  objects 
are, — (1)  to  endeavour  by  means  of  co-operation  to  benefit  th(!  economic  state  of  the 
members, — (2)  by  the  development  and  maintenance  of  good  understandings  to  cultivate 
esprit  de  corps, — (3)  to  study  conditions  in  the  public  service  and  suggest  remedies  for  any 
possible  defects. 

The  story  of  the  formation  of  these  various  groups  of  Canadian  civil  servants  into  societies 
would  be  an  interesting  one  did  space  permit  its  recital.  The  effect  has  been,  and  in  the  future 
is  sure  to  be  more  and  more,  in  the  public  interest.  The  opportunity  must  not  be  missed,  how 
ever,  of  recalling  the  story  of  the  rise  of  the  federal  body  known  as  the  C'ivil  Service  Federation 
of  Canada. 

Organization  made  its  appearance  in  Ottawa  in  the  spring  of  1906,  when  an  athletic  as- 
sociation was  formed  with  a  membership  of  900.  During  the  simimer  of  1907  was  formed  the 
Ottawa  Civil  Service  Association  of  Ottawa,  an  organization  that  has  done,  and  is  still  doing, 
splendid  work  for  the  public  service  uf  Canada  a.s  a  whole.  Of  all  the  acliievements  of  this 
association,  the  greatest  is  the  part  it  took  in  the  organizationof  the  Civil  Service  Federation  of 
Canada.  For  the  inauguration  of  the  federal  body,  incorpt)rating  in  its  membership  civil  ser- 
vants of  every  class  and  from  every  portion  of  the  Dominion,  marks  the  beginning  in  earnest 
of  the  history  of  civil  service  organization. 

The  development  of  the  federation  idea  was  the  result  of  a  great  deal  of  correspondence 
carried  on  mainly  by  Mr.  R.  H.  Coats,  the  secretary  of  the  Ottawa  association,  together  with  per- 
sonal interviews  contlucted  by  itinerant  members  of  the  Ottawa  executive  who  urged  the  cause 
of  the  federal  organization  during  trips  abroad  on  government  or  private  business.  The  members 
of  the  outside  service  were  cordially  respondent  to  tht^  appeal,  and  the  ground  having  been  well 
prepared,  the  Ottawa  association  issued  the  call  for  the  first  convention  in  March,  1909.  The 
call  was  published  in  the  Civilian  of  March  26,  and  was  signed  by  J.  A.  Doyon,  president,  and 
R.  H.  Coats,  secretary.  It  will  be  interesting  to  recall  the  opening  paragraphs  at  this 
time : — 


"Call  Issued  by  the  Ottawa  Association  for  the  Organization  of  a 
Civil  Service  Federation" 

"  To  the  Civil  Service   Organizations  of  Canada" 

"For  some  time  past  the  need  of  a  more  tangible  bond  of  union  between  civil 
servants  throughout  Canada,  and  especially  between  such  portions  of  the  service  as 
have  already  achieved  organization,  has  been  felt  by  a  large  and  increasing  number. 
Numerous  questions  of  the  utmost  importance  to  each  and  every  employee  of  the 
Government  have  arisen  from  time  to  time  and  will  remain  unsolved  until  the  service 
finds  a  united  voice.  Recent  events  have  proved  tlie  value  of  organization  among  groups 
and  classes  within  the  service.  The  time  has  undoubtedly  come  when  the  principle 
should  be  extended,  and  the  entire  service  brought  on  a  proper  basis  into  the  movement 

"The  Civil  Service  Association  of  Ottawa,  representing  the  employees  of  the 
Government  at  headquarters,  recently  brought  forward  the  suggestion  that  a  federa- 
tion of  the  existing  organizations  within  the  service  should  be  formed.  A  provisional 
Constitution  was  drawn  up  and  submitted  for  approval  to  the  various  bodies  interested. 
Nearly  all  of  these  have  consented  to  join  in  the  movement,  on  a  basis  to  be  finally  de- 
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tonnirwvl  hy  mnlu'il  coii.ir'iit,  mikI  Miis  AMMociiition  \n  by  request  mitliorized  lo  c'lll  llie 
fiisl  .'iniiii:il  (■(iiivciilioii  of  till'  ( 'ivil  Service  l<'i>ilerii.ti()n  of  ( 'luiiiilii,  lo  lie  lu'lil  iil  Ot.tnwii, 
'rhurHdiiy  iiiel  Friday,  Apiil  21)  and  HO,  UtOD." 

The  eonvontion  of  H)()()  wiis  uiidoiihtedly  one  of  tbu  honi  of  the  four  iliiil  lmv(!  l)(«<n  held 
lliiiM  fiir.  It  wiiH  ill  every  purticiilar  mii  iiiMpiririn;  neejiHioii.  All  the  Hiilijecls  hroiinlit  forwiird 
l)y  the  d('lej{.'i.teH  reliite<l  to  urent  iiriiieiph'M  oj'  neiicrid  iippiieMl  ion,  mid  the  diHcllMHioiiH  indieiiled 
a  de.fire  (o  advanec  the  eaiiHc  of  iwvil  service  a<lmiiiiHtriilioii  lo  the  higheHt  Mtiite  of  cMiciciicy. 
'I'Imh  spirit  has  pervaded  all  I  he  eoiivi'iitioiiH  held  hy  the  federation. 

With  all  the  success  nltendiiin  Ihe  fortiialioii  of  the  I'ederalioii,  there  Ih  no  doiilil-  that  iiMK'h 
remains  to  ln'  done.  The  work  ho  far  has  been  done  by  inenibers  of  the  servifu?  who  have  many 
oHicial  duties  (o  occupy  tiieir  time.  It  it*  a  ((ueMtion  if  the  tiiin-  has  not  arrived,  with  the  rapidly 
increusiriK  number  working  for  the  (!rown,  to  enliiist  to  some  man  the  solc^  duty  of  drawinn 
the  service  into  a  it>'eat'  orxanie  union,  A  KovernnnMit:  desirous  of  an  etitliiisinslic  and  pains- 
taking; service  woiilij  find  it  iidvaiit.'meoiis  lo  eneoiira(/;e  ".iich  a  movement-.  In  anotiier  portion 
of  the  Mrilish  I'lmpire,  liie  ((oviTiiment  does  find  eoiiferenccH  with  accredited  {'('priHi'iitalives  of 
the  service  a  vaiiiMbJe  help  and  special  leave,  IraAcHiiiK  expeiiHcH  and  other  <iids  are  uranted  to 
ih'lejiiates  atlendiii)/;  coiivenlioiiH.  Hy  j^atheiinn  a,  Kreaier  and  hIJI!  K''eater  proporlion  of  tlie 
servi<!e  more  closely  into  the  family  (circle  a  more  eomplehKiotmccnMUM of  opinion  may  lie  Kiitl"'i'<'tl 
UM  to  tlu!  proficiency  of  all  method.s  of  civil  ({overnment. 

The  executive  elected  nt  the  convention  in  December,  \\f\'i,  him  Home  iarne  nians  for  the 
<leve|of)meiit  of  the  forenoiiiK  stfite  of  co-opera.ti<Mi  between  the  (lovernmeiit  anil  the  service. 
' 'onunitlces  have  been  i'ormi'd  for  tJie  piir|)ose  of  increasiim  the  memberi-ihip  from  l.dOO  as  at 
present  to  l(),l)(K)  by  the  end  of  the  year;  and  to  I'ondiict-  a  campiMKn  of  publicity  and  eduen- 
tion,  rspecially  nt'  to  the  outstanding  elhie.'il  featuii-s  ol  novr'rnment  hcrvii'e. 

'I'he  oflicers  of  the  Kederiition,  elei^tcd  at  the  convention  lield  on  December  'Ith,  I1M.'{,  are; 
.1.  A.  Smilh,  Collector  of  ('iiMtonis,  Windsor,  I'resident;  (ieorne  A,  Carpi'iiter,  ('liief  of  Dead 
Letter  OHiee,  Montreal,  Vi(!e-president ;  Frank  (Irierson,  l''iniince  Depart iiieni,  Ottawa,  Hecre- 
tary-treasiirer,  and  chairman  of  Tiik  Civii.fAN  ('ommittce  in  charge  of  this  Special  Number. 

Passing  reference  may  be  made  to  three  fraternal  societies  at  this  time  operaliiin  in  Ottawa 
only,  but  of  xreat-  general  interest,  owinx  to  th<'  influence  which  either  th(\v  exert-  at  jtreMcnt 
or  will  in  the  near  future  exert  over  the  whole  Mcrvice.  They  are,  the  ( 'o-imerative  Supply 
Association,  the-  SavinKs  arid  I/oan  Sof^ii-ty  and  the  (!ivil  Service  (!lub.  'I'he  ('o-o|)erative 
Association  for  the  j)aHl  three  years  has  operat-eil  a  constant ly  ({''owinn  biisinesH  and  it  is  expected 
that  after  the  institution  of  federal  leKinlation  in  resjicf^t  to  i^o-operation,  that-  the  whole  service 
of  Canada  will  be  welded  into  one  ^reat  co-operative  brotherhood,  'I'he  SaviiiKs  and  l/oan 
.Soci(;ty  was  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  eombatiiiK  the  loan  sharks,  wlm  had  for  years  jireved 
upon  (rertiiin  s(!(!tions  of  the  Ottawa  service.  The  society  has  worthily  justified  its  inauguration, 
itnd  too  imicli  jiraise  cannot  be  accorded  to  tliose  loyal  iiiemberM  of  the  service  who  man  the 
boards  of  this  orxanizal  ion.  The  ( livil  Service  ( 'liib  fills  a  loan  fell,  want  in  the  social  life  of  I  he 
service,  and  its  attractive  (rlub  house  is  the  rendezvous  of  members  of  tla;  service  from  idl  piirtH 
of  Cunmla  who,  from  timo  to  time,  ]my  u  vJMit  to  the  ciipital. 

A  ninnber  of  jjliotoKraphs  of  the  officers  of  civil  service  societies  have  been  obtnlncd  !ind 
re|iroduced,  ;iiid  orctented  as  a  feature  that  will  afford  considerable  interest.  No  discriitiinalion 
in  the  work  has  been  exercised  in  this  rcKard,  as  a,  ({eneral  invitation  was  issued  to  all  estab- 
lished societies.  There  will  also  be  found  on  /mother  pane  an  interestinK  list  of  all  the  cMtid)- 
lished  associations,  at  present  in  existence  aecordiiiK  lo  the  records  of  the  federation,  loKcther 
with  till'  names  of  the  [jresirlent  and  secretary  of  each. 
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List  of  Civil  Service  Organizations  at  Present  in  Existence 

Name  Place  Phbsident  Secretary 

Dominion  Civil  Service  Associa- 
tion in  Europe London,  Eng J.  Obed  Smith Andrew  O'Kelly. 

Postal  Clerks'  Association Sydney,  N.S D.  Ross  McDonald Adrian  McAulay. 

Postal  Clerks'  Association Halifax,  N.S H.  A.  Boggs F.  A.  Warner. 

Postal  Clerks'  Association Charlottetown,  P.E.I. . .  .  J.  F.  Near W.  H.  T.  Gill. 

Maritime  Provinces  Customs  As- 
sociation  W.  E.  Spike Chas.  Watt. 

Civil  Service  Association Quebec,  P.Q J.  E.  Philibert P.  O.  Cote. 

H.  F.  Smith. 

Civil  Service  Association St.  John,  N.B A.  T.  Dunn T.  H.  Belyea. 

Customs  Association Montreal,  P.Q H.  McLaughlin J.  A.  Beaulac. 

Postal  Clerks'  Association Montreal,  P.Q Jos.  Lachance Jos.  Hebert. 

Civil  Service  Association Ottawa,  Ont A.  Par6 Walter  Todd. 

Customs  Association Ottawa,  Ont Robert  Spittal Jos.  L.  McCullough. 

Postal  Clerks'  Association Ottawa,  Ont W.  J.  P.  Cantwell /J.  J.  Fair, 

^Oscar  Boih-. 

Women's  Branch,  Ottawa  Associa- 
tion   Ottawa,  Ont Miss  Mary  Doyle Miss  A.  E.  Wilson. 

Cornwall    Canal    Employees    As- 
sociation  Cornwall,  Ont Bain  McMillan J.  J.  McCutcheon. 

Postal  Clerks'  Association Kingston,  Ont R.  E.  Genge C.  A.  Bunt. 

Public  Works  Employees Toronto,  Ont T.  G.  Mathison F.  Simpson. 

Railway  Mail  Clerks Toronto,  Ont W.  G.  Jessop R.  Cowling. 

Postal  Clerks  Association Toronto,  Ont A.  E.  Crate G .  Murphy 

Customs  Association Toronto,  Ont R.  Holmes A.  Callow. 

Customs  Association Hamilton,  Ont Thos.  McCallum R.  Colvin. 

Inland  Revenue  A.ssociation Hamilton,  Ont W.  F.  Miller A.  Ballantine,  Jr. 

Post  Office  Association Hamilton,  Ont W.  L.  Waterman J.  O.  McCuUoch. 

Customs  As.sociation Niagara  Falls,  Ont T.  F.  Burton A.  C.  Milne. 

Post  Office  .\.ssociation Guelph,  Ont M.  Walker W.  C.  Mogk. 

Civil  Service  Association Bridgeburg,  Ont W.  F.  Willson P.  S.  Johnston. 

Excise  Association Stratford,  Ont Geo.  Renoie .\.  J.  Jeffrey. 

Civil  Service  Association Sarnia,  Ont Col.  C.  S.  Ellis W.  W.  McVicar. 

Customs  As.sociation London,  Ont W.  Bartlett B.  C.  McCann. 

Customs  Association Windsor,  Ont W.  Welsh J.  Barnett. 

Western    Railway    Mail    Clerks' 

Federation W.  A.  Haney  (Winnipeg) .  .  J.  B.  Aikens  (Calgarj-). 

Alberta     Railway     Mail     Clerks' 

Association E.  R.  Eason  (Calgary) E.  G.  Ironside  (Calgary). 

Western    Canada   Postal   Clerks' 

Association F.  Argue D.  Cameron. 

Manitoba    Railway    Mail  Clerks' 

Association W.     MacPherson     (Winni- 
peg)  T.  Kneebone  (Winnipeg). 

Saskatchewan     Railway     Mail 

Clerks'  .\ssociation R.  K.  Forbes  (Brandon) . .  .C.  F.  Goodridge  (Regina). 

North  Alberta  Customs  Associa- 
tion  Edmonton,  Alberta J.  Rea P.  E.  Dennison. 

Dominion  Civil  Service  Associa- 
tion, B.C Vancouver,  B.C Rev.  E.  A.  Vert H.  D'A.  Birmingham. 

Vancouver  Branch Vancouver,  B.C J.  E.  Fagan N.  J.  DeGraves. 

Victoria  Branch Victoria,  B.C Wm.  Henderson .  A.  Calderwood. 

New  Westminster  Branch New  Westminster,  B.C. .  J.  W.  Harvey L.  G.  Sharjie. 

British   Columbia   Railway   Mail 

Clerks'  As.sociation W.     A.     Crichton     (Van- 
couver)     J.  A.  Macleod  (Vancouver). 
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Civil  Servants  in  Literature 


The  preparation  of  an  article  under  this  heading  has  proved  to  be  a  work  of  unanticipated 
difficulty.  So  far  as  tlie  editors  of  the  Civilian  are  aware,  no  attempt  has  been  made  before 
to  sum  up  what  contributions  the  civil  servants  of  Canada  have  made  to  the  country's  literary 
wealth, — hence  it  was  necessary  to  seek  in  many  quarters  for  information  on  which  to  prepare 
this  summary.  Doubtless  some  worthy  productions  have  been  omitted  and  some  names  richly 
deserving  to  be  included  have  been  left  out.  For  these  sins,  committed  in  ignorance,  no  apology 
is  offered.     The  work  done  is  the  best  which  the  circumstances  would  permit. 

Again, — what  is  "literature?"  The  written  works  of  civil  servants  range  from  volumes  of 
lofty  verse  to  statistical  blue-books,  and  cover  history,  the  drama,  fiction,  science,  economics, 
philosophy,  biography,  mathematics  and  what  not?  What  should  be  included  as  "literature?" 
Who  shall  decide  the  relative  values  to  Canada  of  an  inspiring  poem  and  an  illuminating  scientific 
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report?  Many  a  m.an  in  Canada's  service  has  devoted  his  life  to  such  arduous  toil  afield  that 
he  has  had  no  time  to  record  the  results  of  his  labours  in  other  form  than  condensed  official  re- 
ports. His  adventures  and  achievements  might  fill  volumes  of  absorbing  interest,  but  they 
remain  untold.  The  time  will  come  when  students  and  reviewers,  worshipping  from  afar,  will 
accord  due  honour  to  these  true,  if  little  known,  "makers  of  Canada".  So  it  is  intended  that 
the  balance  of  error  in  the  following  list  of  works  and  authors  shall  be  on  the  side  of  inclusion 
rather  than  that  of  exclusion. 

So,  leaving  comparisons  and  discruninations  to  our  critics,  we  give  the  names  of  those  who, 
to  our  information,  have  added  something,  much  or  little,  to  the  sum  of  recorded  thought  or 
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knowledge  which  will  go  down  to  succeeding  goneral.ionK.  As  ii  rule,  no  "blue-book"  works 
nor  reports  appearing  in  the  "Sessional  Papers"  have  been  mentioned,  but  many  special  reports 
of  technical  officers,  printed  by  the  government  in  other  forms,  are  included. 

Frederick  Albert  Acland,  Deputy  Minister  of  Labour,  had  a  distinguished  journalistic  career 
before  his  entry  into  the  Civil  Service  in  1907.  His  articles  on  Western  Canada,  published 
in  the  Toronto  Globe,  were  reprinted  in  book  form  by  the  Dominion  Government.  He  is 
the  author  of  "Joseph  Chaml)erhiin,  the  Man  and  the  Statesman,"  and  of  numerous  con- 
tributions to  magazines. 

Henri  Marc  Ami,  M.A.,  F.G.S.,  D.Sc,  F.R.S.C., invertebrate  paleontologist  of  the  Geo- 
logical Survey,  has,  during  his  thirty  years  of  scientific  work,  added  to  the  public  knowledge 
of  Canadian  geology  by  publishing  perhaps  two  score  articles  in  the  leading  scientific 
journals  of  the  Dominion  and  other  countries.  Among  his  works  are,  "  Preliminarj'  List 
of  Fossils  from  Eastern  Ontario,"  and  "Esquisse  G6ologique  du  Canada." 

LiEUT.-CoL.  W.  P.  Anderson,  C.E.,  C.M.G.,  chief  engineer  of  the  Department  of  Marine  and 
Fisheries,  founded  the  "Canada  Militia  Gazette,"  and  filled  the  editor's  chair  for  two  years. 

A.  von  Anrep,  of  the  Mines  Branch,  embodied  the  results  of  his  investigations  of  Canadian 
peat  bogs  in  a  report  which  has  gone  through  several  editions. 

Walter  P.  Archibald,  Dominion  parole  officer,  long  and  widely  known  for  his  splendid  work 
in  the  reformation  of  criminals,  has  published  noteworthv  articles  entitled,  "Juvenile 
Criminality,"  "The  Uplifting  of  Men,"  "Criminal  Anthropology,"  "The  Supremacy  of 
Christian  Ethics,"  and  others. 

Francois  J.  Audet,  of  the  Dominion  Archives,  has  published  brochures  entitled,  "Historique 
des  Journaux  d'Ottawa,"  "Le  Clerg^  Protestant  du  Bas-Canada  do  1760^  1800,"  "La 
R^publique  d'lndian  Stream,"  and  "Journalism  and  Journalists  of  Ottawa."  He  has  also 
contributed  many  articles  to  "Bulletin  des  Recherches  Historiques." 

Louis  Arthur  Audette,  LL.D.,  K.C,  registrar  of  the  P^xchequer  Court  of  Canada  since  1887, 
published,  in  1895,  "The  Practice  of  the  Exchequer  Court  of  Canada." 

C.  M.  Barbeau  of  the  Geological  Survey  is  deeplj'  learned  in  Indian  lore.  Among  his  writings 
are,  "The  Bearing  of  Heraldic  Art  Among  the  British  Columbia  Indians,"  and  "Du  Pot- 
latch  en  Colombie  Britannique." 

A.  E.  Barlow,  F.R.S.C,  of  the  Geological  Survey,  has  written  noteworthy  memoirs  on  the 
geology  and  natural  resources  of  the  Nipissing  and  Timiskaming  regions  and  on  the  geo- 
logical features  of  the  nickle  and  copper  deposits  at  Sudbury. 

Robert  Bell,  I.S.O.,  LL.D.,  M.D.,  CM.,  B.A.Sc,  F.G.S.,  F.C.S.,  F.R.S.C,  one  of  Canada's 
great  explorers  and  geologists,  who  was  connected  with  the  Geological  Survej'  for  over 
forty  years,  rising  to  be  Director,  published  over  200  reports  and  papers,  li.sted  in  the 
"Bibliography  of  the  Roj'al  Society."  His  explorations  and  reports  gave  the  earliest 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  regions  of  the  Moose,  Churchill  and  Nelson  rivers  and  of  the 
land  to  the  North  of  Hudson  Strait. 

Hector  Bernier,  of  the  Library  of  Parliament,  is  a  novelist  of  good  performance  and  much 
promise.  With  maturer  powers  and  a  wider  knowledge  of  the  world,  he  should  produce 
works  which  will  take  rank  with  those  of  some  of  the  greatest  living  French  novelists.  He 
has  two  books  to  his  credit  thus  far,  "Au  large  de  I'^cueil" — (Far  from  the  Reef),  and  the 
other,  "Ce  que  disait  la  flamme," — (What  the  Flame  Said). 

¥..  Billings,  late  palsEontologist  of  the  Geological  Survey,  wrote  monographs  on  "The  Lower 
Silurian  Cystidese  and  Asteriadifi,"  and  "The  Lower  Silurian  Crinoideip,"  also  a  report 
on  "Palseozoic  Fossils." 

Alfred  K.  Blackadar,  M.A.,  F.I.A.,  lately  assistant  Superintendent  of  Insurance,  is  the 
author  of  several  papers  on  actuarial  science  and  of  m.any  actuarial  tables. 

Harrison  Harding  Bligh,  K.C,  D.C.L.,  librarian  of  the  Supreme  Court,  edited  "The  Con- 
solidated Orders  in  Council  of  Canada,"  and  was  one  of  the  compilers  of  the  "Dominion 
Law"  Index,"  and  the  "Ontario  Law  Index." 
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A.  B.  80WTEB 

Surveyor  of  Customs.  Edmonton 


Prominent  in  the  Service  and  it8  Organizations 
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Archibald  Blue,  LL.D.,  chief  officer  of  the  Census  and  Statistics  office,  wrote  "Resources  and 
Progress  of  Ontario,"  "drowth  of  Canacia  in  the  Twentieth  Century,"  "Union  and  Dis- 
union in  the  Christian  Church,"  and  other  works. 

James  Bonar,  deputy  master  of  the  Canadian  branch  of  the  Royal  Mint,  has  puljHshed  several 
economic  works,  including  "Parson  Malthus,"  "Malthus  and  His  Work,"  "Ricardo's 
Letters  to  Truwer,"  anil  "Political  Economy;"  has  contrilnited  to  encyclopedias  and 
works  of  reference  and  to  Beck's  "Biblical  Psychology." 

Robert  Errol  Bouohettb,  F.R.S.C,  late  of  the  Library  of  Parliament,  contributed  many 
notable  articles  to  Canadian  periodicals  and  pul)lished,  among  other  books,  "Robert  Loze," 
a  novel;  " Emparons-nous  do  I'lndustrie,"  "I/Evolution  Economique,"  "Etudes  Sociales 
et  Economiques  sur  le  Canada."  Pie  also  edited  the  memoirs  of  hi.s  father,  the  late  R. 
S.  M.  Bouchettc,  Commissioner  of  Customs. 

Sir  John  George  Bourinot,  K.C.M.G.,  F.R.S.C,  late  clerk  of  the  House  of  Commons,  while 
best  known,  perhaps,  as  the  author  of  the  standard  book  of  rules  governing  debate,  was 
also  an  able  historian.  His  works  include,  "The  Intellectual  Development  of  the  C'anadian 
People,"  "Constitutional  History  of  f'anada,"  "Parliamentary  Government  in  Canada," 
"The  Old  Forts  of  Acadia,"  "Gentlemen  Adventurers  in  Acadia,"  "Marguerite"  a  tale, 
"The  River  of  the  Desert"  and  many  others. 

Regin.'\^ld  W.  Brock,  M.A.,  F.G.S.,  F.R.S.C,  Deputy  Minister  of  Mines,  has,  during  his  long 
connection  with  the  Geological  Survej^,  written  many  papers  and  reports  of  scientific 
character  dealing  with  the  work  of  his  department.  Among  them  are  "The  Physical  Basis 
of  Canada"  (in  "Canada  and  Its  Provinces"),  "The  Larder  Lake  District,"  "The 
Rossland  District,"  "The  West  Kootenav  District "  and  "Ore  Deposits  in  the  Boundarj- 
Creek  District." 

John  Henry  Brown,  of  the  Post  Office  Department,  besides  contributing  to  "The  Week," 
"The  Conservator,"  and  other  periodicals,  published,  in  1892,  "Poems,  Lyrical  and  Drama- 
tic,"— a  volume  of  such  merit  that  he  has  been  described  as  "  (hstinctly  the  poet  of  humanity" 
and  "the  most  thoughtful  of  all  our  poets." 

Thaddeus  a.  Browne,  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  is  the  author  of  a  book  of  verse, — 
"The  White  Plague,"  and  of  nimierous  striking  poems  on  timely  topics  published  in  Ottawa 
newspapers. 

Peter  H.  Bryce,  M.A.,  M.D.,  L.R.C.P.  and  S.,  chief  medical  officer  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  is  the  author  of  monographs  on  a  varietj-  of  medical  subjects,  public  sanitation, 
etc.,  etc.,  and  contributed  to  the  "Handbook  of  Medical  Sciences." 

Douglas  Brymner,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.C,  first  Dominion  Archivist,  left  to  Canadian  students  and 
historians  a  series  of  reports  and  calendars  of  immense  value.  Dr.  Brymner  was  also  well- 
known  as  a  writer  of  special  articles  in  the  Scottish  vernacular,  published  in  the  "Scottish 
.\merican." 

Alexander  M.  Burgess,  late  Deputy  Minister  of  the  Interior,  was  a  ready  and  accomplished 
writer  and,  during  his  career  as  a  journalist  and  as  a  civil  servant,  contributed  many  articles 
and  sketches  to  Canadian  newspapers  and  magazines. 

Iawrence  J.  Burpee,  F.R  G.S.,  F.R.S.C,  secretary  of  the  International  High  Commission, 
has  a  long  list  of  noteworthy  books  to  his  credit.  Among  them  may  be  mentioned  "Charles 
Heavysege,"  "A  Bibliography  of  Canadian  Fiction,"  "The  Search  for  the  Western  Sea," 
"Flowers  from  a  Canadian  Garden,"  "Fragments  from  Sam  Slick,"  etc.,  etc.,  With  Dr. 
H.  J.  Morgan  he  published,  "Canadian  Life  in  Town  ami  Country,"  and  with  Dr.  A.  G. 
Doughty,  "An  Index  and  Dictionary  of  Canadian  H'.story."  He  has  also  contributed  to 
"The  Encycolpedia  Britannica,"  "The  Encyclopeilia  Americana,"  and  the  "Transactions 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada." 

"Jack  Cadden"  is  the  Kipling  of  the  Canadian  Railway  Mail  Service.  The  Civilian  has 
had  the  proud  privilege  of  making  his  splendid  work  known  throughout  Canada,  and  no 
contributor  has  won  more  unanimous  favour  than  he.  Into  the  measures  of  his  stirring 
verse   he   weaves  the  best  spirit  of  the  public  service  and  his  touches  of  local  colour  give 
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the  reader  a  fascinating  glimpse  of  the  strenuous,  dangerous  and  romantic  life  of  the 
railway  mail  clerk.  Finishing  tlie  perusal  of  "Lines  Written  in  a  Railway  Mail  Car," 
"Bucking  Snow,"  "The  Ballad  of  the  Goose  Lake  Line,"  or  "First  ISight,"  one  alwaj'S 
longs  for  more,  and  it  is  the  hope  of  his  numberless  admirers  that  Mr.  Cadden  will  keep  his 
pen  bright  with  use. 

D.  D.  Cairnes,  B.8c.,  M.E.,  Ph.D.,  assistant  geologist  of  the  Geological  Survey,  is  the  author 
of  memoirs  dealing  with,  "The  Lewes  and  Nordeskiold  Rivers  Coal  District"  and  "Por- 
tions of  the  Atlin  District,  British  Columbia." 

Alexander  Colin  Campbell,  of  the  Hansard  staff  of  the  House  of  Commons,  is  a  writer  of 
authority  on  economic  subjects.  Noteworthy  among  his  productions  is  the  volume,  "In- 
surance and  Crime;  a  Study  in  the  Eflfects  on  Society  of  Certain  Abuses  of  Insurance, 
with  Historic  Instances  of  Such  Abuses."  Articles  from  bis  pen,  dealing  with  present  day 
problems  and  their  solutions,  have  appeared  in  different  periodicals  and  his  trenchant  argu- 
ments are  a  source  of  strong  support  to  the  worthj^  causes  with  which  he  is  identified. 

Archibald  W.  Campbell,  Deputy  Minister  of  Railways  and  Canals,  far-famed  as  the  apostle 
of  "good  roads, "  has  written  a  number  of  works  on  that  subject  which  are  text-books  in  the 
hands  of  engineers  and  road-makers  in  different  countries. 

Cl;\rence  T.  Campbell,  post  office  inspector,  London,  wrote  "A  Roundabout  Ride  to  Los 
Angeles  and  Back,"  and  contributed  freely  to  magazines. 

Robert  Henry  C.vmpbell,  Superintendent  of  the  Forestry  Branch,  has  displayed  marked  alnlity 
in  his  editorial  utterances  in  the  "Canadian  Forestry  Journal "  and  in  his  papers  and  lectures 
on  forest  resources  and  administration. 

William  Wilfrid  Campbell,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.C,  of  the  Archives,  the  premier  Canadian  poet 
of  the  day,  is  also  a  dramatist,  essayist,  critic  and  novelist.  His  pen  has  been  devoted  to 
Canada,  to  the  delineation  of  her  scenic  wonders,  to  the  rexnvifying  of  her  historic  traditions 
and  to  the  discussion  of  her  social  and  ethical  problems, — all  with  rare  effect  and  the  ap- 
preciation of  the  ablest  critics.  Among  his  characteristic  works  are,  "Lake  Lvrics," 
"The  Dread  Voy.age,"  "Mordred  .and  Hildebr.and,"  "Bevond  the  Hills  of  Dream,"  "Sagas 
of  Vaster  Britain,"  "Jan  of  the  Orcades,"  "A  Beautiful  Rebel,"  and  "The  Canadian  I-ake 
Region." 

Ch.\rles  Camsell,  B.Sc,  geologist,  of  the  Geological  Survey,  is  the  author  of  reports  on 
"The  Peel  and  Wind  Rivers,"  and  "The  Geology  and  Ore  Deposits  of  the  Hedlej'  Mining 
District." 

J.  B.  Cannon,  M.A.,  of  the  Dominion  Obser\'atorj',  ^\Tote,  for  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Astro- 
nomical Society  of  Canada,  "The  Orbit  of  the  Persei"  and  "The  Elements  of  93  Leonis. " 

P.  A.  Carson,  D.L.S.,  of  the  Topographical  Survej-s,  is  the  author  of  "  Precise  Measuring  with 
Invar  Wires  and  the  Measurement  of  the  Kootenay  Base,"  which  appeared  in  the  Journal  of 
the  Royal  Astronomical  Society  and  has  been  re-printed  as  a  pamphlet. 

G.  G.  Chaijuers,  late  of  the  Geological  Survey,  wTote  reports  of  his  researches  on  "The  Sur- 
face Geologj'  of  New  Brunswick,"  and  "The  Surface  Geolog.v  and  Auriferous  Deposits  of 
South-Eastern  Quebec." 

Major  Ernest  J.  Chambers,  gentleman  usher  of  the  Black  Rod,  is  a  versatile  writer.  Among 
his  best  known  books  are  "The  Canadian  Marine,"  "Canada's  Fertile  Northland,"  "The 
Book  of  Canada,"  "The  Book  of  Montreal,"  and  "The  Historj-  of  the  Royal  North  West 
Mounted  PoHce."  He  publishes  the  "Canadian  Parliamentary  Guide"  and  has  written 
the  histories  of  several  Canadian  regiments. 

J.  C.  L.  T.  Chapais  as-sistant  Dairy  Commissioner,  has  written  several  books  on  agriculture, 
also  the  "Guide  Iilustr6  du  Sylviculteur  Canadien." 

William  Chapman,  translator  of  the  Senate,  has  twice  won  the  hight-st  prize  of  the  French 
Academy  for  his  iwetical  literarj'  productions.  The  volumes  which  brought  him  such 
honour  were  his  "I.ies  Aspirations"  and  "IjCs  Rayons  du  Nord."  .\jnong  his  other  note- 
worthy works  are  "Les  Qu6becquoises,"  "l^  I^ur^at,"  and  "Les  Deux Copains."  He  has 
also  contributed  much  ^•erse  to  French  periodicals. 
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PuoK.  .J.  13.  Chkhhiman,  F.R.SX;.,  first  Hupt-rintcndcnt  of  InHiirance,  woh  t\w  author  of  a  number 
of  valuablo  iTiatlicrmiticiil  tnjatistis.  Aiiothtir  intorosting  production  of  hiH  pen  was  an 
article  on  "The  Misliop'.s  Move  in  CIkish. " 

Syi.VA  Clai'IN,  tninslator  on  the  House  of  ('oniinons  MtiifT,  is  flic  luiliior  of  "  Dictionnairc  (Jan- 
adien-KrangaiH,"  "  J)i(  tioiwiaire  des  Am6ricaniHmcH,"  a  liiHtory  of  the  United  States  and 
a  Frcnch-EnftliHli  dictionary. 

riKOHOK  H.  ('lahk,  Dominion  Heed  ('ominisHiinicr,  i>rodiice(l,  witli  the  late  Dr.  Fletcher,  the 
valuable  botanical  work,  "  I'ann  VVefds  of  Ciinada." 

iioiticKi  Hamilton  (Joath,  B.A.,  editor  of  the  "Labour  (In/.ette,"  has,  in  addition  to  bin 
numerous  economic  and  Htatistical  reports  and  books,  jirodueed  (with  H.  E.  (losnell)  thu 
volume  on  "Sir  .James  Douglas"  for  the  "Makers  of  Canada"  series. 

Wii-Li\M  H.  (JohMNH,  B.A.,  H.Sc,  I'if.D..  of  the  (ieological  Survey,  Avrofe  a  valuable  re|»ort  of 
his  "  lleconnaissanc(' of  the  Region  'I'rnversed  l)y  the  National  TranscontinentMl  Hailwny 
between  Lake  Nipigon  and  Clay  Lake,"  also  "The  (irology  of  Ihi-  (lowganda  Mining  Di- 
vision." 

.JoHKPH  GnoBi:  Colmeb,  C.M.G.,  formerly  secretary  of  the  High  Commissioner's  ( )frice  in  London, 
wrote,  .among  other  notabh?  nrtieles,  n  series  entitled,  "Across  the  (Canadian  Prairies," 
<'oritrib'.ite'l  articles  on  ("anaiiii  to  ('hamljcrs'  ICiicyclopedia  and  divided  the;  "Statist's" 
l(KK)-guinea  firi/.e  for  an  essay  on,  "A  ("onnnercial  Union  of  the  l']in|)ire." 

F']r  (ifcNK  M.  A.  CosTK,  mining  engineer,  formerly  of  the  (geological  Survey,  has  written  and  lec- 
tured on,  "The  Volcanic  Origin  of  Oil,"  "The  Volcanic  Origin  of  Natural  (las"  and 
similar  subjects. 

Nakcihhe  O.  (Iot^,  LS.O.,  chief  of  the  Land  Patents  Branch,  Department  of  the  Interior,  is  the 
author  of  "Political  Appointments,  Parliaments  and  the  Judicial  Bench  of  Cana<la,  1807- 

IW).-)." 

TiioMAH  (Unf:,  fonnerlv  of  the  Census  office,  is  the  author  of  a  biographv  of  Mercier  and  of 
"Trois  Etudes." 

LiKi;T.-('of,.  Loiis  W.  CoUTLKE,  K.C.,  reporter  of  the  Supreme  ('ourt,  has  published  several 
legal  works,  among  them  beiuR,  "A  Manual  of  Land  'i'itles  Itegistration,"  "The  Conconl- 
ance  t<»  the  Code  of  ("ivil  Procedure  of  Lower  ('anada,"  and  "The  Consolidated  Sui)reme 
(Jourt  Digest." 

FnK.nKRK'K  W.  fV)WiR,  B.A.Sc,  engineer,  Department  of  Public  Works,  Is  the  author  (with 
(1.  VV.  Ste[)heiis)  of  the  "  Meport  on  British  and  Continental  Ports,"  of  "Navigation  on  the 
St.  Lawrence  Hiver"  and  of  "Winter  Navig.atiori,"-    the  latter  deniitig  with  Hudson  Bay. 

.loirN  I),  (^UAKJ,  B.A.,  B.Sc,  D.Ij.S.,  of  the  Interiuitional  Boundary  Survey,  wrote  "Glimpses 
of  Work  on  the  Hist  Meridian,"  and  "Marking  the  Alaska  Boundary." 

Col.  Kunkht  A.  (^kuikhhank,  F.ILS.C,  sometime  keeper  of  th(!  military  records  in  the 
Dominion  Archives,  journalist,  [)ublic  official,  soldier  and  author,  ranks  among  the  first  (Can- 
adian historians.  The  fidelty  to  factx  which  characterizes  his  works  makes  them  valued 
as  text-books  and  authorative  sourcfrs.  Among  his  rumierous  monogra|)hs  may  be;  men- 
tioned, "The  Battle;  of  Lundy's  Lane,"  "Story  of  Butler's  liangers,"  "A  Century  of 
Municipal  History,"  "The  Battle  of  Queenston  Heights,"  "The  Fight  in  the  Bfu-chwoods" 
and  "Tfie  Records  of  the  .Services  of  (Canadian  Regiments  in  the  War  of  1812,"  the  latter 
being  a  series  of  articles  written  for  and  j»ublished  by  t\w  (Canadian  Military  Institute. 
His  most  extensive  work  is  the  compiling  and  editing  of  "The  Docmnentary  History  of 
(Campaigns  of  1812-14"  publish<!<l  in  ten  volunn^s  by  tin;  Lundy's  Lane  Historical  Society. 

Mkh.  K.  a.  M.  (Cumminoh,  fonnerly  of  the  DeiKirtment  of  Trade  and  (Commerce,  is  one  of  the 
best-known  of  women  writers  in  (',ina<la.  She  has  done  much  journalistic  work  and  wrote 
also  "A  Trip  Through  (Jur  Mission  Fields." 

JoftEi^  EnNB»T  Crn,  fonnerly  superintendent  of  Dominion  works  in  Manitoba,  hofl  a  note- 
worthy career  as  editor  of  French-CCanai'ian  publications  in  the  West  and  wrote  much  con- 
cerning th<!  problems  and  future  of  his  race. 
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George  Mercer  Dawson,  C.M.G.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.C,  late  diroctor  of  tlic  Geological  Survey, 
and  one  of  the  group  of  great  scientists  who  have  devoted  their  lives  to  the  study  of  the 
natural  resources  of  Canada,  left  records  of  his  work  in  many  reports  and  papers,  dealing 
chiefly  with  the  geological,  ethnological  and  geographical  features  of  the  North-Western  re- 
gions of  the  continent, — British  Columbia,  Alberta  and  Yukon.  Another  of  his  works 
deals  with  the  geologj'  of  the  region  traversed  by  the  49th  parallel  from  llie  Lake  of  the 
Woods  to  the  Rockies. 

Samuel  Edward  Dawson,  C.M.G.,  LI/.D.,  F.R.S.C,  formerly  King's  Printer,  ha.s  had  a  varied 
literary  career.  His  historical  works  include  articles  on,  "The  English  Minority  in  the 
Province  of  Quebec,"  "The  Protilems  of  Greater  Britain,"  "Canada  and  Newfoundland," 
"The  St.  Lawrence  Basin,"  etc.,  etc.,  etc.  His  "Study  of  Lord  Tennyson's  poem, 
'The  Princess,'"  is  a  masterpiece  of  literary  analysis  and  won  for  him  an  honourable  place 
among  critics.     His  latest  work  is  "A  Plea  For  Literature." 

William  Bell  Dawson,  B.A.,  M.E.,  B.Sc,  C.E.,  F.R.S.C.,engineer  in  charge  of  the  Tidal 
and  Current  Survey,  has  written  widely-known  reports  on  marine  surveying,  one  of  which 
won  for  him  the  Watt  gold  medal  of  the  Institute  of  Civil  Engineers  of  London.  He  was 
also  awarded  the  Gay  prize  of  1,500  francs  by  the  Academy  of  Science,  Paris. 

Alfred  Duclos  Dk  Celles,  C.M.G.,  Lit.D.,  F.R.S.C,  Librarian  of  Parliament,  has  made  rich 
contributions  to  the  historical  and  biographical  literature  of  French  Canada.  His  volumes 
on  "Papineau,"  "Lafontaine,"  and  "Cartier"  are  authoritative  and  of  absorbing  interest, 
while  "A  la  Conqudte  de  la  Liberty  en  France  et  au  Canada,"  "Les  Constitutions  du 
Canada,"  "La  Crise  du  Regime  Parlementaire  "  and  others  of  his  works  are  of  equally  high 
merit.  His  "  Les  Etats  Unis :  Origines,  Institutions,  Developpements"  won  the  highest 
prize  of  the  French  Academy  of  Political  and  Moral  Sciences. 

Ralph  Emerson  De  I^ury,  Ph.D.,  of  the  Dominion  Observatory^,  has  written  " Convection  and 
Stell.'ir  Variation,"  "The  Solar  Rotation"  (with  Dr.  Plaskett)  and  other  treatises. 

Capt.  Edouard  G.  Deville,  surveyor-general,  is  the  author  of  the  book,  "Photographic  Sur- 
veying" (now  in  its  second  edition)  and  of  "Examples  of  Astronomical  and  Geodetic  Cal- 
culations." He  also  wrote  a  pamphlet,  "The  Copying  Camera  of  the  Surveyor-General's 
Office,"  and  several  important  papers  for  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada. 

Frederick  A.  Dixon,  of  the  Department  of  Railways  and  Canals,  is  a  playwright  of  .some  note. 
Among  his  productions  are,  "The  Mayor  of  St.  Brieux"  and  "A  Masque  of  Welcome." 

Arthur  George  Doughty,  C.M.G.,  M.A.,  LLD.,  F.R.CI.,  F.R.S.C,  Dominion  archivist, 
has  won  distinction  as  a  poet,  essayist  .and  historian.  His  ability  in  different  branches  of 
literature  can  not  be  better  demonstrated  than  by  naming  a  few  works  of  note  which  have 
come  from  his  pen.  Among  them  are,  "The  Life  and  Work  of  Tennyson,"  "The  Song 
Storv  of  Francesco  and  Beatrice,"  "The  Fortress  of  Quebec,"  "The  Siege  of  Quebec" 
(with  G.  W.  Parmelee),  "Quebec  Under  Two  Flags"  (with  N.  E.  Dionne),  "The  Struggle 
for  Supremacy,"  the  libretto  of  the  comic  opera  "Bonnie  Prince  Charlie,"  and  numerous 
others. 

Robert  C  Douglas,  C.E.,  of  the  Department  of  Public  Works,  contributed  frequently  to  the 
scientific  press  and  wrote  valuable  reports  on  the  problems  of  commerce  and  navigation. 

D.  B.  Dowling,  B.A.Sc,  F.R.S.C,  of  the  Geological  Survey,  is  the  author  of  several  important 
reports  on  Canada's  coal  areas.  Among  them  are,  "The  Coal  Fields  and  Coal  Resources 
of  Canada/"  "The  Cascade  Coal  Basin,"  and  "Report  on  the  Coal  Fields  of  Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan,  Alberta  and  Eastern  British  Columbia." 

John  A.  Dresser,  M.A.,  geologist,  of  the  Geological  Survey,  is  the  author  of  "Report  on  the 
Coppev  Deposits  of  the  Eastern  Townships  of  Quebec,"  and  "Reconnaissance  along  the 
National  Transcontinental  Railway  in  Southern  Quebec." 

Robert  W.  Ells,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.C,  F.A.G.S.,  geologist,  of  the  Geological  Survey,  has 
written,  in  addition  to  numerous  reports  for  official  publication,  many  papers  for  scientific 
societies  and  their  publications.  His  works  deal  chiefly  with  the  geology  of  the  Gasp6 
region  and  portions  of  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia. 
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Hector  Fabre,  C.M.G.,  F.R.S.C.,  Inte  Commissioner  of  Canada  in  Paris,  wrote  much  on  Can- 
adian national  topics.  Among  his  worlds  are,  "Esquisse  Biographique  sur  le  Chev.  de  Lori- 
mier,"  "Ecrivains  Canadiens,"  "Confederation,  Independence,  Annexation,"  and  "Chroni- 
qiies." 

EuGiiNE  R.  Faribault,  B.Sc,  F.G.S.A.,  geologist,  of  the  Geological  Survey,  has  devoted  much 
study  to  the  gold-bearing  rocks  of  Nova  Scotia  and  is  the  author  of  several  memoirs  on 
that  subject. 

Thomas  Fawcett,  D.L.S.,  of  the  International  Boundary  Survey,  has  written,  "The  Inter- 
national Boundary  from  the  45°  Parallel  to  the  Headwaters  of  the  St.  Croix  River." 

Sir  Sanford  Fleming,  C.E.,  F.G.S.,  F.R.G.S.,  etc.,  etc.,  some-time  engineer  in  the  employ 
of  the  Goverrmient  of  Canada,  has  won  distinction  by  his  writings  on  a  number  of  subjects 
as  well  as  by  his  achievements  as  an  engineer.  Among  his  works  are,  "Time  Reckoning," 
"The  Intercolonial  Railway,"  "Daily  Prayers,"  "Uniform  Standard  Time,"  "The  Pacific 
Cable,"  "England  and  Canada, — Old  to  New  Westminster,"  "Parliamentarj'  vs.  Party 
Government." 

James  Fletcher,  LL.D.,  F.Ii.S.,  F.R.S.C,  late  entomologist  and  botanist,  Central  Experi- 
mental Farm,  was  the  author  of  many  valuable  contributions  to  scientific  literature.  One 
of  his  popular  articles  was  that  on  "Practical  Entomology,"  in  the  transactions  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Canada. 

Joseph  Kearney  Foran,  LL.D.,  assistant  law  clerk  of  the  House  of  Commons,  has  demonstrated 
the  rare  literarj^  abilities  with  which  he  is  endowed  by  his  prolific  production  of  poems, 
tales,  essays,  reviews  and  lectures.  Among  his  works  mav  be  noted,  "  Sunon  the  Abenakis," 
"Tom  Ellis,"  "The  Laws  of  Obligation,"  "The  Spirit  of  the  Age,"  and  "Canadian  Lyrics 
and  other  Poems." 

AcHiLLE  Frechette,  I.S.O.,  formerly  translator  of  the  House  of  Commons,  contributed  in  both 
prose  and  verse  to  different  publications,  winning  high  repute  as  a  litterateur. 

A.  T.  Freed,  inspector  of  weights  and  measures  at  Hamilton,  is  the  author  of  a  "Life  of  Hancock," 
and  a  number  of  poems,  including,  "Canada  to  Britain." 

Alfred  Garneau,  late  translator  of  the  Senate,  was  a  son  of  F.  Garneau  the  famous  historian. 
His  greatest  literary  work  is  the  third  edition  of  his  father's  "History  of  Canada,"  carefully 
revised  and  edited.  He  is  the  author  also  of  a  volume  of  poems  posthumously  pubHshed 
under  the  direction  of  his  son.  Hector  Garneau.  He  wrote  also  many  brochures,  mainly 
historical,  among  the  best  known  of  which  is,  "Les  Seigneurs  de  Frontenac  '' 

Hector  Garneau,  LL.B.,  formerly  of  the  Department  of  Inland  Revenue,  won  a  place  among 
leading  Canadian  authors  l>y  his  contributions  to  French  and  English  periodicals  and  by 
the  volume, — "  Poesies  d'Alfred  Garneau."  He  also  edited  the  fourth  edition  of  the  splendid 
history  written  by  his  grandfather,  F.  X.  Garneau. 

Arthur  Gibson,  chief  assistant  Dominion  entomologist,  is  the  author  of  several  monographs 
and  papers  and  of  mmierous  contributions  to  scientific  journals,  all  dealing  with  the  prob- 
lems and  progress  of  entomology. 

A.  T.  Gilbert  of  the  Central  Experimental  Fann  staff,  was  the  author  of  many  works  on  agri- 
cultural subjects  and  of  "From  Montreal  to  Halifax  and  Return,"  published  in  the  year  of 
Confederation. 

RoDOLPHE  GiRARD,  translator,  of  the  House  of  Commons,  is  a  dramatist  and  author  of  note. 
His  plays  include,  "Fleur  de  Ia's,"  "Le  Conscrit  Imperial,"  "Le  Chien  d'Or,"  and  "A 
laConqueted'unBaiser;"  while  among  his  stories  are,  "Florence,"  "Redemption,"  "Mosai- 
que,"  and  "Marie  Calumet."  The  last-named  romance  was  honoured  by  the  French 
Academy. 

F.  H.  GiSBORNE,  K.C.,  parliamentary  counsel,  is  the  author  of  " The  Duty  of  the  Parent  in  Re- 
lation to  Education,"  and  other  works  of  legal  and  sociological  character. 

F.  N.  GiSBORNE,  F.R.S.C,  was  the  author  of  a  treatise  on  "Automatic  and  Multiplex  Tele- 
graphy" and  other  works  of  technical  and  scientific  character. 
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Leonard  Goodlay,  C.E.,  of  the  Topographical  Survey?,  has  written  for  the  Canadian  Engineer, 
"Calculations  for  the  Stability  and  Displacement  of  Graving  Docks,"  anr]  "Railway  Level- 
ling,"— the  latter  appearing  serially  in  1914. 

Ernest  Green,  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  has  written  series  of  articles  for 
newspapers,  dealing  with  the  war  of  1812-14,  and  is  the  author  of  the  historical  pamphlet, 
"Some  Graves  at  Lundy's  Ivane." 

Francis  W.  Grey,  Lit.D.,  of  the  Dominion  Archives,  has  pviblished  a  play,  "Sixtecn-Ninety," 
a  novel  "Le  Cur4  de  St.  Philippe,"  and  a  volume  of  poems,  also  numerous  articles  in  Can- 
adian magazines. 

Martin  J.  Griffin,  C.M.G.,  TJ^.D.,  parliamentary  librarian,  has  been  known  for  many  years 
as  a  writer  of  ability.  As  a  meml)er  of  the  editorial  staffs  of  leading  Canadian  newspapers 
and  contributor  to  both  Canadian  and  British  magazines,  he  did  much  to  enrich  the  pages 
of  both.  His  column, — "At  Dodsleys, "  in  the  Montreal  Gazette  was  one  of  the  most  ably 
written  departments  of  any  Canadian  newspaper  of  the  time. 

William  L.  Griffith,  secretary  of  the  High  Commissioner's  Office  in  London,  has  written  much 
and  lectured  often  to  advertise  Canada  in  the  Old  Country.  He  is  the  author  of  "The 
Dominion  of  Canada"  in  the  "All  Red"  series. 

Andrew  Halkett,  naturalist,  of  the  Department  of  Marine  and  Fisheries,  is  the  author  of 
"A  Check  List  of  the  Fishes  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada"  in  which  he  deals  wiih  5*i6  species 
of  fish. 

Major  Charles  Frederick  Hamilton,  M.A.,  assistant  Comptroller  of  the  Royal  North  West 
Moimted  Police,  ranks  high  amoi>g  Canadian  journalists  and  is  the  author  (with  W.  L. 
Grant)  of  "The  Life  of  Principal  Grant."  He  is  a  voluminous  contributor  to  Canadian 
and  American  periodicals 

Eugene  Haanel,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.C.,  Director  of  the  Mines  Branch,  Department  of  Mines,  is 
the  author  of  a  great  number  of  valuable  scientific  works,  including  "Mining  Conditions 
in  the  Klondike,"  "Investigation  of  Electric  Shaft  Furnace,"  "The  Location  of  Magnetic 
Ore  Deposits  by  Magnometric  Measurements"  and  many  others. 

William  E.  Harper,  M.A.,  astronomical  observer,  has  written  "The  Orbit  of  88  Tauri,"  and 
other  articles  for  astronomical  publications. 

Bernard  J.  Harrington,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.C.,  sometime  chemist  and  mineralogist  of  the 
Geological  Survey,  was  the  author  of  many  valuable  scientific  works  and  of  "The  Life  of 
Sir  William  Logan." 

W.  H.  Harrington,  F.R.S.C,  of  the  Post  OflEice  Department,  wrote  freely  on  entomological 
topics.     His  scientific  and  popular  articles  number  probably  a  hundred. 

C.  Gordon  Hewitt,  D.Sc,  F.R.S.C,  Dominion  entomologist,  has  contributed  manj'  articles 
on  scientific  subjects  to  various  publications  and  the  transactions  of  different  learned  societies. 
He  is  particularly  well  known  to  the  general  public  for  his  practical  work  towards  the  sup- 
pression of  the  house-f.y,  and  is  the  author  of  several  books  on  the  relation  between  insects 
and  disease. 

William  H.  Hill,  formerly  inspector  of  Customs  for  Nova  Scotia,  wrote  several  valuable  essays 
for  the  Nova  Scotia  Historical  Society. 

Henry  Youle  Hind,  M.A.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.G.S.,  became  one  of  Canada's  great  scientific  explorers 
in  pre-Confederation  days.  The  titles  of  his  published  works  indicate  the  extent  of  his 
labours  and  the  variety  of  his  interests.  Among  them  are,  "  Insects  and  Diseases  Injurious 
to  Wheat,"  "The  RedRiver  Exploring  Expedition  of  1857  and  the  Assiniboine  and  Saskat- 
chewan Expedition  of  1858,"  "Explorations  in  the  Interior  of  the  Labrador  Peninsula," 
"Eighty  Years  Progress  of  North  America,"  "History  of  the  LTniversity  of  King's  College, 
Windsor,  N.S.,"  and  many  others. 

Major  Charles  Alfred  Hodcetts,  M.D.,  chief  of  the  Health  Department  of  the  Commission 
of  Conservation,  has  written  many  papers  and  published  several  pamphlets  on  the  problems 
of  pubHc  health. 
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George  Charles  Hoffmann,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.C,  formerly  of  the  Geological  Survey,  wrote  numer- 
ous reports  and  pamphlets  on  chemistry  and  mineralogy,  including  "Chemical  Contributions 
to  the  Geology  of  Canada,"  also  "The  Eucalyptus  of  Australia." 

Arthur  G.  Hopkins,  B.S.A.,  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  a  leading  veterinary  authority, 
is  the  author  of  the  hand-book,  "  Veterinary  Elements." 

T.  Sterry  Hunt,  F.R.S.C,  of  the  Geological  Survey,  made  chemical  investigations  of  rocks, 
minerals,  mineral  waters,  etc.,  and  wrote,  "The  Goderich  Salt  Region  and  Mr.  H.  Attrill's 
Exploration,"  and  "Petroleum,  its  Geological  Relations,  and  Special  Reference  to  its 
Occurrence  in  Gaspe." 

E.  D.  Ingall,  A.R.S.M.,  of  the  Geological  Survey,  wrote,  "Report  on  Mines  and  Mining  of 
Lake  Superior"  and  "Report  on  the  Iron  Ore  Deposits  Along  the  Kingston  and  Pembroke 
Railway." 

Charles  Canniff  James,  C.M.G.,  F.R.S.C,  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  has  found  time 
during  a  career  devoted  to  the  improvement  of  the  Canadian  farming  industry  and  the 
preparation  of  technical  works  in  that  connection  to  also  write  several  historical  and  literary 
works  of  note.  Among  these  the  following  are  well  known; — "The  Early  History  of 
Amhcrstburg,"  "The  Second  Legislature  of  Upper  Canada,"  "A  Tennyson  Pilgrimage," 
"The  Downfall  of  the  Huron  Nation,"  and  a  "BibHography  of  Canadian  Poetry." 

R.  A.  A.  Johnston,  of  the  Geological  Survey,  wrote  a  bulletin  on,  "  Molvl:>denum  and  Tung- 
sten." 

W.  A.  Johnston,  M.A.,  B.Sc,  of  the  Geological  Survey,  is  the  author  of  "Geology  of  Lake 
Simcoe  Area." 

C  F.  Just,  of  the  Canadian  Immigration  service  in  England,  has  contributed  much'  to 
Canadian  and  British  publications  on  commercial  and  economic  subjects.  He  won  the 
Society  of  Arts  medal  with  his  essay,  "The  Manufacturing  Industries  of  Greater  Britain — 
Canada." 

Thomas  C  Keefer,  C.M.G.,  CE.,  F.R.S.C,  long  connected  with  government  railways,  canals 
and  other  works  and  the  dean  of  the  engineering  profession  in  the  Dominion,  has  written 
a  great  manj^  reports  on  the  problems  of  engineering  and  transportation  which  have  had 
a  great  influence  on  Canadian  affairs.  Two  of  his  early  works, — "The  Philosophy  of 
Railways,"  and  "The  Influence  of  the  Canals  of  Canada  on  Her  Agriculture,"  indicate 
the  comprehensive  scope  of  his  researches  and  observations. 

Joseph  Keele,  B.Sc,  of  the  Geological  Survey,  reported  "A  Reconnaissance  Across  Mackenzie 
Mountains  on  the  Pelly,  Ross  and  Gravel  rivers,  Yukon  and  North-West  Territories," 
ami  (with  Mr.  Ries)  "Clay  and  Shale  Deposits  of  the  Western  provinces." 

E.  M.  Kindle,  B.A.,  M.Sc,  Ph.D.,  invertebrate  paliBontologist,  of  the  Geological  Survey,  wrote 
"The  Onondaga  Fauna  of  the  Allegheny  Region,"  and  other  memoirs. 

William  Frederick  King,  C.M.G.,  I.L.D..  B.A.,  D.T.S.,  F.R.S.C,  Dominion  astronomer? 
has  been  contributing  to  the  scientific  literature  of  Canada  for  thirty-five  years.  His 
works  are  to  be  found  in  the  transactions  of  the  Royal  Societj'  of  Canada,  and  of  the  Royal 
Astronomical  .Society  of  Canada,  in  the  Astrophysical  Journal  and  other  scientific  pubHca- 
tions.  Among  topics  of  his  works  are, — "A  Graphical  Method  of  Predicting  Occultations  of 
Stars  by  the  Moon,"  "The  Dominion  Observatory  at  Ottawa,"  "The  Value  of  Science," 
and  "The  Theory  of  Least  Squares." 

William  Lyon  Mackenzie  King,  C.M.G.,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  Ph.D.,  first  Deputy  Minister  of  Labour, 
wrote  manv  papers  and  reports  on  economic  and  sociological  subjects,  and  a  book, 
"The  Secret  of  Heroism." 

William  Kingsford,  C.E.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.C,  late  of  the  Department  of  Public  Works,  famed 
as  a  historian,  also  did  great  work  for  Canada  as  engineer  on  her  railw.ays,  canals  and  great 
bridges.  His  works  include  "History,  Structure  and  Statistics  of  Plank  Roads,"  "Impres- 
sions of  the  West  and  South,"  "Canadian  Canals,  Their  History  and  Cost."  "A  Canadian 
Political  Coin,"  "Canadian  Arclueology,"  "The  Early  Bibliography  of  Ontario,"  and  his 
magnum  <rpus,  "The  History  of  Canada,"  in  ten  volumes. 
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William  Kirby,  F.R.S.C,  late  collector  of  Cuf?toms  at  Niagara-on-the-Lake,  was  one  of  Can- 
ada's foremost  litterateurs.  His  "Le  Chien  d'Or"  is  often  held  to  be  the  greatest  Canadian 
novel,  his  epie  poem,  "The  U.  E."  and  his  lighter  verse  have  won  high  honour,  while  his 
historical  writings  include  a  noteworthy  volume,  "The  Annals  of  Niagara." 

E.  S.  KiRKPATRioK,  D.D.S.,  formerly  Canadian  Trade  (Commissioner  to  Cuba,  is  the  author  of 
various  stories  and  poems  and  of  a  volume,  "Tales  of  the  St.  John." 

Otto  J.  Klotz,  LL.D.,  C.E.,  D.T.S.,  F.R.S.C,  explorer,  survej'or,  astronomer,  of  the  Dominion 
Observatory,  has  embodied  the  results  of  a  lifetime  of  observation  and  investigation  in 
various  papers  and  reports  which  have  won  deserved  appreciation  from  scientists  and 
scientific  bodies  in  other  countries  as  well  as  in  Canada.  Among  the  .subjects  on  which  he 
has  written  are, — "The  Undograph,"  "Photo-Topography,"  "Longitude  by  Cable," 
Alaska  Boundary  Survey,"  "The  Baird  Glacier,"  "The  South  Seas,"  "Earthquakes," 
"Our  Earth  in  the  Universe,"  and  scores  of  others. 

David  Laird,  late  Intlian  Commissioner,  embodied  much  of  his  great  knowledge  of  the  past 
relations  of  white  and  red  men  in  Canada  in  a  series  of  papers, — "Our  Indian  Treaties." 

Lawrence  M.  Lambe,  F.R.S.C,  vertebrate  paleontologist  of  the  Geological  Survey,  is  the 
author  of  numerous  valuable  scientific  reports  and  papers,  such  as  "The  Vertebrata  of  the 
Oligocene  of  the  Cypress  Hills,"  and  "Pal;Eoniscid  Fishes  from  the  Albert  Shales  of  New 
Brunswick." 

Archibald  Lampman,  F.R.S.C,  who  spent  the  latter  years  of  his  all-too-brief  life  as  a  civil 
servant,  was  probably  the  greatest  of  Canadian-born  i)oets.  Each  passing  year  brings 
new  honour  and  appreciation  to  his  work  and  its  merit  is  now  so  generally  known  that  his 
place  as  a  poet  of  the  greater  English  literature  is  assured.  Wherever  the  English  language 
is  read,  there  his  volumes, — "Among  the  Millet,"  and  "Lyrics  of  Earth," — will  be  gladly 
given  place  in  public  library  and  private  book-shelf. 

A.  C  Lawson,  student  of  Pre-Cambrian  geologj',  wrote  for  the  Geological  Survey,  "On  the  Geo- 
logy of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  Region,"  and  "Report  on  the  Geology  of  the  Rainy  liake 
Region." 

W.  W.  Leach,  B.Sc,  made  a  study  of  the  Crow's  Nest  and  Blairmore  coal  fields  for  the  Geo- 
logical Survey  and  published  "Report  on  the  Telkwa  Valley." 

Sir  James  MacPherson  Le  Moine,  F.R.S.C,  inspector  of  Inland  Revenue,  w.as,  perhaps, 
the  most  famous  of  the  many  litterateurs  who  have  sprung  from  the  old  city  of  Quebec. 
His  literarj'  talents  were  devoted  to  natural  and  historical  subjects  and  his  works  include, 
"L'Ornithologic  du  Canada,"  six  volumes  of  the  "Maple  Leaves"  series,  "The  Tourists 
Note  Book,"  "Quebec,  Past  and  Present,"  "The  Scot  in  New  France,"  "Chronicles  of  the 
St.  Lawrence,"  "Canadian  Heroines,"  "The  Birds  of  Quebec,"  and  many  others. 

O.  E.  LeRoy,  B.A.;  M.Sc,  of  the  Geological  Survey,  made  a  " Preliminarj^  Report  on  a  Portion 
of  the  Main  Coast  of  British  Columbia  and  Adjacent  Islands,  Nanaimo  and  New  West- 
minster Districts,"  and  also  wrote,  "The  Geology  and  Ore  Deposits  of  Phoenix,  Boundary 
District,  British  Columbia." 

William  Dawson  Le  Sueur,  B.A.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.C,  for  many  years  of  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment, has  a  proud  record  as  a  litterateur.  His  contributions  to  Canadian  and  English 
periodicals  first  demonstrated  his  powers  as  an  essayist.  "The  Poetry  of  Matthew  Arnold," 
"Bernardin  de  St.  Pierre,"  "The  Future  of  Morality,"  and  other  productions  of  rare  ex- 
cellence, dealing  with  widely  varying  subjects,  proved  the  breadth  of  his  literarj'  scope. 
Later,  he  turned  his  attention  largely  to  Canadian  history  and  delivered  a  memorable  lecture 
on  the  methods  and  purposes  of  historic  research  before  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada,  of 
which  he  was  then  president.  His  magnum  opus  in  history  is  a  life  of  William  Lyon  Mac- 
kenzie. 

John  W.  Lethaby,  LL.B.,  of  the  Department  of  Marine  and  Fisheries,  Victoria,  B.C.,  has  re- 
cently published  a  book  of  tales  entitled,  "Slave  Stories,"  which  has  been  cordially  received 
by  the  reading  public. 
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EiNAR  LiNDEMAN,  M.E.,  of  the  Mines  Branch,  has  recorded  his  investigations  of  iron  deposits 
and  resources  in  a  number  of  valuable  reports. 

Sir  William  Logan,  founder  of  Canadian  geology,  and  of  the  Geological  Survey,  made  numerous 
reports  and  contributions  to  scientific  periodicals  and  learned  societies.  The  results  of  his 
investigations  are  summarized  in,  "'Geology  of  Canada,  1863,"  a  classic  on  Canadian 
geology.  He  also  prepared  a  geological  map  of  Canada,  published  in  1866,  on  a  scale  of 
25  miles  to  1  inch.  Another  of  his  works  was,  "Section  of  the  Coal  Measures  as  Developed 
at  the  Joggins,  Nova  Scotia,  from  the  Neighljourhood  of  West  Ragged  Reef  to  Minudie." 

Albert  Peter  Low,  B.Sc,  LL.D.,  lately  Deputy  Minister  of  the  Department  of  Mines,  is  one 
of  Canada's  greatest  living  explorers.  The  results  of  his  long  years  of  research  in  the  sub- 
Arctic  regions  are  embodied  in  many  official  reports  of  great  interest  and  value  and  his 
book,  "The  Cruise  of  the  Neptune,"  tells  the  storj^  of  that  famous  expedition  to  Northern 
wilds  to  claim  for  Canada  the  islands  of  the  icy  seas.  His  "Report  on  Explorations  in  the 
Labrador  Peninsula"  is  one  of  the  most  splendid  of  the  records  of  the  Geological  Survey. 

J.  A.  MacDonald,  of  the  Topographical  Surveys,  has  written  for  the  Canadian  Engineer,,  "Pro- 
blems in  Land  Survey  Work,"  and  for  the  Railway  Age  Gazette,  "Simple  Method  of  Ob- 
taining Time  and  Azimuth." 

Thomas  MacFarlane,  F.R.S.C,  late  of  the  Geological  Survey,  and  Departments  of  Customs 
and  Inland  Revenue,  was  a  pioneer  of  the  Imperial  Federation  propaganda  and  aided  it 
strongly  with  his  pen.  He  was  also  the  author  of,  "To  the  Andes," — the  account  of  a  tour 
of  exploration,  and  of  "Metallic  Currency  of  the  British  Empire." 

George  C.  Mackenzie,  B.Sc,  of  the  Mines  Branch,  has  written  numerous  reports,  and  articles 
regarding  iron  deposits  in  Canada  and  their  utilization. 

William  Mackenzie,  secretary  of  Imperial  and  Foreign  Correspondence  in  the  Privy  Council 
Office,  long  and  popularly  known  as  a  journalist,  has  recently  published  his  reminiscences 
of  Canadian  public  affairs  in  a  series  of  articles  of  absorbing  interest. 

James  M.  Macoun,  C.M.G.,  of  the  CJeoIogical  Survey,  has  embodied  results  of  more  than  thirty 
years  of  exploratory  work  in  all  parts  of  Canada  in  many  ofKcial  reports  and  papers  and  in 
articles  in  the  journals  of  the  Can.adian  Forestry  As.sociation  and  the  Ottawa  Field  Natural- 
ists Club.  Among  his  works  are  "A  Check  List  of  Canadian  Plants,"  and  (with  John 
Macoun)  "A  Catalogue  of  Canadian  Birds." 

John  Macoun,  F.L.C,  F.R.S.C,  naturalist,  of  the  Geological  Survey,  Canada's  great  botanist, 
has  prepared  many  important  works  on  that  branch  of  science.  He  is  the  author  of,  "Mani- 
toba and  the  Great  Northwest,"  "The  Forests  of  Canada,"  and  other  monographs,  also 
a  standard  "Catalogue  of  Canadian  Plants." 

William  T.  Macoun,  horticulturist  of  the  Central  Experimental  Farm,  has  contributed  valu- 
able articles  on  natural  science  to  the  "Ottawa  Naturalist"  and  other  publications. 

Robert  G.  Macpiierson,  postmaster  at  Vancouver,  B.C.,  is  a  contributor  to  the  Canadian 
Magazine  and  other  periodicals. 

Charles  Mair,  F.R.S.C,  of  the  Dominion  Lands  office  at  Lethbridge,  has  been  known  as  a  poet 
and  author  for  more  than  forty  years.  His  works  include,  "Dreamland  and  Other  Poems," 
"Tecumseh,"  "The  Last  Bison,"  "Through  the  Mackenzie  Basin,"  and  "Canada  in  the 
Far  West."  His  work  is  declared,  by  eminent  critics,  to  be  of  the  highest  standard.  He  is 
still  writing. 

Wyatt  Malcolm,  M.A.,  of  the  Geological  Survey,  is  the  author  of,  "Oil  and  Gas  Prospects 
of  the  Northwest  Provinces  of  Canada." 

G.  S.  Malloch,  B.A.,  B.Sc,  assistant  geologist  of  the  Geological  Survey,  has  written  "The 
Bighorn  Coal  Basin,  Alberta,"  and  "The  Groundhog  Coal  Basin." 

Charles  H.  Masters,  M.A.,  K.C,  reporter  in  the  Supreme  Court,  edited  "Canadian  Appeals 
to  the  Privy  Council,"  and  is  the  author  of  "The  Manual  of  Supreme  Court  Practice." 
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George  F.  Matthew,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  D.Sc.,.  F.R.S.C,  formerly  surveyor  of  Customs  at  St. 
John,  N.B.,  is  a  geologist  of  wide  inmo  and  has  contriluited  many  articles  on  the  geology  of 
the  Maritime  Provinces  to  leading  scientific  journals,  and  to  the  memoirs  of  the  Geological 
Survey.  Among  his  works  are  "Tidal  Erosion  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy, "  "A  Village  of  the 
Stone  Age  at  Bocabec, "  and  "Impressions  of  Cuba." 

James  J.  McArthur,  D.Ii.S.,  assistant  International  Boundary  Commissioner,  is  the  author  of 
"Photo-Topography  and  Its  Development." 

R.  G.  McCoNNEiL.  B.A.,  of  the  Geological  Survey,  is  a  high  authority  on  the  geologj'  and 
mineral  resources  of  North-Westcrn  Canada,  and  hiscontributions  on  this  subject  to  the 
scientific  literature  of  Canada  are  regarded  as  standard  authorities.  He  is  the  author  of 
"Exploration  in  the  Yukon  and  Mackenzie  Basins,"  and  of  "Report  on  the  Klondike." 

F.  A.  McCoRD,  LL.B.,  late  law  clerk  of  the  House  of  Commons,  was  the  author  of  "Errors  in 
Canadian  History,"  and  of  "A  Handbook  of  Canadian  Dates." 

John  McDonneli,,  B.A.,  of  the  Geodetic  Survey,  wrote  "On  Quadratic  Residues"  for 
the  .American  Mathematical  Society 

F.  A.  McDiAUMiD,  M.A.,  of  the  Dominion  Obsei'vatory,  wrote  "Determination  of  the  141st 
Meridian,"  and  other  articles  for  scientific  journals. 

John  Lorn  McDoucall,,  C.M.G.,  late  Auditor-General,  wrote  able  papers  on  financial  prob- 
lems, including  one  for  the  British  Association. 

;\nthony  McGill,  B.A.,  B.Sc,  LI,.D.,  F.R.S.C,  chief  analyst.  Department  of  Inland  Revenue, 

has  written  many  papers  and  chemical  treatises  for  learned  societies  and  publications.    One 

of  his  notable  productions  is  "Viscosity  in  Liquids  and  Instruments  for  its  Measurement." 
Wm.  McInnes,  B.A.,  F.R.S.C.,  geologist  and  explorer,  of  the  Geological  Survey,  wrote  "Report 

on  a  Part  of  the  Northwest  Territories  Drained  by  the  Winisk  and  Attawapiskat  Rivers," 

also  "The  Basins  of  Nelson  and  Churchill  Rivers  " 
Angus  McKay,  superintendent  of  the  Dominion  Experimental  Farm  at  Indian  Head,  Sask., 

has  written  and  lectured  on,  "Tree  Planting,"  and  on  "Good  Seed  and  Clean  Farming," — 

subjects  of  paramount  importance  in  the  West. 
J.  A.  J.  McKenna,  LL.D.,  Inspector  of  Indian  Schools  in  the  West,  is  the  author  of  "The  Hudson 

Bay  Route,"  "Sir  John  Thompson,"  and  other  monographs. 

Simon  J.  McLean,  B.A  ,  LL.B.,  Ph.D.,  Dominion  Railway  Commissioner,  has  contributed 
special  articles  to  different  publications  and  is  the  author  of  "An  Early  Chapter  in  Quebec 
Railway  History." 

Edmund  A.  Meredith,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  first  Deputy  Minister  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
wrote  freely  on  sociological,  economic  and  other  topics,  his  works  including,  "An  Essay 
on  the  Oregon  Question,"  "Friendless  and  Neglected  Children,"  "Compulsory  Education 
in  Crime,"  "Emendations  in  Shakespf.are,"  "National  Language  and  National  Manners," 
"Miss  Dix,  Philanthropist,"  and  other  papers  and  pamphlets. 

Edward  Miai.l,  late  Commissioner  of  Inland  Revenue,  contributed  frequently  to  the  Canadian 
press.  His  most  noted  production  was  entitled,  "Various  Forms  and  Functions  of  Govern- 
ment." 

James  Mills,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Dominion  Railway  Commissioner,  is  the  author  of  "The  First 
Principles  of  Agriculture"  (Thos.  Shaw,  collab.). 

Frederick  Montizambept,  I.S.O.,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S.E.,  D.C.L.,  Director- General  of  Public 
Health,  has  written  many  authoritative  papers  on  Quarantine,  Vaccination,  Sanitation  and 
allied  topics. 

Henry  J.  Morgan,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.C,  who  spent  many  years  in  the  civil  service,  was  the  greatest 
compiler  of  biographical  information  Canada  ever  had.  His  "Canadian  Men  and  Women 
of  the  Times,"  became  a  standard  work  of  reference  from  the  day  of  its  first  publication  in 
1898,  and  the  later  edition,  1912,  is  a  still  larger  and  more  valuable  work.  Dr.  Morgan 
also  wTote  much  on  historical  and  political  subjects  and  upon  the  natural  attractions  of 
Canada. 
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RoBEKT  M.  Motherwell,  M.A.,  of  the  Dominion  Observatory,  is  the  author  of  "Comet  1908  c 

(Morehouse),"  and  of  "Double  Star  Measures." 

Thomas  Miilvey,  B.A.,  K.C.,  Under  Secretary  of  State,  was  om;  of  the  founders  and  a  leading 
contributor  to  the  Canadian  Magazine.      He  has  published   "The  Canadian  Shipping 

Statutes." 

Martin  Murphy,  C.E  ,  D.Sc,  of  the  Transcontinenal  Railway,  Edmonton,  has  written  for 
professional  pulilications  and  won  a  medal  at  the  World's  Fair  of  185)3  for  a  treatise  on 
bridge  building. 

A.  MiTRRAY,  an  early  enthusiast  of  the  Geological  Survey,  studied  the  stratigraphy  of  the  sedi- 
mentary formations  of  Ontario,  upon  which  he  made  numerous  reports.  His  results  are 
summarized  in  "Geology  of  Canada,  1863." 

D.  H.  Nelles,  D.L.S.,  of  the  Geodetic  Survey,  is  the  author  of  "Precise  Level  Results  in  the 
Yukon,"  and  other  works  on  engineering  subjects. 

Byron  Nichoison  of  the  Senate  staff  is  a  versatile  writer,  and  his  i)roductions  include,  "The 
Ethics  of  War,"  "The  Influence  of  Literature,"  "The  Resources  of  Canada,"  "Impressions 
Abroad,"  "The  French-Canadian,"  "In  Old  Quebec,"  and  other  prose  works;  also  a  volume 
of  poems. 

D.  B.  Nugent,  M.A.,  of  the  Dominion  Observatory,  wrote  "Personal  Errors  of  Bisection  in 
Mcridan  Circle  Work." 

Garrett  O'Connor,  of  the  Railway  Mail  Service,  is  a  gifted  Celt,  whose  verses  have  been  wel- 
comed by  periodical  publications  whenever  offered.  Mr.  O'Connor  is  the  originator  of 
the  idea  of  building  an  international  memorial  bridge  at  Niagara  Falls  to  celebrate  the 
hundred  years  of  peace  between  Canada  and  the  United  States. 

William  Ogilvie,  F.R.G.S.,  a  truly  great  explorer,  and  the  heroic  figure  of  the  Yukon  gold 
rush,  wrote  many  splendid  reports  of  his  toil  and  victories  in  the  remote  regions  of  Alaska, 
and  several  monographs  such  as  "In  the  North  Western  Wilds,"  and  "Down  the  Yukon." 
His  posthumous  work,  "Early  Days  in  the  Yukon,"  is  one  of  the  great  records  of  achieve- 
ment of  the  men  of  the  Canadian  civil  service. 

Noel  J.  Ogilvie,  D.L.S.,  of  the  International  Boundary  Survey,  is  the  author  of  "The  South- 
Eastern  Alaska  Boundary." 

Francis  Charles  Trench  O'Hara,  Deputy  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  duringthe  career 
in  journalism  which  preceded  his  entry  into  the  civil  service,  contributed  many  short  stories, 
sketches  and  special  articles  to  Canadian  and  American  periodicals.  He  is  also  author  of 
the  book,  "Snapshots  from  Boy  Life." 

James  Macdonald  Oxley.  LL.B.,  resigned  a  position  in  the  Department  of  Marine  and  Fisheries 
to  devote  himself  to  literature  and  has  become  one  of  the  great  writers  of  modern  books  of 
travel  and  adventure.     A  score  of  his  books  may  be  found  in  any  good  public  library. 

Thomas  H.  Parker,  B.A.,  of  the  Dominion  Observatory,  wrote  " The  Orbit  of  W.UrsaeMajoris," 
and  other  astronomical  papers. 

Hon.  J.  C.  Patterson  was  a  civil  servant  before  he  became  M.P.,  Cabinet  minister,  and  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of  Manitoba.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Canadian  Magazine,  and 
a  contributor  to  its  pages. 

Thomas  C.  Patterson,  late  postmaster  of  Toronto,  was  a  voluminous  writer  as  correspondent 
and  editor  of  leading  newspapers  and  was  the  author  of  the  pamphlet,  "The  Race  for  the 
Mitre." 

Ma.ior  William  M.  Patterson,  formerly  postmaster  and  collector  of  Customs  at  Frelighsburg, 
Quebec,  soldier  and  horticulturist,  has  written  authoritative  works  on  historical  subjects  and 
viticulture. 

John  S.  Pi-askett,  B.A.,  F.R.S.C.,  astronomer,  is  a  proHfic  writer  on  astronomical  and  allied 
scientific  subjects.     Among  his  works  are,  "The  Character  of  the  Star  Image  in  Spectro- 
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graphic  Work,"  "Probable  Errors  of  Radial  Velocity  Determination,"  and  "The  f?oiar 
Rotation  in  1912." 

Sir  Joseph  Pope,  K.C.M.G.,  C.V.O.,  1.8.0.,  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  External  Affairs, 
has  been  recognized  as  one  of  Canada's  great  biographers  since  the  publication  of  that  not- 
able work,  "Memoirs  of  the  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald."  Besides  this  splendid 
production,  Sir  Joseph  is  the  author  of  "Jacques  Cartier,  His  Life  and  Vovages,"  "Con- 
federation," "The  Royal  Tour  of  Canada,"  "The  Dawn  of  Astronomy," '"The  Flag  of 
Canfida,"  and  other  works,  each  an  admirable  treatise  of  its  subject  and  a  source  of  added 
credit  to  the  distinguished  author. 

W.  T.  R.  Preston,  who  formerly  represented  Canada  as  Immigration  Commissioner  and 
Trade  Commissioner  in  Europe  and  the  Orient,  won  a  medal  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  London, 
by  his  essay,  "French-Canadians  and  their  Relationship  to  the  Crown."  He  is  now  en- 
gaged upon  a  memoir  of  Lord  Strathcona. 

Edward  Ernest  Prince,,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.C,  Commissioner  of  Fisheries,  is  the  author  of  "Colours 
of  Animals,"  "Fishing  Industries  and  Resources  of  Canada,"  "After-Gleams  from  Quebec 
Battlefields,"  and  of  scientific  reports  and  papers  too  many  to  mention. 


J.  H.  Bertram 

Collector  of  Customs 

Toronto 


Walter  Todd 

Secretary 

Civil  Service  Association,  Ottawa 
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Secretary 
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J.  L.  Rannie,  B.A.Sc,  D.T.S.,  of  the  Geodetic  Survey  wrote,  "The  Geodetic  Survey  of  Canada" 
for  the  transactions  of  the  University  of  Toronto  Engineering  Society. 

F.  B.  Reid,  B.A.Sc,  of  the  Geodetic  Survey,  is  the  author  of  "Precise  Levelling  in  Canada" 
published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society  of  Canada. 

Leopold  Reinecke,  of  the  Geological  Survey,  has  contributed  to  the  memoirs  of  the  Survey 
and  to  the  bulletin  of  the  Canadian  Mining  Institute.  He  compiled  "The  Bibliography 
of  Canadian  Geology." 

J.  Richardson,  of  the  Geological  Survey  made  exhaustive  studies  in  the  geology  of  the  Gasp6 
peninsula,  of  other  parts  of  Quebec  and  of  western  British  Columbia.  He  wrote  "On  the 
Coal-Fields  of  Vancouver  and  Queen  Charlotte  Islands,"  "  OntheCoal-Fieldsof  the  East  Coast 
of  Vancouver  Island,"  and  "On  the  Coal-Fields  of  Nanaimo,  Comox,  Cowichan,  Burrard 
Inlet  and  Sooke,  British  Columbia." 

C.  Robb,  of  the  Geological  Survey,  published  results  of  his  researches  in  "On  the  Coal  Mines 
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of  the  Eastern  or  Sydney  Coal-Field  of  Cape  Breton,  Nova  Scotia,"  and  "Explorations  and 
Surveys  in  Cape  Breton,  Nova  Scotia." 

Lloyd  Roberts  of  the  Immigration  Branch,  Department  of  the  Interior,  is  a  rising  writer  of 
verse  and  short  stories.  His  productions  have  appeared  in  many  periodicals  and  his  col- 
lected verse  is  to  appear  in  a  volume  entitled,  "England  Over-Seas." 

Henry  H.  Robehtson,  K.C,  special  examiner  in  the  High  Court  of  Justice  at  Hamilton,  has 
written  some  valuable  historical  monographs,  including,  "Titus  Simons,  Quartermaster," 
"Burgoyne's  Loyal  Americans,"  and  "The  Gore  District  Militia." 

Sydney  Roe,  secretary  to  the  Minister  of  Customs,  still  does  literary  work  of  the  style  which 
won  him  an  enviable  reputation  before  he  entered  the  service.  He  contributes  in 
prose  and  verse  to  different  publications  and  is  well  known  to  many  readers  as  "The 
Mace." 

Gordon  Rogers,  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  poet,  dramatist,  story-writer  and  cartoonist, 
is  well  known  to  readers  of  magazines  everywhere  for  the  brightness  and  variety  of  his 
contributions.  The  pages  of  the  Civilian  have  often  been  enriched  by  the  work  of 
his  pen. 

LiEUT.-CoL.  S.  C.  D.  Roper,  late  of  the  Census,  contributed  to  scientific  periodicals  and  founded 
"The  Statistical  Year  Book." 

R^Ciis  Roy,  of  the  Department  of  Marine  and  Fisheries,  is  one  of  the  shining  lights  of  French- 
Canadian  Hterature.  Short  stories  and  descriptive  sketches  of  the  days  of  the  Old  Regime 
from  his  pen,  won  enviable  favour  and  he  has  turned  his  attention  to  the  dramatic  field 
with  equal  success.  Among  his  productions  of  the  latter  class  are,  "On  Demande  un 
Acteur,"  "I.es  Consultations  Gratuites,"  "Nous  Divor^ons,"  "Le  Premier  Prix,"  and  a 
number  of  others. 

Frederick  Edward  Molynexjx  St.  John,  late  gentleman  usher  of  the  Black  Rod,  was  a  soldier 
who  turned  journahst.  He  was  sent  by  the  Toronto  Globe  as  special  correspondent  with  the 
Wolseley  expedition  to  the  Red  River  in  1870,  to  qiiell  the  uprising  there.  His  letters  are 
of  great  historical  value.  As  the  result  of  a  mission  with  Lord  Dufferin's  party  on  his  visit 
to  British  Columbia  in  1877,  he  produced  a  book.  "A  Sea  of  Mountains."  He  was  the  author 
also  of  "Under  the  Mistletoe,"  and  other  society  plays. 

Edward  Sapir,  Ph.D.,  ethnologist  of  the  Geological  Survey,  has  written,  "Abnormal  Types 
of  Speech  in  Nootka,"  and  "Noun  Reduplication  in  Comox,  a  Salish  Language  of  Van- 
couver Island." 

William  Saunders,  C.M.G.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.C.,  for  many  years  Director  of  Dcminion  Experi- 
mental Farms,  wrote  a  great  deal  on  topics  connected  with  scientific  agriculture.  Much 
of  his  work  is  to  be  found  in  "The  Canadian  Entomologist,"  which  he  edited  for  thirteen 
years.     His  book,  "Insects  Injurious  to  Fruit"  has  gone  through  several  editions. 

Paul  Marc  Sauvalle,  translator,  Department  of  Mines,  is  the  author  of  "La  Loi  de  Concili- 
ation," "Manuel  des  Assemblies  Delib^rantes,"  "Louisiane,  Mexique,  Canada,"  and  other 
works. 

Hugh  S.  de  Schmid,  M.E.,  of  the  Mines  Branch,  is  the  author  of  "Mica;  Its  Occurrence,  Ex- 
ploitation and  Uses. " 

Duncan  Campbell  Scott,  F.R.S.C,  Deputy-Superintendent-General  of  Indian  Affairs,  has 
added  greatly  to  the  volume  and  richness  of  Canadian  literature.  His  volume  of  poems, — 
"The  Magic  House,"  gave  him  place  in  the  front  rank  of  poets,  and  his  later  works  have 
demonstrated  the  continuing  fruitfulness  of  his  gift  of  poesy.  "Labour  and  the  Angel," 
and  "New  World  Lyrics  and  Ballads"  are  worthy  successors  to  the  earlier  volume.  In 
fiction  his  name  is  borne  by  "In  the  Village  of  Viger,"  and  in  history  he  is  known  by  his 
"Life  of  Simcoe."  Many  short  stories  and  poems  from  his  pen  are  to  be  found  in  the 
magazines. 

A.  R.  C.  Selwyn,  C.M.G.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.R.S.C,  etc.,  who  succeeded  Sir 
William  Logan  as  Director  of  the  Geological  Survey,  was  the  author  of  "Report  on  Ex- 
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plorations  in  British  Columbia,"  "Report  of  Observiitions  on  the  Stratigraphy  of  the  Quebec 
Group  and  the  Older  Crystalline  Rocks  of  Canada,"  "Notes  of  a  Geological  Reconnaissance 
from  I;ake  Superior  by  the  English  and  Winnipeg  Rivers  to  Fort  Garry,"  "Notes  on  the 
Geology  of  the  Southeastern  Portion  of  the  Province  of  Quebec,"  and  of  other  scientific 
works  of  like  note  and  value. 

Adam  Shortt,  C.M.G.,  M.A.,  IjL.D.,  F.R.S.C,  Civil  Service  Commissioner  has  written  much 
on  economic  and  historical  subjects.  Noteworthy  among  his  productions  are,  "Imperial 
Preferential  Trade  froTn  a  Canadian  Point  of  View/'  "Lord  Sydenham."  and  "Documents 
Relating  to  the  Constitutional  History  of  Canada." 

F.  T.  Shutt,  M.A.,  F.I.C.,  F.C.S.,  F.R.S.C,  Dominion  Chemist,  has  written  much  concerning 
the  subjects  of  his  investigations.  Among  his  works  are  "The  Purification  of  Peaty  Waters 
by  Freezing,"  "The  Mineral  Constituents  of  Ottawa  River  Water,"  and  "The  Nitrogen 
Compounds  in  Rain  and  Snow." 

Harlan  I.  Smith,  archaeologist  of  the  Geological  Survey,  has  written  "  Archaeology  of  the  Thomp- 
son River  Region,  British  Columbia,"  "Archaeology  of  the  Gulf  of  Georgia  and  Puget 
Sound,"  and  other  memoirs. 

William  Smith,  B.A.,  I.S.O.,  of  the  Archives,  formerly  of  the  Post  Office  Department,  is  an 
authority  on  colonial  history  and  has  written  numerous  articles  on  historical  subjects  for 
publication  in  England  and  the  States  as  well  as  in  Canada. 

L.  J.  R.  Steckei,,  C.E.,  late  of  the  Department  of  Public  Works,  wrote  many  essays  and  papers 
on  engineering  and  scientific  topics  which  won  him  honour  in  Europe  as  well  as  in  America. 

Ch.\bles  H.  Sternberg,  M.A.,  collector,  of  the  Geological  Survey,  has  added  to  his 
lectures  and  reports  a  volume,  "The  Life  of  a  Fossil  Hunter." 

Elihu  Stewart,  D.L.S.,  late  chief  of  the  Forestry  Branch,  Department  of  the  Interior,  numbers 
among  his  works  "The  Forestry  Problem  in  Canada,"  "The  Establishment  of  Fur 
Farms,"  "Forests  and  Water  Supply,"  and  "The  Mackenzie  River  Territory." 

R.  M.  Stewart,  M.A.,  C.E.,  superintendent  of  the  Dominion  Time  Service,  has  written,  for 
the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society,  a  number  of  articles,  including  "Personality 
with  the  Transit  Micrometer,"  "A  New  Form  of  Clock  Synchronization,"  and  others. 

R.  F.  Stupart,  F.R.S.C,  Director  of  the  Magnetic  Observatory  at  Toronto,  has  written,  among 
other  scientific  articles  and  reports,  "The  Chinook  in  Southern  Alberta, "  and  "Barometric 
Pressures   and   Weather  Types." 

Benjamin  Sulte,  F.R.S.C,  formerly  of  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  Department  of  Militia 
and  Defence  is  another  of  the  great  litterateurs  of  French  Canada  who  have  likewise  done 
good  work  as  civil  servants.  Mr.  Suite  won  his  literary  spurs  long  before  he  entered  the 
service  and  every  year  of  his  long  career  has  added  something  to  his  laurels.  History  and 
poetry  have  inspired  his  pen  and  his  collected  works  would  "form  a  small  library."  AJnong 
his  scores  of  books,  pamphlets,  essays,  reviews  and  other  productions  may  be  mentioned, 
"Les  Laurentiennes,"  "Les  Chants  Nouveaux,"  "Histoire  des  Trois-Rivieres,"  "Histoire 
des  Canadiens  Frangais,"  "Pages  d'Histoire  du  Canada,"  "The  Origin  of  the  French- 
Canadians,"  "History  of  the  Province  of  Quebec,"  and  "La  Bataille  de  Chateauguay." 

"The  Poet  Low  Rate"  is  the  sobriquet  of  a  versifier  whose  contributions  to  the  Civilian 
never  fail  to  attract  attention.  His  methods  of  treatment  are  as  varied  as  the  subjects  that 
he  chooses,  and  sober  counsel  and  sharp  criticism  are,  alike,  clothed  by  his  pen  in  racy 
garb. 

J.  M.  SwAiNE,  assistant  Dominion  entomologist,  has  charge  of  the  work  of  the  Division  of 
Entomology  in  regard  to  forest  insects  and  has  written  monographs  and  papers  on  that 
subject,  both  for  scientific  organizations  and  for  general  public  information. 

Mgr.  Cyprien  Tanguay,  Lit.D.,  F.R.S.C,  distinguished  as  a  prelate  and  genealogist,  was  for 
many  years  on  the  staff  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  being  chiefly  employed  in  in- 
vestigations connected  with  the  Archives.  Besides  many  official  reports,  he  wrote  "Le 
Repertoire  du  Clerg^  Canadienpar  Ordre  Chronologique,"  and  "  Dictionnaire  Gen^alogique 
des  Families  Canadiennes,  depuis  la  Fondation  de  la  Colonie  jusqu'a  nos  Jours." 
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Joseph  Tass6,  F.R.S.C,  sometime  translator  on  the  House  of  Commons  staff,  was  the  author 
of  a  number  of  works  of  note,  including  "Philemon  Wright  ou  Colonisation  et  Commerce 
de  Bois, "  "Le  Chemin  de  Fer  Canadian  Pacifique, "  and  "La  Vallfe  de  I'Outaouais. " 
[John  Thorburn,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  late  librarian  of  the  Geological  Survey  and  Civil  Service  Exam- 
iner, wrote  freely  on  educational  and  literary  subjects  and  his  works  are  highly  valued 
wherever  known. 

W.  Maxwell  Tobey,  M.A.,  D.T.S.,  of  the  Geodetic  Survey,  is  the  author  of  "Geodetic 
Results  and  Their  Practical  Meaning,"  and  "An  Abridged  Method  of  Latitude  Compu- 
tation." 

Alpheus  Todd,  C.M.G.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.C,  first  Librarian  of  Parliament,  was  the  author  of 
several  famous  works  on  constitutional  government,  including  "Parliamentary  Govern- 
ment in  England,"  and  "Parliamentary  Government  in  British  Colonies."  After  his  death, 
his  son  Lieut. -Col.  A.  H.  Todd,  also  of  the  Library,  edited  and  published  new  editions  of 
these  works. 

James  B.  Tyrrell,  C.E.,  D.L.S.,  formerly  of  the  Geological  Survey,  published,  in  addition  to 
official  reports  of  his  extensive  explorations  and  surveys  in  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  region, 
and  around  Hudson  Bay,  a  noteworthy  book  entitled,  "Across  the  Sub-Arctics  of  Canada." 

H.  G.  Vennor,  of  the  Geological  Survey,  summarized  his  researches  in  the  work,  "On  Ex- 
plorations and  Surveys  in  Frontenac,  Leeds,  and  Lanark  Counties,  with  notes  on  the' 
Plmnbago  of  Buckingham,  and  Apatite  of  Templeton  and  Portland  townships,  Ottawa 
county." 

M.\.tthew  F.  Walsh  was  formerly  well  known  to  Canadian  magazine  and  newspaper  readers 
for  his  writings  under  the  nom-de-plume  of  "Brannagh." 

Henry  McDonald  Walters,  of  the  Department  of  Public  Works,  published,  several  years 
ago,  a  volume  of  "Civil  Service  Jingles,"  which,  with  his  contributions  to  different  periodical 
publications,  gave  evidence  of  a  literary  gift  equalling  his  well-known  histrionic  abilities. 

"Silas  Wegg"  is  the  nom-de-plume  under  which  a  well-known  civil  servant  insists  on  hiding 
his  identity.  He  writes  in  a  quaintly  original  style  and  his  fortnightly  contributions  of 
humorous  philosophy  are  a  never-failing  source  of  pleasure  to  the  readers  of  the  Civilian. 

A.  0.  Wheeler,  F.R.G.S.,  of  the  Topographical  Surveys,  is  the  author  of  "The  Selkirk  Range" 
(in  two  volumes),  and  of  a  paper  on  "Photographic  Methods  Employed  in  the  Canadian 
Topographical  Surveys,"  read  before  the  International  Geographical  Congress. 

James  White,  C.E.,  F.R.G.S.,  F.R.S.C,  assistant  to  the  chairman  of  the  Commission  of  Con- 
servation, has  published  many  works  on  geographical,  topographical  and  allied  subjects, 
among  them  being,  "Altitudes  in  Canada,"  "Maps  and  Map-making  in  Canada,"  "Atlas 
of  Canada,"  "The  Ashburton  Treaty,"  "The  Oregon  and  San  Juan  Boundaries,"  "The 
Labrador  Boundary,"  "Place  Names  in  Ontario,"  and  many  others. 

Robert  S.  White,  collector  of  Customs  at  Montreal,  is  the  author  of  "The  Canal  Tolls  Question," 
"The  Newspaper  of  the  Past  and  Present,"  and  numerous  papers  on  trade  topics. 

Liect.-Col.  William  White,  C.M.G.,  late  Deputy  Postmaster  General,  was  the  author  of 
"The  Annals  of  Canada,"  and  also  prepared  the  "Post  Office  Gazetteer." 

Joseph  F.  Whiteaves,  F.G.S.,  F.R.S.C,  palaeontologist  of  the  Geological  Survey,  wrote  numer- 
ous papers  and  treatises  for  learned  societies  and  scientific  publications  and  contributed 
many  valuable  volumes  to  the  publications  of  the  Survey.  Of  special  interest  are  his 
reports  on  fossil  remains  in  the  regions  of  Lake  Winnipeg,  the  Queen  Charlotte  Islands  and 
the  Mackenzie  basin. 

G.  W.  Wicksteed,  Q.C,  who  was  Law  Clerk  to  the  Parliament  of  Canada  from  1841  to  1867, 
was  a  frequent  contributor  of  both  prose  and  verse  to  Canadian  periodicals.  His  poems 
were  published  in  book  form  under  the  title,  "Waifs  in  Verse." 

EzEKiEL  Stone  Wiggins,  M.D.,  during  his  long  connection  with  the  Civil  Service,  devoted 
much  attention  to  meterological  and  astronomical  research  and  his  fame  as  a  "weather 
prophet"  was  nution-wide.  His  published  works  include  "The  Architecture  of  the 
Heavens,"  "The  Daj's  of  the  Creation,"  and  other  books. 
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A.  W.  G.  Wilson,  B.Sc,  Ph.D.,  of  the  Mines  Branch,  is  the  author  of  "Geology  of  the  Nipigon 
Basin,  Ontario,"  "The  Copper  Smelting  Industry  of  Canada,"  and  other  works. 

M.  E.  Wilson,  B.A.,  assistant  geologist  of  the  Geological  Survey,  has  written  "Geology  and 
Economic  Resources  of  the  Larder  Lake  District,  Ontario,  and  Adjoining  Portions  of  Pontiac 
County,  Quebec,"  and  "Geologv  of  an  Area  Ad  joining  the  East  Side  of  Lake  Timiskaming, 
Quebec." 

W.  J.  Wilson,  Ph.B.,  assistant  geologi.st  and  palajontologist  of  the  Geological  Survey,  is  the 
author  of  "Report  on  a  Portion  of  North-western  Ontario,  in  the  Districts  of  Algoma  and 
Thunder  Bay,"  and  of  "Geological  Reconnaissance  along  the  line  of  the  National  Trans- 
continental Railwaj'  in  Western  Quebec." 

George  A.  Young,  M.Sc,  Ph.D.,  F.G.S.,  of  the  Geological  Survey,  has  written  many  valuable 
reports,  also  "A  Descriptive  Sketch  of  the  Geology  and  Economic  Minerals  of  Canada." 

Ret^nold  K.  Young,  B.A.,  LL.D.,  of  the  Dominion  Observatory,  has  Avritten  for  the  Lick 
Observatory  Bulletin  scries  on  "The  Polarization  of  Light  in  the  Solar  Corona,"  and  other 
subjects. 

Robert  E.  Yotmo,  D.L.S.,  superintendent  of  the  Swamp  Lands  Branch,  Department  of  the 
Interior,  was  the  author  of  "Canada's  Fertile  Northland,"  and  other  works  dealing  with 
the  agricultural  resources  of  the  Dominion. 

Culled  from  "  Civilian  "  Pages 

Of  civil  service  writers, — poets  and  philosphers, — the  Civilian  claims  several  as  its  own  by 
right  of  discovery  and  also  because  of  their  unfaltering  allegiance  to  this  pubhcation.  Among 
these  are  "The  Poet  Low-Rate,"  "Silas  Wegg,"  and  Jack  Cadden.  Only  in  Civilian 
columns  is  their  work  to  be  found. 

Last  summer  "The  Poet  Low-Rate"  took  up  the  "clothes  question,"  and  this  is  what  he  had  to 

say  about  it: — 

Risque  Garb  and  Risque  Rhyme 

Dedicated  to  the   College  of  Prudes  by  a  member  of  the  "Satanic  School." 


"  Little  girl  you  look  so  small, 
Don't  you  wear  no  clothes  at  all? 
Don't  you  wear  no  shimmy-shirt. 
Don't  you  wear  no  petty-skirt. 
Just  your  corsets  and  your  hose — 
Are  those  all  your  underclothes?" 

Little  girl  you  look  so  slight 
When  I  see  you  in  the  light. 
With  your  skirts  cut  rather  high 
Wont  you  catch  a  cold  and  die? 
Aint  j'ou  'fraid  to  show  yoiu'  calf? 
It  must  make  some  fellers  laugh. 

Little  girl  what  is  the  cause 
Why  your  clothes  is  made  of  guaze? 
Don't  you  wear  no  undervest 
When  you  go  out  fully  dressed; 
Do  you  like  those  peek-a-boo's 
'Stead  of  normal  underclothes?  . 


Little  girl  your  spenders  show 
When  the  sunlight  plays  on  j^ou. 
I  can  see  your  tinted  flesh 
Through  your  little  gown  of  mesh. 
Is  it  modest,  do  you  s'pose 
Not  to  wear  no  underclothes? 

Little  girl  j'our  socks  has  shoals 
Of  those  Httle  tiny  holes. 
Why  you  want  to  show  your  limb 
I  don't  know — is  it  a  whim? 
Do  you  want  to  catch  the  eye 
Of  each  feller  passin'  by? 

Little  girl  I  see  your  chest 
'Cause  j^ou  go  around  half  dressed. 
Yes,  I  see  way  past  your  throat 
To  a  region  most  remote; 
T'aint  my  fault  now,  don't  suppose; 
Why  not  wear  some  imderclothes? 
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Little  girl  where  is  the  charm 
111  your  long  uncovered  arm; 
In  the  V  behind  your  neck, 
Is  it  there  for  birds  to  peck? 
Little  girl,  I  tell  you  those, 
Aint  so  nice  as  underclothes. 

Little  girl  now  listen  here, 
You  would  be  just  t\vice  as  dear 
If  you'd  cover  up  your  charms, 
Neck,  back,  legs  and  both  your  arms. 
I  would  take  you  to  the  shows 
If  you'd  wear  some  underclothes. 

Little  girl,  your  mystery 
Luring  charm  and  modesty. 
Is  what  makes  us  fellers  keen 
To  possess  a  little  Queen; 
But  no  lover — goodness  knows — 
Wants  a  girl  sans  underclothes. 


S'pose  I  wandered  down  the  street 
With  a  loin-cloth  'round  my  feet; 
S'pose  I  wore  some  harem  pants 
Or  no  shirt,  like  all  my  Aunts, 
Or  a  ringlet  through  my  nose, 
They'd  arrest  me,  don't  you  s'pose? 

I  must  wear  a  coat  of  mail, 
'Less  I  want  to  go  to  jail; 
I  must  cover  up  m}'  form 
Even  when  the  weather's  warm; 
Can't  enjoy  the  swimmer's  throes 
'Less  I  garb  in  underclothes. 

Little  girl  take  this  advice 
And  you'll  look  just  twice  as  nice; 
Wear  a  shimmy — petty-coat. 
Closed-work  socks — et  atissi  I'autre 
C/iose— unspeakable — you  see 
There's  a  charm  in  lingerie. 


Of  course  even  a  "Poet  Low-Rate"  cannot  please  everyone  and  his  sentiments  on  "garb"  were 
not  unanimously  endorsed  in  the  Civil  Service.  There  was  criticism, — also  a  reply,  which 
isjhere  reproduced: — 

Sartor  Resartus 

(A  Little  Girl's  Reply  to  "Risque  Garb  and  Risque  Rhyme.") 


Little  man,  if  I  could  find 
That  the  motive  of  your  mind 
Which  inspired  your  risque  rhyme 
Was  in  some  degree  sublime, — 
Some  expression  of  your  heart 
Not  expressly  to  be  smart; 

If  your  purpose  seemed  to  me 
Censure  in  sincerity. 
That  plain  virtue  might  alone 
For  your  verses'  vice  atone, 
Which  is  plainly,  as  I  see, 
Metrical  immodesty. 

I 
But  no  hint  of  hand  I  find 
Caustic  chiefly  to  be  kind; 
In  no  line  is  kindness  seen, 
Since  the  motive  lies  between. 
Coarse  may  be  the  grain  and  chaff, 
If  the  sower  raise  a  Laugh. 

If  a  Httle  girl  must  be 
Sport  for  his  pop-gunnery. 
If  the  mail-clad  poet's  wit 
Male-clad  follies  cannot  hit, 
Chivalry  might  still,  forsooth. 
Point  his  goose's  quill  with  Truth. 


And  the  truth  is,  little  man. 
Not  till  now,  since  Dress  began. 
Have  the  clothes  of  womankind 
Simply,  sensibly  combined 
All  that  now  they  do  embrace: 
Comfort,  freedom,  health  and  grace. 

Slipped  the  shackles  are  at  last 
Of  the  bondage  of  the  past; 
Compress  corsage,  weighty  skirt. 
Dragged,  perforce,  in  dust  and  dirt,- 
Every  owerdressing  ache 
Borne  for  man's  convention's  sake. 

Women  have  outgrown  the  stage 
Of  their  great-grandmothers'  age. 
When  a  maiden  blushed  to  see — 
(Conscious  of  her  prudery) — 
In  the  presence  of  her  beaux. 
Half  an  inch  of  home-spun  hose! 

Beauty  walks  abroad  to-day 
Linked  with  Nature,  in  the  play 
Of  each  free  and  lissome  limb; 
Naught  immodest  is  to  him 
Who,  with  an  untroubled  mind, 
Only  beauty  seeks  to  find. 
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Little  man,  it  is  your  sex-. 
Who  their  own  conventions  vex. 
When  they  strut  less  nakedly, 
Posing,  by  the  summer  sea. 
For  our  glances,  on  the  beach, — 
You  may  be  ordained  to  preach. 

In  your  philanthropic  "throes" 
You  would  take  us  to  the  "shows," 
Where  Miss  D6collet6e  in  tights 
Male  propriety  delights. 
Or  Miss  Gauzy  Barefoot  dances 
In  the  light  of  first-row  glances. 


Unlined  "flannels;"  ditto  "sack;" 

Zephyr  shirt  on  brawny  back ; 

B.V.D's,  (perhaps);  a  belt; 

Silk  socks;  pumps;  a  two-ounce  "felt" 

Tops  the  haberdasher's  tale. 

This  your  brave  "warm  weather  mail!" 

O,  my  "belted"  summer  knight! 
In  your  modest  armor  dight. 
When  at  little  girls  again 
Rough  you  ride  with  poet's  pen. 
Bear  this  line  en  souvenance: 
HONNI  SOIT  QUI  MAL  Y  PENSE. 


Jack  Cadden  is  at  his  best  when  he  sings  of  his  own  every-day  life, — that  of  a  Railway  Mail 
Clerk  in  the  Prairie  Provinces.  The  heart  of  every  man  who  knows  railroading  in  general, 
and  the  Railway  Mail  Service  in  particular,  responds  to  such  word-picturing  as  this : — 

Bucking  Snow 

Though  I  am  no  craven  coward,  yet  I  beg  to  introduce 
To  your  notice  a  performance  that  would  furnish  an  excuse, 
If  I  sometimes  felt  the  shivers  crawling  up  my  vertebra, 
Whilst  I  twitched  a  sickly  snigger  o'er  a  face  as  white  as  clay: 

I  refer  to  bucking  snow, 

When  it's  forty  odd  below. 

And  the  throttle's  standing  open 

Just  as  wide'  as  it  can  go. 

Yes,  I'll  own,  nor  blush  to  say  it,  that  I  show  the  yellow  streak 
When  we're  hiking  through  a  blizzard  o'er  the  prairies  black  and  bleak, 
When  the  headlight's  on  the  hummer  and  the  drift  is  on  the  rails, 
And  we're  waiting,  always  waiting,  for  the  bump  that  never  fails. 

Beastly  business,  bucking  snow 

When  your  nerves  are  all  ago. 

And  the  presence  of  the  grab-rods 

Is  the  only  balm  you  know. 

It's  hard  to  quit  the  gravel  for  the  comforts  of  the  ditch. 

When,  for  just  a  single  moment  all  creation  starts  to  pitch. 

But  I'd  ten  times  rather  have  it,  (though  you'll  say  it's  going  some). 

Than  to  sit  and  hold  the  air-brake,  heading  straight  for  Kingdom  Come! 

So  I  "pass"  at  bucking  snow, 

It's  a  game  that's  far  from  slow. 

But  it  has  its  little  drawbacks, 

And  I  guess  I  ought  to  know! 


Many  magazines  besides  the  Civilian  have  been  glad  to  publish  lines  from  the  pen  of  Lloyd 
Roberts, — lines  ever  clean  in  word,  thought,  phraseology  and  moral.  On  the  following 
page  is  a  sample: 
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Young  Blood 

They  took  me  from  forests  and  they  put  me  in  the  town, 
They  bid  me  learn  the  wisdom  the  wise  men  have  laid  down; 

To  put  by  my  childish  ways 

And  forget  my  Golden  Days, 
With  my  feet  upon  the  ladder  that  runs  up  to  high  renown. 

So  I  would  not  hear  the  voices  that  were  calling  day  and  night, 
And  I  would  not  see  the  visions  that  were  ever  in  my  sight; 

But  I  mingled  with  the  throngs, 

Heard  their  curses  and  their  songs. 
And  watched  the  brimming  glasses  lift  to  catch  the  yellow  light. 

But  I  was  not  meant  to  wander  where  the  wild  things  never  came. 
Where  the  night-time  was  like  day-time  and  the  seasons  were  the  same; 

Where  the  city's  sullen  roar 

Ever  surged  against  my  door. 
And  the  only  peace  was  battle  and  the  only  goal  was  fame. 

For  my  blood  pulsed  hot  within  me  and  the  prize  seemed  wondrous  small. 
And  my  soul  cried  out  for  freedom  in  a  world  beyond  a  wall ; 

Oh,  fame  can  well  be  sung 

By  those  no  longer  young, 
By  wisdom,  age  and  learning,  but  youth  transcends  them  all. 

So  I'll  let  the  spring  of  life  well  up  and  drown  the  empty  quest, 

And  I'll  watch  the  stars  more  bright  than  fame  gleam  red  along  the  crest; 

And  taste  the  driving  rain 

Between  my  lips  again. 
And  know  that  to  the  blood  of  youth  the  open  road  is  best! 


Strong  sentiment  ever  inspires  the  muse  of  Garrett  O'Connor ,^ — another  Railway  Mail  Clerk. 
Joy,  anxiety  and  grief  alike  impel  his  powers.  A  recent  Yule-tide  drew  this,  truly  "from 
the  heart"  of  the  writer: — 

A  Christmas  Wish 

We  greet  you  all,  and  wish  you  from  our  heart 

Peace,  love,  health  and  happiness  to-day. 
May  Heaven's  smile  rend  each  dark  cloud  apart, 

And  may  He  shed  o'er  all  a  glorious  ray. 
All  filled  with  blessings  for  His  children  dear; 

With  comfort  for  the  cold  and  homeless  poor; 
With  hope  for  those  whose  lives  are  grey  and  drear, 

With  strength  for  sinners  that  they  err  no  more. 

O  may  His  blessing  fall  on  everyone: 

The  rich,  the  poor,  the  erring  and  the  sad; 
May  joy  reign  all  around  and  care-begone. 

And  every  sore  and  aching  heart  be  glad. 
We  wish  you  joy,  peace,  plenty,  unity; 

We  wish  all  mortals  to  be  blythe  and  gay — 
God's  blessing  with  you  all  forever  be — 

To  every  one  a  happy  Christmas  Day. 
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"Silas  Wegg"  also  possesses  a  handy  knack  of  turning  out  verse,  and  when  he  chooses  to 
exercise  this  faculty,  Civilian  readers  have  an  extra  treat.  His  verse  is  not  dispensed  "At 
the  Sign  of  the  Wooden  Leg."  It  neither  halts  nor  limps  and  it  possesses  the  proper  number 
of  feet  in  every  line.     Here  is  a  sample : — 

Afternoon  on  Parliament  Hill 

Tompkins,  let  us  rest  a  little,  while  as  yet  the  sun  is  high. 
Rest  and  talk  about  the  doings  in  the  days  now  drifted  by. 

Here  about  this  Hill  we  wandered,  forty  years  or  so  ago. 

Strong  of  limb  and  clear  of  vision,  each  considered  quite  a  beau. 

Now  we  carry  canes  to  lean  on;  then  we  twirled  them  in  the  air, 
Snipping  off  the  heads  of  daisies — ^just  as  Time  has  snipped  our  hair. 

You  and  I  have  seen  great  changes  through  the  years'  kaleidoscope, 
Since  we  signed  the  Book  of  Service  with  the  golden  Pen  of  Hope; 

Seen  and  suffered  many  changes,  reached  the  point  where  days  are  short, 
Filed  our  final  memorandum,  pigeon-holed  our  last  report. 

Smith  and  Mack  and  Tom  Maguire  shared  our  early  joys  and  pains; 
Smith  is  silent  'mid  the  shadows.  Mack  is  ditto,  Tom  remains 

At  his  desk  a  breathing  shadow,  alien  to  his  fellows'  ways. 
Still  too  poor  to  take  his  pension,  now  too  old  to  get  a  raise. 

Smith  was  cousin  to  a  Member,  married  Mary  What's-her-name, 
Took  the  elevator  upwards,  yet  he  always  stayed  the  same 

Good  old  Smith  who  loved  his  story  and  his  pipe  at  four  o'clock. 
What  a  fund  of  jests  he  gathered,  yet  he  never  spared  his  stock! 

From  his  pipe  he  dug  the  dottle  to  surmount  his  second  smoke; 
So  the  tale  he  told  would  furnish  primings  for  a  richer  joke. 

Yes,  he  took  a  glass  too  many  oftentimes,  yet  he  would  say. 
Ha!  Ha!  Ha!  "We  need  our  glasses  if  we  would  enjoy  the  play." 

I'll  admit  he  had  his  blue  days  when  he  kicked  the  desks  and  doors, 
For  a  man  has  lights  and  liver,  and  the  latter  sometime  scores. 

He  was  not  a  three-star  genius,  with  "credentials  sent  herewith," 
Yet  I  liked  to  work  beneath  him  just  because  he  was  old  Smith. 

Poor  old  Mack,  he  never  prospered, — both  ends  never  seemed  to  meet, — 
Had  a  headful  of  strange  knowledge,  but  his  boots  were  full  of  feet. 

He  was  batty  on  inventions,  never  passed  a  door-knob  by 
Without  wondering  what  adjustment  he  could  make  or  simplify. 

Secret  springs  controlled  his  cupboards,  hidden  levers  raised  his  chairs ; 
There  was  danger  in  his  ink-well  if  you  touched  it  unawares. 

He  could  take  a  clock  to  pieces,  and  replace  the  pieces  too, 
But  his  clock  of  daily  duties  never  seemed  to  run  quite  true. 

Mack  could  never  see  it  clearly  that  there's  something  out  of  gee 

If  your  own  clock  says  four-thirty  when  the  office  clock  strikes  three. 
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So  he  mooned,  and  mourned,  and  muttered,  till  we  mourned  and  bore  him  hence 
In  a  simple  old-style  coffin  with  no  patented  defence. 

I've  at  home  a  rule  he  made  me,  full  of  figures  on  the  back; 
I  can  measure  nothing  with  it  save  the  memories  of  Mack. 

Once  he  watched  me  through  a  fever  when  the  fight  with  death  was  hard. 
Chalk  it  up, — that  time  he  measured  sixty  inches  to  the  yard. 

Gone!     And  Tom  Maguirc  lingers,  adding  up  his  column  still, 
With  his  eyes  upon  the  figures,  but  his  thoughts  beyond  the  Hill. 

Noisy  juniors  all  around  him  by  machinery  calculate. 

But  he  adds  as  did  the  gentry, — put  down  six  and  carry  eight. 

He  will  pass  and  be  forgotten, — two  months'  salary  paid  his  wife, — 
I  shall  pass,  another  pension  cancelled, — and  another  life. 

Tompkins,  there  are  many  towers  built  since  you  and  I  were  young. 
And  on  each  a  tattered  ensign  seems  to-night  at  half-mast  flung. 

On  the  towers  yet  unbuilded,  flags  shall  fly  when  we  are  dumb, 

But  the  winds  that  shall  unfurl  them,  no  one  knows  whence  they  shall  come. 


"At  the  Sign  of  the    Wooden  Leg" 

No  sign  is  more  eagerly  sought  for  than  that  of  the  "Wooden  Leg,"  which,  appearing  at 
the  top  of  a  Civilian  page,  indicates  where  its  thousands  of  readers  may  receive  their 
fortnightly  treat  of  fun  and  philosophy.  There,  and  there  alone,  may  the  inimitable  "Silas 
Wegg"  be  met.  Silas  usually  "takes  his  text"  from  some  passing  event.  For  instance,  when 
the  Royal  Mint  was  closed  to  the  public  during  the  month  of  August,  1912,  he  dehvered 
himself  as  follows : — 

Mainly  About  the  Mint 

The  Royal  Mint  at  Ottawa  will  be  closed  to  the  public  during  the  month  of  August.  Al- 
though I  have  never  been  at  the  Mint,  I  consider  the  closing  of  it,  for  even  a  month,  as  a  great 
grievance.  Worried  on  all  sides,  as  I  have  been,  by  the  High  Cost  of  Living,  I  have  always 
taken  refuge  in  the  thought  that  there  was  one  place  where  the  deadly  Index  Number  could 
not  perform  its  acrobatic  feats,  one  counter  at  which  I  could  get  a  dollar's  worth  for  a  dollar. 
And  now  the  Mint  is  closed!  A  watch-dog,  so  Jorkins  says,  guards  the  triple-barred  doors, 
ready  to  make  mint's  meat  of  any  intruder.  And  Jorkins  tells  me  that  they  have  minted  a 
giant  copper  coin  for  this  dog  to  stand  on,  so  that  he  will  be  always  on  the  scent,  so  Jorkins  says. 
I  asked  Jorkins  if  the  dog  would  grant  no  quarter.  "No,"  he  replied,  "you  couldn't  get  a  five- 
cent  piece  from  him."  Jorkins  has  been  called  an  idiot  by  people  who  judge  folks  by  what 
they  say.  I  do  not  incline  to  this  opinion  of  him.  Jorkins  says  that  he  enjoys  reading  my 
articles  in  The  Civilian. 

However,  I  am  not  writing  a  treatise  on  Jorkins.  The  Mint  is  closed!  The  public  may 
stamp  its  foot  but  the  minters  will  go  on  in  secrecy  stamping  their  heads  and  tails.  (No,  dear 
Reader,  Jorkins  did  not  say  that,  but  he  will  appreciate  it  just  the  same.)  Have  you  ever 
noticed  how  prone  we  are  to  get  angry  because  of  the  placing  of  "No  Thoroughfare"  signs  on 
streets  which  we  never  use?  This  is  a  fine  Saxon  quality  which  is  available  always  to  reform 
candidates  in  getting  votes  at  a  municipal  election.  We  Englishmen  are  great  at  standing  on 
our  rights,  and  the  greatest  of  all  our  rights  is  the  right  to  a  grievance.  And  so  it  makes  my 
blood  boil  to  the  smelting  point  when  I  hear  that  the  Mint  has  been  closed  for  a  month.  What 
care  I  that  they  have  to  make  repairs?  Do  I  deny  myself  to  visitors  because  the  plumbers  are 
in  the  bath-room?     Do  I 
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Here  I  was  interrupted  by  Mrs.  Wcgg,  who  asked  me  to  go  across  the  street  and  tell  Mr. 
Slocombe  to  stop  running  his  lawn-mower  until  our  baby  was  asleep.  Sloeombe  was  some- 
what huffy,  and  told  me  that  his  grass  was  his  own,  his  lawn-mower  was  his  own,  that  his  ideas 
of  when  it  was  proper  for  his  lawn-mower  and  his  grass  to  come  into  conjunction  were  his  own, 
and  that  I  was but  Slocombe  is  a  pig. 

An  adequate  appreciation  of  one's  rights  is  necessary  to  the  well-being  of  the  individual. 
I  regard  this  as  fundamental  and 

You  must  excuse  the  disjointedness  of  this  essay  of  mine,  but  Mrs.  Carlisle,  who  lives  next 
door,  came  in  in  the  middle  of  my  sentence,  just  as  I  was  about  to  collar  a  six-foot  adjective, 
with  some  trivial  story  about  young  Silas  throwing  a  stone  through  her  front-window.  I  some- 
times wonder  if  people  like  Mrs.  Carlisle  ever  think  that  a  man  craves  privacy  at  times. 

I  have  been  on  the  trail  of  that  adjective  for  an  hour  now  since  Mrs.  Carlisle  left.  I  nearly 
caught  it  between  the  leaves  of  a  Dictionary  of  Synonyms,  but  it  slipped  through  an  hiatus 
which  the  printer  had  carelessly  left  on  the  page.     I  will  have  to  take  a  fresh  start. 

What  is  a  life  without  a  grievance?  I  knew  a  man  once  who  never  had  one.  We  called  him 
Peter  the  Patient  for  sake  of  aUiteration  and  to  keep  him  distinct  in  our  minds  from  St.  Peter. 
His  real  name  was  Romeo  Spooks.  He  did  not  consider  that  a  grievance.  Nobody  ever  got 
his  mail  by  mistake.  He  had  red  hair  for  twenty-nine  years  and  then  went  bald.  He  wore 
red  whiskers  after  that,  and  then  we  knew  that  he  was  colour-blind.  His  wife  left  him  when  the 
whiskers  came,  but  he  never  turned  a  hair.  He  became  a  civil  servant  just  Ijefore  his  thirty- 
fifth  birthday.  Surely,  we  thought,  he  will  have  a  grievance  now.  He  died  the  day  after  he 
took  the  oath  of  office.  His  life  was,  except  for  his  whiskers,  colourless.  He  had  no  friends 
because  no  one  could  argue  with  him.  He  assented  to  everything  you  told  him.  He  paid  his 
rent  and  his  taxes  regularly,  gave  tithes  of  all  he  possessed,  read  the  Weekly  Witness  on  Saturday 
nights  and  went  to  church  three  times  on  Sunday,  but  the  red  corpuscles  had  all  gone  to  his 
hair.     He  was  useful,  in  his  sphere,  but  I  like  men  with  a  touch  of  ginger  in  them,  I  do. 

Another  interruption!  Mrs.  Wegg  wished  to  know  it  I  intended  filling  the  whole  house 
with  the  fumes  of  that  French-Canadian  tobacco.  Well,  I  suppose,  I  must  finish  this  article 
without  my  pipe. 

The  Mint  is  closed !  There  are  grievances  which  it  is  wise  to  ignore — and  a  man  sleeps  better 
for  his  abstinence  from  tobacco.  But  this  closing  of  the  Mint  is  on  my  nerves.  It  looks  hke 
sheer  impudence,  like  mint  sauce,  if  I  must  say  so,  and  we  must  be  of  the  nature  of  sheep  to 
be  served  so.  The  next  thing  we  will  be  hearing  is  that  they  have  closed  the  Archives  for  a  month 
to  give  time  for  bottUng  the  honey,  or  that  the  Post  Office  is  denied  to  visitors  because  of  a  forty 
days'  mourning  for  the  dead  letters.  I  might  stand  all  these  things,  after  this  Mint  business, 
but  if  ever  they  lock  the  gates  at  the  Experimental  Farms,  just  because  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  lost  its  Census,  I  will  apply  for  superannuation  at  once  and  put  the  whole  service 
on  the  rocks. 


Civil  Servants  as  Soldiers 

The  service  of  the  Sovereign  in  a  civil  capacity  has  never  quite  satisfied  the  patriotic 
impulses  of  the  men  enrolled  in  the  civil  service  of  Canada,  and  at  all  periods  of  her  history 
civil  servants  have  been  prominently  identified  with  her  militia  forces.  This  was  true  in  the 
early  days  of  the  independent  colonies,  which  later  united  to  form  the  Dominion.  On  April 
27th,  1813,  when  the  capital  of  Upper  Canada  became  a  prey  to  invading  foes,  Donald  McLean, 
clerk  of  the  House  of  Assembly,  fell  in  the  front  rank  of  the  troops  who  strove  vainly  to  defend 
the  town.  Such  spirit  and  ambition  were  always  more  or  less  in  evidence,  but  in  1861,  when 
the  seat  of  government  of  the  Province  of  Canada  was  at  Quebec,  it  took  more  formal  shape. 
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The  "Civil  Service  Rifle  Corps." 

On  May  23rd,  in  that  year,  a  meeting  of  civil  servants  was  held  in  the  Conference  Chamber 
of  the  Parliament  Buildings,  R.  M.  S.  Bouchette  acting  as  chairman,  and  it  was  resolved  to 
forthwith  organize  a  volunteer  rifle  company.  During  the  Summer  recruiting  went  on,  and  mili- 
tary formalities  were  complied  with,  and,  on  October  9th,  the  enrolled  men  met,  organized, 
and  elected  officers.  Next  day  a  General  Order,  bearing  the  name  of  Sir  Edmund  Walker  Head, 
Governor  and  Commander  of  the  Forces,  established  the  "Civil  Service  Rifle  Corps"  in  the 
militia  of  Canada  and  confirmed  appointments  as  follows : — 

Captain — Lieut. -Col.  John  Richard  Nash. 
Lieutenant — Major  Eugene  Philippe  Dorion. 
Ensign — Captain  Frederick  Braun. 
Adjutant — Lieutenant  Charles  Joseph  Anderson. 
Surgeon — William  Wilson,  jr.,  M.D. 

The  constitution  of  the  Corps  provided  for  a  class  of  "honorary  members"  who  were  not 
liable  to  drill  or  service,  but  who  might  shoot  with  the  rifle  association  of  the  Corps.  The 
list  of  honorary  members  includes  many  names  of  note  in  Canadian  history,  such  as  George  E. 
Cartier,  John  A.  Macdonald,  Alex.  T.  Gait,  Sidney  Smith  and  P.  M.  Vankoughnet. 

Election  to  membership  in  the  Corps  was  by  ballot  on  application.  Members  were  subject 
to  stiff  fines  for  being  absent  or  late  at  the  drill  hour.  There  being  British  regular  troops  in 
garrison  at  Quebec,  the  best  of  drill  instructors  were  available.  In  the  early  days  there  were 
five  drills  each  week. 

The  first  parade  was  held  on  November  6th,  186L  Two  days  later  the  famous  "Trent 
affair"  occurred,  and  for  months  thereafter  Canada  was  the  prospective  battle-ground  of  a  war 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  The  patriotic  fervour  which  swept  over  the 
country  in  those  days  was  a  source  of  great  support  to  the  Civil  Service  Rifle  Corps. 

On  December  4th,  1861,  the  Corps  was  first  inspected;  the  Deputy  Adjutant-General  of 
Militia  for  Lower  Canada,  who  officiated,  being  Colonel  De  Salaberry.  At  the  close  of  the  year 
Lieut. -Col.  Nash  retired  from  the  command  of  the  Corps  to  become  Deputy  Adjutant-General 
in  Upper  Canada.  Soon  afterwards  Major  Dorion  resigned  the  lieutenancy.  In  civil  life, 
Lieut.-Col.  Nash  had  been  Crown  Lands  Agent,  while  Major  Dorion  was  Assistant  Law  Clerk 
of  the  Assembly  and  Captain  Braun  was  Secretary  of  the  Public  Works  Department.  High 
Government  officials  in  the  ranks  included  Fennings  Taylor,  clerk  of  the  Assembly;  John  Langton, 
Auditor  General;  and  Gustavus  W.  Wicksteed,  law  clerk  of  the  Assembly. 

Major  Hewitt  Bernard,  chief  clerk  of  the  Department  of  Justice,  and  formerly  a  private 
in  the  ranks,  was  the  next  commander,  and  Adjutant  Anderson  succeeded  to  the  lieutenancy. 

On  March  20th,  1862,  the  Corps  acted  as  guard  of  honour  to  Lord  Monck  at  the  opening  of 
parliament.  Uniforms  of  a  special  and  rather  showy  design  were  obtained  from  England  at  a 
cost  of  about  15,000.  The  government  supplied  great-coats,  Enfield  rifles  and  accoutrtments. 
The  physique  of  the  Corps  was  splendid.  The  men  averaged  but  an  eighth  of  an  inch  short  of 
five  feet  nine  inches — the  standard  of  the  day  in  the  Grenadier  Guards.  Handsome  unifoims, 
physique  unequalled  in  Canada,  and  esprit  de  corps  of  the  highest  type,  soon  won  for  the  Civil 
Service  Rifles  the  admiration  of  the  people  and  the  bitter  jealousy  of  other  militia  Corps. 

W.  B.  Lindsay,  senior  clerk  of  the  Assembly,  was  the  first  man  of  the  Corps  called  by  death. 
He  died  on  May  16th,  1862. 

The  first  parade  in  full  uniform  and  equipment  was  on  the  Queen's  birthday.  There 
was  a  rifle  match  in  the  morning  and  in  the  afternoon  a  great  review  of  volunteer  mihtia  on  the 
Esplanade.  There  the  Civil  Service  Corps  was  presented  with  a  massive  silver  bugle  by  the 
ladies  of  Quebec,  the  gift  being  accompanied  by  a  suitable  address.  This  historic  instrument 
is  now  in  Ottawa.  A  picture  of  the  scene  at  the  presentation  was  obtained  by  the  veteran 
goverrmient  photographer,  McLaughlin.  The  strength  of  the  Corps  at  that  time  was  ninety- 
two  of  all  ranks. 
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Several  succeeding  years  of  the  history  of  the  Corps  are  filled  with  records  of  parades,  drills 
and  rifle  matches.  The  Corps  matched  teams  with  the  old  "Stadacona"  and  "WeUington" 
battalions  of  Quebec,  the  University,  "Victoria"  and  "Highland"  rifle  companies  of  Toronto 
and  other  organizations  and  many  team  and  individual  trophies  were  won. 

On  March  10th,  1863,  the  Corps  took  part  in  a  military  demonstration  in  honour  of  the  mar- 
riage of  Albert  Edward,  Prince  of  Wales.  About  a  year  later  the  Corps  became  an  honorary 
company  of  the  Civil  Service  Rifle  Regiment  of  England,  of  which  the  Prince  was  honorary 
Colonel,  and  thus  became  entitled  to  bear  the  badge  and  crest  of  the  Old  Country  force,  viz., 
the  Prince  of  Wales'  three  plumes  and  the  motto  "Ich  Dien."  For  administrative  and  training 
purposes  the  Corps  was  attached  to  the  8th  "Stadaconas"  of  Quebec. 

The  success  and  popularity  of  the  Corps  aroused  such  bitter  jealousy  on  the  part  of  certain 
other  militia  organizations,  that  open  interference  occurred  more  than  once.  On  one  parade  of 
militia  a  field  battery  deliberately  marched  into  the  Civil  Service  ranks  and,  in  the  coUision, 
the  precious  silver  bugle  of  the  Corps  was  damaged.  It  bears  marks  of  the  encounter  to  this 
day. 

Through  the  Civil  Service  Rifle  Corps,  government  employees  received  the  time-honoured 
half-holiday  on  Saturdays.  Sir  E.  P.  Tach6  first  permitted  men  of  the  Corps  to  be  absent  from 
the  offices  on  Saturday  afternoons  and  the  indulgence  was  ultimately  extended  to  all  civil 
servants. 

In  1865  Major  Bernard  retired  from  the  command  and  Lieutenant  Anderson  became 
captain.  This  was  followed  by  the  promotion  of  Captain  Braun  to  the  lieutenancy  and  John 
Le  Breton  Ross  became  ensign. 

In  the  Autumn  of  the  same  year  the  Corps,  in  consequence  of  the  transfer  of  the  Government 
to  the  new  Capital,  removed  from  Quebec  to  Ottawa.  The  first  public  appearance  in  the  latter 
city  was  at  the  funeral  of  George  H.  Holt,  of  the  Post  Office  Department,  on  January  13th, 
1866.  On  the  evening  of  the  14th  there  was  a  parade  in  "Gilmour's  Armoury,  Hugh  Street," 
for  inspection  by  Brigade-Major  Jackson. 

Early  in  March,  1866,  the  first  Fenian  alarm  occurred  and  the  Civil  Service  Rifle  Corps 
was  one  of  the  miHtia  units  which  went  on  active  service.  Guards  were  furnished  for  the 
armoury,  railway  station,  telegraph  office  and  all  the  banks.  With  six  other  volunteer  com- 
panies from  Ottawa  and  vicinity,  the  Corps  was  formed  into  a  provisional  battalion  under  Lieut.- 
Col.  Thomas  Wiley,  and  Ottawa  was  well  guarded  aid  patrolled  for  some  weeks,  while  the 
Fenians  swarmed  in  Ogdensburg  and  invasion  near  Prescott  was  daily  expected.  No  overt  act 
occurring,  the  troops  were  dismissed,  after  the  Ottawa  battalion  had  been  inspected  and 
complimented  by  Colonel  P.  L.  McDougall,  Adjutant-General  of  Mifitia.  Parades  for 
inspsction  were  held  on  the  old  Wellington  Ward  market. 

On  the  night  of  April  12th  the  officers  and  non-commissioned  officers  gave  a  grand  ball 
for  the  men  at  the  British  Hotel  on  Sussex  Street.  The  Premier  and  many  high  military  and  civil 
dignitaries  attended.  For  a  time  the  Corps  was  required  to  parade  for  drill  two  days  each 
week  and  field  days  were  held  on  Sandy  Hill  and  Major's  Hill.  Guard  of  honor  was  furnished 
for  the  Governor., General  on  his  arrival  in  Ottawa,  also  a  permanent  guard  at  Rideau  Hall. 
From  the  latter  duty  the  Corps  was  finally  relieved  by  the  arrival  of  three  companies  of  the  Rifle 
Brigads.  All  the  military  units  in  the  city  were  reviewed  by  the  Governor  General  and  fired  a 
feu  d?  joie  on  the  Queen's  birthday. 

On  May  31st  the  Fenians  invaded  Canada  at  Fort  Erie  and  all  militia  units  were  ordered 
out.  The  regulars  and  some  Ottawa  corps  went  to  the  frontier,  leaving  the  Capital  chiefly 
in  care  of  the  Civil  Service  Rifles.  For  a  time  a  train  was  kept  ready  made-up  at  the  station 
to  convey  them  and  companies  from  neighbouring  villages  to  Prescott,  should  the  St.  Lawrence 
be  crossed  by  the  Fenians.  Patrols  and  guards  were  furnished  for  the  city,  Parliament  Hill, 
and  Rideau  Hall  and  a  special  heavy  guard  at  the  opening  of  Parliament  on  June  8th,  when 
drastic  legislation  was  rushed  through  both  Houses.  The  provisional  battalion  being  re- 
asssmbled,  Ensign  J.  L3  B.  Ross  was  appointed  battahon  adjutant.  The  garrison  attended 
Divine  service  at  the  historic  "Caapel  of  Eise,"  on  Sussex  Street  (afterwards  St.  John's  Church, 
lately  burned). 
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Peace  returned  to  Canada  and  the  men  of  the  Corps  returned  to  civil  duties,  save  when 
called  out  for  drill  and  for  the  prorogation  of  Parliament. 

The  Fenian  Raid  crisis  had  worked  a  revolution  in  public  and  official  opinion  regarding  the 
militia  of  Canada  and  a  grand  re-organization  and  great  increase  of  force  was  decided  upon. 
The  civil  servants  of  Ottawa  were  deemed  sufficiently  numerous  to  form  a  full  regiment  and  steps 
to  carry  out  the  idea  were  soon  taken  by  the  government.  It  was  deemed  wise  to  disband  the 
old  Corps  and  distribute  its  men  to  form  the  neucleii  of  the  companies  of  the  new  regiment. 
On  October  4th,  1866,  the  old  Corps  paraded  for  the  last  time,  heard  its  last  order  from  Captain 
Anderson,  had  a  photograph  taken  in  front  of  the  East  Block  and  then  passed  out  of  existence. 
To  the  wise  foresight  and  enterprise  of  Private  J.  B.  Simpson,  who,  within  three  months,  compiled 
and  published  a  full  history  of  the  Corps,  is  due  the  preservation  of  the  annals  of  a  military  unit 
unique  in  history  and  the  first  Civil  Service  organization  in  Canada. 

The  "Civil  Service  Rifle  Regiment" 

The  new  organization  came  into  existence  immediately.  It  had  been  authorized  by  General 
Order  of  September  21st,  1866,  as  the  "Civil  Service  Ilifle  Regiment"  and  its  officers  were 
gazetted  as  follows: — 

To  be  Lieutenant-Colonel — Lieut. -Col.  Thomas  Wiley,  A.Q.M.G. 

To  be  Majors — Lieut.-Col.  Hewitt  Bernard;    Captain  Charles  J.  Anderson. 

To  be  Captains — R.  S.  M.  Bouchette,  John  Langton,  E.  A.  Meredith,  Wm.  B.  Lindsay, 

Geo.  E.  Desbarats,  Wm.  White. 
To  be  Lievienanis — Frederick  Braim,  Moore  A.  Higgins,  Alex.  J.  Cambie,   Henry  C. 

Hay,  E.  E.  Tache,  Cunningham  J.  Stewart. 
To  be  Ensigns — John  Le  Breton  Ross,  Chas.  E.  Panet,  Henry  R.  Smith,  Brinsley  King, 

John  Walsh,  Charles  Bosse. 
Paymaster — Hon.  Capt.  Horace  Wicksteed. 
Quartermaster — John  Ashworth. 

Of  these  twenty-three  officers,  eighteen  had  been  in  the  old  Corps  in  some  capacity. 

At  the  distance  of  almost  half  a  century  it  is  very  difficult  to  estimate  the  degree  of  success 
achieved  by  this  organization,  but,  to  judge  from  the  reminiscences  of  some  of  the  few  surviving 
veterans,  is  to  conclude  that  it  somewhat  disappointed  the  high  anticipations  of  the  promoters 
of  the  regiment  idea.  This  was  due  to  several  causes.  The  government  seems  to  have  adopted 
something  of  the  character  of  a  conscription  law  as  regards  its  civil  servants  and,  in  consequence, 
there  were  men  in  the  ranks  who  had  no  enthusiasm  for  soldiering  and  would  have  been  glad  to 
get  out  of  the  regiment  on  any  pretext.  Naturally  there  was  no  esprit  de  corps.  The  men  of 
the  old  Corps  were  displeased  that  their  splendid  and  historic  company  had  been  broken  up. 
They  found  themselves  scattered  through  six  companies  and  out-numbered  by  and  lost  among 
luke-warm  recruits.  The  old  spirit,  the  old  pride  and  the  old  cohesion  were  lost,  and  the  regiment 
developed  little  to  replace  them. 

But  worst  of  all  was  the  absurd  system  of  organization.  High  rank  as  a  civil  servant 
was  deemed  a  leading  qualification  for  rank  as  a  soldier  and  commissions  were  issued,  in  some 
cases,  to  men  totally  unsuited  to  military  command  and  entirely  incapable  of  acquiring  martial 
characteristics.  Veterans  in  the  ranks  could  hardly  restrain  expressions  of  their  opinion  of  a, 
captain  who  would  address  his  company,  on  parade,  in  this  fashion : 

"Right  about  turn,  gentlemen,  if  you  please!"  And,  when  the  evolution  was  completed, 
would  bow  gracefully  and  say:  "Thank  you,  gentlemen! " 

So  the  Civil  Service  Regiment  had  a  tremendous  handicap  and  the  earnest  labours  of  the  best. 
officers  and  men,  including  the  veterans  of  the  old  Corps  were,  in  some  measure,  nullified. 

Lieut.-Col.  Wiley  had  been  trained  in  the  regular  army  and  was  something  of  a  martinet. 
On  one  occasion  a  man  turned  up  on  parade  wearing  white  boots.  His  feet  were  the  most  con- 
spicuous point  in  the  long,  green-clad,  shako-topped  line.  The  commanding  officer  spied  him, 
formed  the  regiment  in  square,  called  the  man  from  the  ranks  and  publicly  reprimanded  him. 
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That  night  the  man  read  up  the  Queen's  Regulations  and  found  nothing  defining  what  boots  a 
man  should  wear  when  none  were  supplied  by  the  government.  Apparently  he  could  drill  bare- 
footed if  he  wished.  Next  day  the  Lieut. -Colonel  and  the  private,  both  in  civilian  clothes, 
met  on  the  old  Sappers'  Bridge  and  a  gaping  crowd  heard  the  officer  unsparingly  "called  down" 
by  the  man. 

But  the  regiment  went  on  and  did  drill  and  duty  as  required.  The  armoury  and  drill  ground 
were  on  Nicholas  Street,  opposite  the  Court  House.  Ensign  John  Le  Breton  Ross  soon  became 
Lieutenant,  and  then  Adjutant,  Ensign  Smith  succeeding  to  the  lieutenancy  vacated. 

On  July  1st,  1867,  "the  day  of  Confederation,"  the  corps  was  drawn  up,  with  other  troops, 
on  Parliament  Hill,  when  the  new  Dominion  of  Canada  was  proclaimed. 

A  little  later,  Lieut.  Tach^  removed  to  Quebec,  Ensign  Bosse  became  Lieutenant,  Sergeant 
Joseph  F.  Reliant  and  Colour-Sergeant  James  H.  Rowan  became  Ensigns,  Ensign  G.  H.  Lane 
resigned  and  Edward  C.  Malloch,  M.D.,  became  assistant  surgeon.  Other  internal  changes 
were  also  made. 

All  this  time  the  Canadian  militia  was  undergoing  reorganization  on  lines  more  conducive 
to  permanency  and  savouring  less  of  panic.  The  terror  of  the  Fenian  Raid  of  1866  had  subsided. 
From  some  evolution  of  militia  law  arose  an  Order  which  terminated  the  career  and  existence 
of  the  Civil  Service  Rifle  Regiment.  It  was  pubHshed  on  December  18th,  1868,  and  read  as 
follows : — ■ 

"CIVIL    SERVICE    RIFLE    REGIMENT 

"  Inasmuch  as  the  present  militia  law  does  not  in  any  way  recognize  a  force  constituted 
"as  was  the  Civil  Service  Regiment,  that  corps  must  consequently  be  regarded  as  having 
"no  longer  any  legal  existence  and  is  hereby  disbanded. 

"  The  efficiency  acquired  by  the  Regiment  and  the  readiness  which,  during  its  existence, 
"has  always  been  shown  to  render  service  required  of  them,  entitle  the  officers  and  men  to 
"the  thanks  of  the  Government,  which  will  be  conveyed  to  the  Regiment  by  the  Com- 
"manding  Officer. 

"The  following  officers,  having  qualified,  are  permitted  to  retire,  retaining  their  respec- 
"tive  ranks,  viz.,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Thomas  Wiley,  Major  Lieutenant-Colonel  Hewitt 
"Bernard,  Major  Charles  J.  Anderson,  Captains  Wm.  B.  Lindsay,  Wm.  White  and  Fred 
"Braun,  Lieutenants  H.  C.  Hay,  J.  C.  Stewart,  H.  R.  Smith,  Brinsley  King,  John  Walsh 
"and  Charles  Boss4,  Ensigns  C.  Herbert  O'Meara,  Wm.  B.  Ross,  and  G.  E.  McCaul  Sher- 
"wood.  Captain  and  Paymaster  H.  Wicksteed,  Captain  and  Adjutant  J.  Le  B.  Ross, 
"Quartermaster  John  Ashworth,  Surgeon  Wm.  Wilson,  M.D.,  Assistant  Surgeon  E.  C. 
"Malloch." 

The  "Civil  Service  of  Canada  Drill  Association" 

So  the  Civil  Service  Rifle  Regiment  followed  the  way  of  the  Civil  Service  Rifle  Corps  and  no 
military  organization  remained  among  the  civil  servants  in  Ottawa.  But  the  spirit  still  burned. 
Among  others  who  clung  to  the  military  practice  was  Captain  William  White,  who  was  an  official 
of  the  Post  Office  Department  and  eventually  became  Deputy  Postmaster  General.  In  February, 
1869,  this  energetic  officer  was  gazetted  Captain  in  the  Sedentary  Militia  of  Ottawa.  Two 
months  later  Militia  General  Orders  authorized  the  formation  of  the  "Civil  Service  of  Canada 
Drill  Association,"  with  Captain  William  White  as  commanding  officer.  The  Association, 
like  the  earlier  organizations,  was  composed  exclusively  of  civil  servants. 

The  "Civil  Service  Rifle  Company'' 

Membership  in  a  civilian  drill  association  did  not  satisfy  the  ambition  of  the  men  who 
composed  this  formation  and  soon  a  new  General  Order  appeared,  constituting  it  a  "volunteer 
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rifle  company,"  with  William  White  as  captain.  For  upwards  of  three  years  this  company 
continued  to  afford  an  outlet  for  the  ardour  of  its  members.  In  1870  it  was  called  out  for  active 
service  during  the  second  Fenian  Raid  and  guarded  the  public  buildings  until  the  crisis  had  passed. 
The  old  rifle  shooting  enthusiasm  was  revived  and  many  a  splendid  score  was  rolled  up  on  the 
old  ranges  beside  the  Rideau  river.  The  company  felt  that  it  was  the  true  successor  to  and  heir 
to  the  honours  and  traditions  of  the  Corps  of  18(51.  In  evidence  of  this,  it  held  the  famous  silver 
bugle  and  a  historic  silver  cup  called  "the  ladies'  prize" — a  trophy  won  in  the  old  days  on  the 
Isle  of  Orleans  at  Quebec. 

The  "Governor  General's  Foot  Guards" 

The  desirability  of  having  a  smart  militia  infantry  corps  in  Ottawa,  to  furnish  guards  of 
honour  for  the  opening  and  closing  of  Parliament  and  other  state  ceremonies  and  occasions,  was 
much  felt  after  the  disbanding  of  the  Civil  Service  Regiment — for  the  British  regular  troops 
had  been  withdrawn  from  the  Capital.  Accordingly,  a  regiment  of  special  type,  to  be  called 
"The  Governor  General's  Foot  Guards"  and  to  have  the  precedence  and  privileges  of  the 
Guards  regiments  in  Great  Britain,  was  planned,  and  a  General  Order  of  June  7th,  1872, 
authorized  it — "to  be  raised  by  Major  T.  Ross." 

Into  this  regiment  was  the  last  Civil  Service  corps  absorbed.  The  men  of  the  Civil  Service 
Rifle  Company  enlisted  in  the  Guards  and  originally  composed  the  whole  of  No.  1  and  No.  2 
companies.  "The  Guards"  has  always  been  largely  a  civil  service  regiment.  Civil  servants 
have  swelled  its  ranks  and  held  every  commission.  If  the  civil  servants  in  the  regiment  to-day 
were  to  drop  out,  there  would  be  a  number  of  vacant  offices  and  many  gaps  in  the  ranks. 

As  It  Is  To-Day 

In  Ottawa  there  are  yet  several  smart  old  gentlemen  who  served  in  the  Civil  Service  Rifle 
Corps  of  1862,  a  number  of  others  who  served  in  the  Civil  Service  Regiment  of  1866,  and  also 
some  who  were  in  the  Civil  Service  Rifle  Company  of  1869.  But,  of  course,  the  great  majority 
have  answered  the  last  roll  call.  Some  served  with  credit  in  other  corps.  William  White 
became  Lieutenant-Colonel  in  command  of  the  43rd  Regiment. 

Lieutenant  Henry  R.  Smith  became  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  14th  Regiment  and  is  now 
Sergeant-at-Arms  of  the  House  of  Commons  and  writes  "  C.M.G."  and  "I.S.O."  after  his  name. 
Captain  H.  A.  Wicksteed  became  Major  and  Paymaster  of  the  Governor  General's  Foot 
Guards.  Ensign  Charles  E.  Panet  became  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  9th  Regiment  and 
Deputy  Minister  of  Militia.  Many  other  members  of  the  old  organizations  achieved  note- 
worthy military  and  civil  positions. 

For  many  years  the  veterans  gathered  annually  to  shoot  on  the  ranges  for  the  honour  of  being 
custodians  of  the  silver  bugle  and  the  "ladies'  prize."  The  competitors  dwindled  to  two  in  one 
year  and  it  has  since  been  found  impossible  to  hold  the  competition  regularly. 

Sons  and  grandsons  of  the  veterans  are  numerous  in  the  civil  service  and  they  invariably 
recall  with  pride  that  their  forebears  were  in  "the  old  Rifles." 

Not  alone  the  Foot  Guards,  but  all  the  military  organizations  of  Ottawa  and  several  in 
other  parts  of  Canada,  have  civil  servants  holding  commissions  and  in  the  ranks.  Thousands 
of  men  in  the  service  to-day  are  or  have  been  active  militiamen.  Operations  in  the  North-West 
in  1870  and  1885  and  the  late  war  in  South  Africa,  drew  scores  of  civil  servants  into  the  field. 
There  is  many  a  man  at  a  desk  in  Ottawa  who  can  show  long  service  or  war  medals  when  occasion 
offers. 

So  the  civil  servants  are,  as  they  have  always  been,  soldiers  too,  and  have  a  record  as  such, 
which  amply  demonstrates  their  loyal  and  ambitious  service  to  their  Country  and  their  King. 
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History,  Law,  and  Organization 

The  history,  law  and  organization  of  the  Civil  Service  of  Canada  has  its  earliest  beginning 
in  the  year  1857,  when  an  Act  respecting  the  Civil  Service  was  placed  on  the  statute  book 
of  the  Province  of  Canada.  Prior  to  that  date  the  only  reference  in  the  statutes  to  the 
Civil  Service  is  to  be  found  in  schedules  respecting  the  "Civil  List"  in  which  certain  provisions 
were  made  regarding  salaries  and  emoluments  of  persons  in  the  public  departments.  The  Act 
of  1857  (20  Vict.  Chap.  24)  was  designated  an  Act  "for  improving  the  organization,  and  increasing 
the  efficiency  of  the  Civil  Service  of  Canada." 

As  this  is  the  first  Civil  Service  Act  it  may  be  of  interest  to  note  its  principal  provisions, 
some  of  which  might  be  emulated  to-day  with  advantage.  (1)  Employees  in  each  department 
were  divided  into  two  classes,  "officers"  and  "clerks,"  the  term  "officer"  being  applied  to  Deputy 
Heads,  and  a  few  other  higher  officials,  the  remainder  of  the  staff  were  termed  clerks  and  were 
divided  into  first,  second,  third  and  fourth  (or  probationary)  class  clerks.  (2)  The  clerks  of 
each  class  could,  after  a  fixed  period  in  that  class,  be  promoted,  if  qualified,  to  the  higher  class. 
(3)  Entrance  to  the  service  was  by  examination,  for  which  purpose  a  Board  of  Examiners  was 
provided  consisting  of  twelve  Deputy  Heads  of  departments,  each  of  which  acted  in  turn  as 
chairman  of  the  board  for  a  period  of  one  month.  The  powers  of  this  board  were  somewhat 
similar  to  those  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  constituted  under  the  Act  of  1908.  (4)  All 
vacancies  were  to  be  filled  by  the  promotion,  if  possible,  of  clerks  in  the  lower  grades  in  the  same 
department.  If  no  qualified  clerk  could  be  found  in  the  same  department,  notice  was  to  be  given 
to  the  Governor-in-Council,  with  a  view  of  obtaining  a  duly  qualified  clerk  from  another  de- 
partment, and  only  in  the  case  of  none  such  being  available  was  the  vacancy  to  be  filled  by 
appointment  from  the  outside.  Moreover,  all  appointments  had  to  be  made  from  the  eligible 
list  of  those  who  had  passed  the  examinations.  (5)  The  Act  contained  a  provision  "that  nothing 
in  this  Act  shall  prevent  the  promotion  in  his  own  department  of  any  officer  or  clerk  employed 
prior  to  the  coming  into  force  of  the  Act." 

The  principle  of  the  rights  of  promotion,  as  maintained  in  clause  5  above,  if  incorporated 
in  the  Act  of  1908,  would  have  prevented  the  unhappy  issues  involved  in  the  present 
"Third  Division  problem"  in  the  inside  service. 

In  the  year  1863,  a  Bill  was  introduced  by  Hon.  Mr.  McGee,  a  member  of  the  Government 
of  the  Province  of  Canada,  to  repeal  the  Act  of  1857  except  as  regards  examinations,  but  for 
what  reasons  do  not  appear  in  the  journals  of  the  House.  The  Bill  was  not  proceeded  with 
beyond  the  committee  stage. 

By  section  12  of  the  British  North  America  Act,  the  powers  and  provisions  of  the  Act  of 
1857  (in  common  with  all  other  Acts  in  force  at  the  date  of  Confederation)  were  vested  in  and 
exercisable  by  the  Governor  General-in-Council. 

Bytown,  or  Ottawa,  as  it  afterwards  became,  was  chosen  as  the  capital  of  the  Province  of 
Canada  in  the  year  1858,  and  the  work  on  the  new  Parliament  Building  was  begun  in  the  year 
1859.  The  new  site  was  adopted,  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  delegates  attending  the 
Quebec  Conference,  as  the  capital  of  the  four  provinces  entering  into  Confederation  on  July 
1,  1867,  and  the  new  Dominion  Government  took  over,  almost  in  its  entirety,  the  personnel 
of  the  Civil  Service  of  the  old  Province  of  Canada.  The  members  of  the  old  provincial  service 
travelled  from  the  old  city  of  Quebec  on  the  romantic  terraces  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  to  take  up 
their  new  status  in  the  new  city  of  Ottawa,  on  the  picturesque  and  scarcely  less  romantic  banks  of 
the  Grand  River. 

The  services  of  employees  of  the  government  of  the  lower  provinces  were  utilized  by  the  new 
federal  government  as  the  needs  of  administration  demanded  and  in  such  cases  the  onus  of 
employment  was  transferred  from  the  local  to  the  federal  government.     A  few  cases  may  be 
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cited  to  show  the  earliest  beginnings  of  what  has  become  a  great  Outside  Service.  Mr.  J.  R. 
Wallace,  an  employee  of  the  Nova  Scotia  government  became  Assistant  Receiver  General  under 
the  federal  Department  of  Finance,  and  R.  W.  Crookshanks  of  the  New  Brunswick  Government, 
was  appointed  to  a  similar  position  in  that  province.  Wm.  Seely,  of  St.  John,  and  Sydenham 
Howe,  of  Halifax,  employees  of  the  provinces  of  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia  respectively, 
became  Dominion  Civil  Servants,  with  the  title  in  each  case  of  Provincial  Auditor.  As  an  in- 
stance of  the  assumption  of  local  Civil  Servants  by  the  Dominion  Government  in  the  Province 
of  Prince  Edward  Island  in  1873,  may  be  mentioned  the  appointment  of  John  Robins  to  fill  the 
two  offices.  Assistant  Receiver  General  and  Provincial  Auditor. 

For  the  purpose  of  establishing  an  interesting  historical  relationship  between  Civil  Servants 
of  the  Dominion,  and  of  the  federating  provinces,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  under  the  terms  of 
the  first  Superaimuation  Act  (33  Vict.  Chap  4,  Sec.  9),  provision  is  made  for  those  who  "before 
the  coming  in  force  of  the  British  North  America  Act  1867,  had  given  service  in  an  established 
capacity  in  any  of  the  offices  of  the  legislature  of  any  of  the  provinces  now  included  in  the  Domin- 
ion of  Canada."  Reference  may  also  be  made  in  this  connection  to  clause  6  of  the  Imperial 
Order  in  Council  admitting  British  Columbia  into  the  union,  which  provided  pensions  "for  those 
of  Her  Majesty's  servants  in  the  colony  whose  position  would  be  effected  by  political  changes," 
due  to  the  admission  of  said  province. 

There  will  now  follow  in  chronological  order,  from  July  1,  1867  to  May,  1914,  a  record  of 
legislation  referring  to  the  federal  Civil  Service,  including  not  only  statutory  enactments  but 
reference  as  well  to  Bills  which  failed  to  materialize  into  law.  Only  meagre  outhne  of  the  Acts 
and  Bills  that  made  their  appearance  during  the  period  since  Confederation  can  be  given  here 
owing  to  the  desire  to  keep  this  article  within  its  alloted  space.  Bills  and  Acts  in  regard  to 
Superannuation  and  Insurance  will  be  treated  as  distinct  features. 

1867.  A  Bill  respecting  the  Civil  Service  was  introduced  by  Hon.  Mr.  Rose,  but  the  order 
for  second  reading  was  discharged. 

1868.  A  new  "Act  Respecting  the  Civil  Service  of  Canada"  was  passed.  Many  of  the 
features  of  this  act  were  identical  wth  those  of  the  Act  of  1857,  but  there  were  also  some  interesting 
innovations.  (1)  Special  reasons  had  to  be  assigned,  under  the  new  Act  for  appointing  persons 
over  25  years  of  age,  and  in  case  of  an  appointee  being  over  40  years  of  age  the  reasons  had 
to  be  submitted  to  Parliament.  (2)  Appointees  to  the  Probationary  Class  had  to  serve  one  year 
before  becoming  eligible  for  promotion;  employment  coming  to  an  end  unless  promotion  occured 
before  the  expiration  of  the  second  year.  (3)  The  classification  of  the  Act  of  1857  was  retained, 
except  that  the  Second  Class  was  divided  into  Senior  and  Junior  sub-divisions.  (4)  Authority 
was  given  for  the  appointment  of  Private  Secretaries  for  Ministers,  but  such  appointment  did 
not  constitute  the  secretaries  members  of  the  Civil  Service  and  their  appointment  ceased  on  the 
retirement  of  the  minister.  (5)  Powers  were  vested  in  the  Board  of  Examiners  to  the  following 
effect, — to  investigate  the  length  of  service  of  any  person  claiming  to  be  entitled  to  promotion 
on  that  ground,  and  to  report  to  the  head  of  the  department ;  to  report  annually  to  the  Governor- 
in-Council,  all  cases  in  which  there  had  been  any  departure  from  the  Rules  and  Regulations  of 
the  Act;  to  report  to  the  Govemor-in-Council  regarding  any  matter  specially  referred  to  them 
in  connection  with  the  administration  of  the  Act  relative  to  appointments,  promotions,  salaries, 
efficiency,  etc.,  with  power  to  summon  witnesses. 

In  the  light  of  present  day  experiences,  the  status  granted  to  Private  Secretaries  is  inspiring, 
as  the  secretaries  of  ministers  resigning  or  retiring  are  more  and  more  filling  the  higher  grades  of 
the  departments.  Special  attention  is  drawn  to  the  powers  vested  in  the  Board  of  Examiners 
under  the  Act  of  1868;  such  powers  being  not  unlike  those  desired  for  investment  in  a  Board  of 
Appeal  for  Civil  Servants,  a  principle  that  is  being  discussed  in  the  Imperial  service  and  is  actu- 
ally in  operation  in  one  of  the  Dominions  of  the  British  Empire. 

In  the  same  year  (1868)  a  Royal  Commission  was  appointed  to  enquire  into  the  state  and 
probable  requirements  of  the  Civil  Service.  This  commission  made  two  reports, — one  in  1869 
(Sessional  Papers,  No.  19),  and  one  in  1870  (Sessional  Papers,  No.  64).  The  latter  report  was 
printed. 
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1872.  The  Act  of  1868  was  amended  to  provide  for  the  promotion  of  Third  Class  and 
Junior  Second  Class  clerks  in  special  cases,  even  though  the  clerks,  in  such  cases  had  not  served, 
in  their  respective  classes,  the  time  prescribed  by  the  Act. 

1875.  A  Bill  respecting  the  Civil  Service  was  introduced  by  the  Hon.  Mr.  Cartwright  to 
increase  the  scale  of  salaries  all  round,  but  the  Bill  was  dropped. 

1877.  On  the  motion  of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Casey,  a  select  committee  was  appointed  to  enquire 
into  the  condition  of  the  Civil  Service.  The  committee  took  a  great  deal  of  evidence  and  pre- 
sented a  lengthy  and  interesting  report,  which  was  printed  in  appendix,  No.  7,  of  the  journals 
of  the  House.  In  each  of  the  three  following  years  1878,  1879  and  1880,  Mr.  Casey  introduced 
a  Bill  to  ensure  the  better  qualifications  of  public  servants  and  the  greater  efficiency  and  economy 
of  the  pubhc  service  in  accordance  with  the  recommendations  of  the  Select  Committee,  but  the 
bills  were  dropped  in  each  case. 

1880.  Another  Royal  Commission  was  now  appointed  to  consider  the  needs  and  conditions 
of  the  service.  The  Commission  presented  a  voluminous  report  in  1881,  which  contained  much 
evidence  and  was  printed  in  Sessional  Papers,  No.  113,  of  the  session  of  1880-81.  Asecond  report 
was  presented  in  the  following  year  and  printed  in  Sessional  Papers,  No.  32  (1882). 

1882.  Sir  Hector  Langevin  introduced  a  Bill  respecting  the  Civil  Service  of  Canada, 
which  passed  into  law  and  became  the  Civil  Service  Act;  all  previous  Acts  being  repealed.  An 
interesting  incident  in  the  passage  of  this  Bill  through  the  House  was  the  attempt  of  the  Hon. 
Mr.  Casey  to  provide  for  the  creation  of  a  class  of  writers  for  routine  work,  with  salaries  pro- 
portionate to  their  duties.     The  proposal  was  not  accepted. 

1883.  A  Bill  to  amend  the  Act  of  1882  came  down  from  the  Senate  and  was  fathered  by 
Sir  Hector  Langevin.  This  Bill  became  law  and  it  amended  the  consolidated  Act  of  1882  as 
regards  the  Board  of  Examiners,  conditions  of  appointment,  salaries  of  chief  clerks,  professional 
or  technical  officers,  and  also  as  regards  promotions,  filling  of  vacancies  in  higher  grades,  ex- 
change of  positions  and  transfers. 

1884.  The  Honourable  Mr.  Chapleau  presented  a  Bill  to  amend  the  Acts  of  the  two  previous 
years  in  regard  to  preliminary,  qualifying  and  promotion  examinations,  special  remunerations, 
the  appointment  of  inspectors  of  Weights  and  Measures  without  examination,  the  appointment 
of  temporary  clerks,  salaries  of  Assistant  Post  Office  Inspectors  and  Letter  Carriers  and  pro-  • 
vision  for  mail  transfer  agents. 

1885.  The  Act  of  this  year  was  the  outcome  of  a  Bill  introduced  by  the  Honourable  Mr. 
Chapleau,  and  had  the  effect  of  consolidating  and  amending  the  Acts  of  1882-3-4.  During  the 
passage  of  this  Act  through  the  House  unsuccessful  attempts  were  made  to  introduce  a  number 
of  amendments.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned, — provision  for  appointments  by  special 
competition,  promotion  by  merit,  modification  of  yearly  increases,  the  appointment  of  Civil 
Service  Commissioners,  the  temporary  employment  of  Civil  Service  Examiners  and  the  rescinding 
of  the  provision  for  extra  pay  to  a  lower  grade  official  for  performing  the  duties  of  a  superior 
official  after  demise  of  latter. 

1886.  In  this  year  the  Act  of  1885  went  into  the  Revised  Statutes  of  Canada  as  chapter  17. 

1887.  A  Bill  was  introduced  in  this  year  by  the  Honourable  Mr.  McNeill  in  amendment 
of  the  foregoing  Act,  but  it  was  abandoned. 

1888.  The  Honourable  Mr.  Chapleau  was  sponsor  for  an  amending  Act  providing  for, — 
appointment  of  Deputy  Heads,  changing  the  salary  schedule  of  Customs  officers,  the  status  of 
clerks  appointed  prior  to  1882,  so  that  promotion  might  be  attained  without  examination  (other 
than  duties  of  office).  In  this  year  Mr.  McNeill  again  introduced  a  Bill  respecting  the  service, 
but  it  had  only  one  reading. 

1889.  The  Honourable  Mr.  Haggart  put  through  an  amending  Act  referring  to  salaries 
of  the  Board  of  Examiners,  Inland  Revenue  Officers,  Railway  Mail  Clerks  and  Postmasters  and 
adding  Post  Office  Inspectors  to  the  Ust  of  those  who  might  be  appointed  without  examination. 
In  this  year  also  the  late  Senator  Ellis  introduced  a  Bill  to  authorize  the  assessment  of  the  salaries 
of  Civil  Servants.  Objection  was  raised  to  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill  on  the  plea  of  a  tech- 
nicality which  was  sustained  by  the  Speaker.  The  Honourable  Mr.  Cook  also  introduced  an 
amending  Bill,  but  it  was  not  pressed  to  a  conclusion. 
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1890.     Mr.  Cook  again  introduced  his  Bill,  but  later  withdrew  it. 

1893.  Two  Bills  amending  the  Civil  Service  Act  were  introduced  in  this  year,  but  both 
were  dropped.  The  sponsors  were,  the  Honourable  Mr.  Costigan  and  Honourable  Mr.  Cho- 
quette. 

1894.  The  Honourable  Mr.  Costigan  re-introduced  his  Bill  which  became  law.  It  enacted 
that  anyone  in  the  service  prior  to  July  1,  1882,  might  be  permanently  appointed  within  one  year 
without  examination  and  without  regard  to  age. 

1895.  The  Honourable  Mr.  Reid  and  the  Honourable  Mr.  B6chard  both  presented  bills 
which  received  but  one  reading.  Mr.  Bechard's  dealt  with  the  assignment  and  attachment  of 
the  salaries  of  public  employees.  The  Senate  initiated  a  Bill  regarding  irregularities  at  exam- 
inations which  became  law.  The  Honourable  Mr.  Montague  also  introduced  a  Bill  in  respect 
to  Messengers,  Third  Class  and  Temporary  clerks. 

1896.  The  Senate  initiated  another  Bill,  which  however,  made  no  progress. 

1897.  The  Honourable  Mr.  McMullin  and  the  Honourable  Mr.  Richardson,  both  pre- 
sented Bills,  but  neither  reached  a  second  reading.  The  Honourable  Mr.  Mulock  put  through 
an  amending  Act,  making  a  change  in  the  classiffication  in  schedule  B  of  the  Act  so  as  to  include 
sorters  and  packers;  also  exempting  from  the  age  limit  Controllers  and  Superintendents  of  the 
Railway  Mail  Service. 

1898.  The  Honourable  Mr.  McMullin  introduced  two  amending  Bills  but  neither  made 
progress.     One  dealt  with  the  appointment  of  a  Board  of  Civil  Service  Supervisors. 

1899.  The  Honourable  Mr.  McMullin  and  the  Honourable  Mr.  Richardson  introduced 
Bills,  the  former  getting  a  first  reading  only  and  the  latter  getting  as  far  as  the  committee  stage. 
The  late  Honourable  Mr.  Monk  introduced  an  important  Bill  dealing  with  the  civil  rights  of 
Civil  Servants,  but  the  motion  for  the  second  reading  got  the  six  months  hoist.  His  Bill  incor- 
porated the  principle  that  in  cases  of  dismissal,  the  employee  should  be  furnished  with  a  certificate 
giving  the  reasons  for  such  dismissal. 

1900.  The  Honourable  Mr.  Fielding  presented  an  amending  Bill  which  became  law. 
This  Act  altered  the  classification  of  the  Inside  Service  (Schedule  A)  by  adding  a  new  class  to 
be  known  as  "Junior  second-class."  Also  the  salary  scale  of  messengers  was  changed  and  Mr. 
Costigan's  Act  of  1894  was  extended  for  another  year. 

1903.  Sir  William  Mulock  in  this  year  put  through  an  amending  Act  making  the  following 
changes  in  classification.  Schedule  A,— Deputy  Heads  salaries  were  increased  to  $4,000 
with  $100  annual  increases  from  a  minimum  of  .13,500,  grade  A  was  instituted  for  chief  clerk- 
ship, provision  was  made  for  professional  and  technical  officers  and  general  salary  changes  in 
all  the  classes  in  this  schedule.  Provision  was  made  for  the  promotion  of  messengers  and  others 
of  the  Third  Division.     Changes  were  also  made  in  the  salary  scale  under  Schedule  B. 

1906-7.  The  Senate  initiated  a  Bill  in  this  year.  Mr.  Fielding  took  charge  of  it  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  but  he  did  not  press  it  to  a  conclusion. 

1907-8.  As  the  result  of  the  report  of  a  Commission  appointed  to  investigate  the  public 
service,  the  government  of  the  day  introduced  an  important  amending  Bill  in  this  year.  The 
Honourable  Mr.  Fisher  was  the  spokesman  for  the  government.  The  Bill  dealt  mainly  with  the 
Inside  Service,  and  was  notable  for  the  greatest  step,  so  far  taken  by  any  government  in  Canada, 
for  the  efficient  administration  of  the  rapidly  increasing  number  of  Civil  Servants.  The  feature 
referred  to  is  the  principle  of  an  Independent  Commission  in  regard  to  appointments  and  pro- 
motions, or  in  other  words,  the  Marit  System.  The  Commissioners  were  granted  a  secure  status, 
being  responsible  only  to  the  Senate  and  House  of  Commons.  The  classification  under  Schedule 
A  underwent  an  entire  change  and  provision  was  made  for  the  bringing  of  the  Outside  Service 
under  the  operation  of  this  Act  by  order  in  council. 

1909.  The  Honourable  Mr.  Lemieux  put  through  an  Act  regarding  salaries  of  Fourth 
Class  Clerks,  Stampers  and  Sorters,  and  the  Money  Order  Exchange  Office  was  added  to  Schedule 
B.     An  Act  was  also  passed  granting  .f  150  flat  increase  to  the  members  of  the  Inside  Service. 

1910.  The  Honourable  Mr.  Fisher  was  responsible  for  another  Bill  which  became  law 
and  related  to, — examinations,  transfers,  salary  increases  for  Collectors  of  Customs,  officers  of 
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the  Inland  Revenue  and  Officials  of  the  Post  Office  and  a  number  of  other  matters.  The  Hon- 
ourable Mr.  Beauparlant  presented  a  Bill  to  legalize  garnishment  of  salaries  of  Civil  Servants, 
but  no  progress  was  made  with  it. 

1911.  The  Honourable  Mr.  Paterson  and  the  Honourable  Mr.  Lemieux  both  introduced 
Bills,  the  former  as  regards  salaries  of  the  Customs  Outside  Service  and  the  latter  as  to  classi- 
fication and  salary  increases  of  the  Post  Office  Outside  Service.  Neither  Bill  advanced  beyond 
the  first  reading.  Mr.  Beauparlant  again  introduced  his  Bill  of  the  year  1910,  but  afterwards 
withdrew  it. 

1912.  Bills  were  introduced  by  the  Right  Honourable  R.  L.  Borden  which  became  law. 
They  provided  for,  the  appointment  of  Private  Secretaries,  the  appointment  of  a  third  Civil 
Service  Commissioner  and  changes  in  the  salaries  of  the  Customs  Outside  Service.  The  Hon- 
ourable Mr.  Pelletier  also  introduced  Bills  which  became  law.  They  provided  for,^ — a  new 
classification  for  clerks  in  city  Post  Offices  and  other  officials,  employment  of  temporary  Railway 
Mail  Clerks,  the  establishment  of  a  Rural  Mail  Service,  and  the  appointment  of  case  examiners. 
The  Honourable  Mr.  White  was  the  author  of  a  Bill  which  passed.  It  applied  to  the  employ- 
ment of  temporary  clerks  in  the  office  of  the  Auditor  General. 

1913.  The  Honourable  Mr.  Pelletier  put  through  an  Act  amending  the  Post  Office  Act, 
providing  for  increases  of  salary  of  Railway  Mail  Clerks,  Messengers  and  Letter  Carriers  and 
granting  the  latter  class  aimual  leave  of  three  weeks  with  pay. 

1914.  At  the  time  of  writing  The  Honourable  Mr.  White  has  introduced  a  resolution  fore- 
shado%ving  consolidation  and  amendments  of  existing  Civil  Service  Acts. 

Superannuation 

1870.  The  first  Superannuation  Act  (33  Vict.  Chap.  3)  was  passed  in  this  year.  The 
abatement  under  this  Act  was  fixed  at  4  per  cent,  on  all  salaries  in  excess  of  $600  and  2^  per  cent, 
on  salaries  less  than  $600.  The  superannuation  allowance  was  based  on  the  average  yearly 
salary  during  the  last  three  years  at  the  rate  of  one-fiftieth  for  each  year  of  service  up  to  35  years. 
The  Act  also  made  provision  for  gratuities  in  certain  cases,  and  established  the  principle  of  adding 
a  number  (not  exceeding  ten)  of  years  to  the  term  of  service  under  peculiar  circumstances.  The 
Act  applied  to  all  under  the  operation  of  the  Civil  Service  Act  of  1868.  Permanent  employment 
in  any  of  the  provinces  prior  to  1867  was  to  be  reckoned  in  computing  the  superaimuation  al- 
lowance, but  a  deduction  of  from  10  per  cent,  to  20  per  cent,  was  to  be  deducted  from  the  allow- 
ance of  any  who  had  not  contributed  for  10  years. 

1872.  The  Honourable  Mr.  Joly  proposed  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that,  considering  that 
the  fund  is  raised  entirely  out  of  compulsory  contributions  from  public  officers,  it  is  just  that  the 
whole  of  the  fund  should  be  consecrated  to  the  benefit  of  the  said  officers,  first,  for  the  purposes 
of  the  Act  and  secondly,  the  surplus,  if  any,  to  the  benefit  of  their  widows  and  orphans.  Con- 
sideration was  postponed. 

1873.  The  resolution  of  the  year  1872,  was  again  proposed  but  further  consideration  was 
discharged.  The  Honourable  Mr.  Tilley  introduced  an  amendment  to  the  Act  of  1870,  reducing 
the  contributory  rates  from  4  per  cent,  and  21  per  cent,  to  2  per  cent,  and  Ij  per  cent.  This 
became  law. 

1875.  The  Honourable  Mr.  Cartwright  put  forward  an  amending  Bill  which  became  law 
in  this  year.  It  reduced  the  age  from  40  to  30  years  in  cases  in  which  10  years  or  less  could  be 
added  to  length  of  service. 

1879.  A  Select  Committee  was  appointed  to  enquire  into  the  state  of  the  fund,  and  the 
working  of  the  Act.     No  report  was  made. 

1883.  A  Bill  to  amend  and  consolidate  the  Act  respecting  Superannuation  was  initiated 
in  the  Senate,  and  became  law.  In  the  committee  stage,  an  amendment  was  moved  to  abolish 
the  system,  and  substitute  a  plan  apparently  identical  with  the  Retirement  Fund.  This  was 
negatived. 

1886.  The  Act  of  1883  became  the  Civil  Service  Superannuation  Act  in  the  Revised  Statute 
of  Canada, 
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1893.  The  Honourable  Mr.  Foster  introduced  an  amending  Bill  which  became  law.  The 
rates  of  contribution  were  again  changed  and  were  now  fixed  at  31  per  cent,  and  3  per  cent. 
The  privilege  of  contributing  to  the  fund  was  restricted  to  persons  under  45  years  of  age. 

1894.  The  Honourable  Mr.  McMuUin  presented  an  amending  Bill  on  the  lines  of  the 
amendment  of  1883,  but  it  received  only  a  first  reading. 

1895.  The  Honourable  Mr.  McMuUin  again  introduced  his  Bill,  but  the  debate  on  the 
motion  for  the  second  reading  was  adjourned.  The  Honourable  Mr.  Foster  presented  a  Bill  to 
increase  the  rates  of  those  contributing  under  the  original  Act  to  3J  per  cent,  and  3  per  cent., 
and  to  raise  the  term  of  eligibihty  to  receive  the  benefits  of  the  Act  from  10  to  15  years.  This 
Bill  was  withdrawn. 

1896.  The  Honourable  Mr.  McMullin  re-introduced  his  Bill  to  abolish  the  system  of 
superannuation,  but  the  Bill  was  negatived  at  the  second  reading. 

1897.  The  Honourable  Mr.  Mulock  and  the  Honourable  McMullin  both  presented  Bills 
with  the  same  purpose  as  the  Bill  of  1896.  These  Bills  did  not  become  law.  Honourable  Mr. 
Fielding  presented  a  Bill  providing  for  the  repayment  to  dismissed  public  servants,  of  the 
deduction  from  their  salaries.     The  Bill  became  law. 

1898.  In  this  year  the  Honourable  Mr.  Mulock  put  through  an  Act  abolishing  the  two 
superannuation  systems  for  future  entrants  into  the  service,  substituting  therefor  the  Retire- 
ment Fund,  which  called  for  an  abatement  of  5  per  cent,  of  salaries.  4  per  cent,  compounded 
half-yearly  was  added  to  the  individual  account  of  the  contributors. 

1902.  A  Bill  introduced  by  Honourable  Mr.  Fielding  became  law,  and  provided  for  an 
amendment  to  the  Retirement  Act  of  1898,  to  authorize  refund  of  contributions  to  the  legal 
representatives  of  those  who  die  in  office. 

1903.  Honourable  Mr.  Fielding  became  sponsor  for  a  minor  amendment  to  the  Act, 
providing  that  6  months  or  more  of  service  should  be  reckoned  as  a  full  year  in  computing  the 
retiring  allowance. 

1906.     The  [foregoing  Superannuation  Acts  became  chapter  17  of  the  Revised  Statutes. 
1914.     At  the  time  of  writing  the  Honourable  W.  T.  White  has  introduced  a  resolution  fore- 
shadowing a  re-introduction  of  superannuation  system  of  a  comprehensive  nature. 

Civil  Service  Insurance 

The  Honourable  Mr.  Foster  fathered  a  measure  granting  life  insurance  to  Civil  Servants 
under  very  advantageous  terms;  the  rates  of  premium  being  about  40  per  cent.  less  than  those 
of  line  companies. 

1914.  The  Honourable  Mr.  White  introduced  an  amendment  to  the  Insurance  Act  increas- 
ing the  maximum  amount  of  the  policy  from  $2,000  to  $5,000,  and  admitting  the  women  of  the 
service  to  the  benefits  of  the  Act.    This  amendment  passed  into  law  in  May,  1914. 

Looking  Backward  and  Forward 

In  reviewing  the  series  of  legislative  enactments  from  1857  to  1914,  Civil  Servants  are  glad 
to  note  a  developing  interest  on  the  part  of  the  members  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  in  the 
servants  of  the  Crown;  more  and  more  considering  the  Civil  Service  as  our  most  honoured 
national  institution,  rather  than  as  an  instrument  to  be  prostituted  for  party  purpose.  As  yet 
the  old  curses  of  political  power  and  parsonal  preferment  wield  a  malign  influence,  but  there  are 
not  lacking  evidences  of  a  demand  for  the  full  establishment  of  a  genuine  "  merit  system." 
When  at  last  the  necessity  of  making  the  service  of  the  Crown  an  institution  that  will  attract 
the  best  class  of  recruits  to  its  ranks,  and  of  training,  organizing  and  rewarding  them  as  the 
best  interests  of  Canada  demand  is  fully  and  generally  comprehended,  there  will  appear  on  the 
Statute  books  such  laws  as  the  new  condition  may  require.  The  brighter  the  attractions  of 
public  employment,  the  batter  will  be  the  personnel  of  the  service;  the  better  that  personnel, 
the  better  will  the  task  be  performed  for  the  country.  The  interests  of  Canada  and  her  Civil 
Servants  are  one  and  inseparable,  and  must  exist  and  grow,  improve  or  deteriorate  together. 
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I  HE  Canadian  Government  directs  rather  than  leads  in  the  great 
^i.^  events  that  have  contributed  to  the  remarkable  develop- 
ment of  Canada  in  this  20th  century.  Wise  laws  and  skilful 
administration  by  the  great  public  departments  of  the  Government 
are  all  important  in  the  business  of  building  a  nation.  Yet  were 
it  not  for  the  enterprise,  the  preseverance  and  the  genius  of  private 
initiative,  the  operations  of  the  Government  would  be  barren 
of  results. 

^  Blessed  with  a  rigorous  climate  and  endowed  with  free  political 
and  educational  institutions,  Canadians  may  become  a  race  to  lead 
the  world  in  potency  and  virility.  Outstanding  figures  have  arisen 
in  all  the  various  fields  of  private  enterprise,  who  are  making  their 
power  felt  in  the  national  development  of  Canada.  These  great 
leaders  while  outside  the  Government,  are  in  alliance  with  it,  and 
it  is  appropriate  that  the  closing  chapter  of  this  book  should  contain 
reference  to  some  of  those  who  have  achieved  distinction  in  the 
sphere  of  transportation,  in  finance  and  in  the  industrial  arts.  The 
closing  pages  of  this  book  will  contain  portraits  and  short  biographi- 
cal reference  to  some  who,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  may  be 
numbered  among  the  makers  of  Canada. 

^  The  Civilian  takes  this  final  opportunity  to  express  its  appreci- 
ation of  those  friends  who,  through  their  co-operation  and  material 
assistance,  have  rendered  possible  the  production  of  such  an 
elaborate  volume  as  is  herein  presented  to  the  public. 
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SIR  EDMUND   BOYD    OSLKR,    TORONTO 


Financial  agent,  stock  broker  and  legislator,  was  born  at  Tecumseth  Parsonage,  Simcoe  county,  Ont.,  in 
1845. 

His  interests  are  varied  and  important,  being  president  of  the  Dominion  Bank;  Ontario  &  Quebec  Railway; 
Canadian  Northern  Land  Co.;  Victoria  Rollinp  Stock  Co.;  vice-president  of  the  Confederation  Life  Association; 
and  director  in  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway;  Consumer's  Gas  Co.;  Toronto  General  Trusts  Corporation; 
ConsoUdated  Mining  &  Smelting  Co.;  Steel  Co.  of  Canada;  Toronto,  Hamilton  &  Buffalo  Railway;  Toronto 
Penny  Bank,  and  Calgary  &  Edmonton  Land  Co. 

Residence,  "Craigleigh,"  Rosedale,  Toronto,  Ont. 
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HON.  SENATOR  ROBERT  JATFRAY,  TORONTO 


IVominent  in  commerce  and  finance,  at  the  present  time,  is  principally  conspicuous  in  the  public  eye  aa 
president  of  the  Globe  Printing  Co.  of  Toronto. 

He  was  born  on  his  father's  farm  near  Bannockbum,  Scotland,  January  23,  1832.  His  business  experience 
was  gained  in  Edinburgh  whore  for  some  years  he  was  in  commercial  life.     He  came  to  Canada  in  1852. 

Aside  from  his  connection  with  The  Globe,  Mr.  Jaffray  is  vice-president  of  The  Imperial  Bank  of  Canada; 
director  of  the  Canada  Foundry  Co.;  the  Canada  Life  Assurance  Co.;  Canadian  General  Electric  Co.;  Central 
Canada  Loan  and  Savings  Co.;  Dominion  Securities  Corporation;  General  Accident  Assurance  Co.;  Nova 
Scotia  Steel  and  Coal  Co.,  Toronto  General  Trusts  Corporation  and  is  vice-president  of  the  Crow's  Nest  Pass 
Coal  Co. 

He  was  called  to  the  Senate,  March,  1906. 

His  residence  is  "Surrey  Lodge,"  Toronto,  Ont. 
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SENATOR   WILLIAM   CAMERON  EDWARDS,    OTTAWA 


Was  bom  in  Clarence,  Ont.,  May  7th,  1844,  son  of  William  and  Ann  Cameron  Edwards. 

He  is  largely  interested  in  timber  lands  and  the  firm  of  W.  C.  Edwards  &  Co.,  is  considered  one  of  Canada's 
foremost  manufacturers  and  dealers  in  the  finished  product. 

Senator  Edwards  takes  a  practical  interest  in  agriculture,  and  is  a  successful  stock  raiser  which  well  qualifles 
him  for  president  of  the  Russell  Agricultural  Society. 

He  was  elected  to  the  House  of  Commons  for  Russell  in  1891  and  re-elected  in  1896  and  1900;  and  in  March, 
1903,  he  was  called  to  the  Senate. 
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COL.    SENATOR   JAMBS   MASON,    TORONTO 


Prominent  banker  and  financier,  was  born  in  Toronto,  August  25,  1843.  He  is  president  and  general  manager 
of  the  Home  Bank  of  Canada;  director  of  the  Manufacturers  Life  Insurance  Co.;  Dominion  Coal  Co.;  Dominion 
Steel  Corporation;  British  and  Colonial  Land  and  Securities  Co.,  and  the  Prudential  Trust  Co.  He  was  one  of 
the  original  trustees' of  the  Toronto  Public  Library  and  became  chairman  of  the  Board;  was  president  of  the 
Toronto  Mechanics  Institute;  one  of  the  founders  and  for  two  years  president  of  the  Canadian  Military  Insti- 
tute; one  of  the  foimders  of  the  Empire  Club  and  its  president  for  two  years  and  has  occupied  many  other 
positions.  He  was  appointed  by  King  Edward  VII,  Knight  of  Grace  of  the  Order  of  the  Hospital  of  St.  John  of 
Jerusalem  in  England.  His  military  service  commenced  in  the  ranks  of  the  Queen's  Owti  Rifles,  during  the 
Fenian  Raid  troubles.  He  was  gazetted  Captain  10th  Royals,  1882,  and  promoted  Major  in  1888;  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  commanding  the  regiment  1893,  commanded  the  4th  Infantry  Brigade  1900-10  and  retired  with  the  rank 
of  Colonel  and  gazetted  Honorary  Colonel,  36th  Peel  regiment.  While  commanding  No.  2  Service  Company, 
Royal  Grenadiers,  during  the  North  West  Rebellion  of  1885,  his  company  was  the  first  to  cross  the  Saskatche- 
wan at  the  battle  of  Fish  Creek.  He  was  appointed  Senator  of  Canada,  May,  1913.  Residence,  43  Queen's 
Park,  Toronto. 
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SIR   BYRON    EDMUND    WALKER,    C.V.O.,    D.C.L.,    LL.D.,    TORONTO 


President  of  the  Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce,  Toronto,  one  of  the  foremost  authorities  on  banking  in  Amer- 
ica, was  bom  in  the  township  of  Seneca,  Haldimand  county,  Ont.,  October  14,  1848.  He  received  [the  honour 
of  knighthood,  was  presented  to  King  George  V  in  1911,  and  was  present  by  invitation  at  the  coronation  of  their 
Majesties  in  June,  1911.  Among  the  numerous  positions  he  has  occupied  may  be  mentioned,  chairman  of  the 
banker's  section  Toronto  Board  of  Trade;  vice-president,  president,  and  honorary  president,  Canadian  Banker's 
Association;  chairman  of  the  Section  of  Money  and  Credit  in  the  Department  of  Economics  of  the  International 
Congress  of  Arts  and  Sciences  of  the  Universal  Exposition,  St.  Louis,  1904;  vice-president  American  Banker's 
Association;  Fellow  of  the  Institute  of  Bankers  of  England;  chairman  Board  of  Governors,  Toronto  University; 
president  Canadian  Institute;  trustee  Toronto  General  Hospital,  and  honorary  president  Toronto  Mendelssohn 
Choir.     Residence,  "Long  Garth,"  Toronto,  Ont. 
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SIR    WILLIAM    MACKENZIE,    TORONTO 

One  of  Canada's  greatest  men,  is  also  one  of  Canada's  hardest  workers.  President  of  the  Canadian  Northern 
Railway  and  directing  genius  of  many  other  enterprises,  he  has  turned  the  full  power  of  a  mind  unusually  acute 
on  development  work.  His  entrance  to  the  railway  field  was  made  by  way  of  lumbering.  From  this  he  graduated 
into  construction  work,  and  it  was  while  working  on  a  mountain  section  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  then  in 
process  of  building,  he  met  his  partner,  Sir  Donald  Mann.  The  great  contracting  firm  of  Mackenzie  and  Mann 
was  formed  in  1886. 

They  built  the  Qu'Appelle,  Long  Lake  and  Saskatchewan  Railway;  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  short 
line  through  Maine;  the  Calgary  and  Edmonton  road,  to  cite  a  few  outstanding  works,  before  1896,  when  work 
was  commenced  on  their  own  account  on  the  original  100  miles,  between  Gladstone  and  Dauphin  in  Manitoba^ 
which  constituted  the  beginning  of  the  Canadian  Northern  System.  During  the  past  seventeen  years  the  road 
has  grown  to  be  second  in  Canada,  and  consists  of  almost  10,000  miles  of  railway  line,  and  the  Royal  Line  of 
steamers  between  Canada  and  Great  Britain.  It  will  be  a  complete  transcontinental  in  1914.  Sir  William's 
work  in  the  building  of  the  system  has  been  chiefly  financial,  and  in  that  work  he  has  been  extremely  successful. 
A  born  optimist  where  Canada  is  concerned  he  has  been  able  to  secure  all  the  funds  required  and  when  they  were 
needed,  and  it  is  said  of  him  that  he  never  failed  to  justify  any  promise  he  ever  gave  in  connection  with  the 
prospects  of  return  on  investment  in  this  country. 
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SIR  DONALD  D.  MANN,  TORONTO 


Vice-President  of  the  Canadian  Northern  Railway,  was  bom  in  1853  in  the  village  of  Acton,  in  the  county 
of  Halton  in  Ontario.  In  1886  the  contracting  firm  of  Mackenzie  and  Mann  was  formed  and  the  partnership 
is  in  existence  to-day. 

Shortly  after  the  organization  of  the  firm,  work  was  commenced  on  the  construction  of  the  Calgary  and 
Edmonton  Railway;  then  came  the  Qu'Appelle,  Long  Lake  and  Saskatchewan  Railway,  and  later  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  short  line  through  Maine  to  the  city  of  St.  John.  In  1888  and  1889,  Sir  Donald  visited  Panama, 
Ecuador,  Peru,  and  Chile  on  invitation  of  the  government  of  the  last  named  country.  He,  however,  declined  the 
proposal  to  build  railway  lines  there,  and  a  similar  judgment  followed  an  inspection  trip  to  China. 

Back  in  Canada,  in  1895,  Sir  Donald  took  the  initiative  in  purchasing  the  charter  of  the  Lake  Manitoba 
Railway  and  Canal  Company.  While  that  stroke  of  business  may  have  been  regarded  as  incidental  at  the  time  it 
has  since  become  historic,  for  from  that  line,  one  hundred  miles  in  length,  serving  virgin  territory  between  Dauphin 
and  Gladstone  in  Manitoba,  there  has  been  spun  the  net  work  of  almost  10,000  miles  of  line  of  the  Canadian 
Northern  Railway  System  of  to-day.  That  has  been  his  real  life  work.  His  other  interests — and  some  of  these 
are  very  large- — are  all  subservient  to  his  railway  work.  Sir  Donald  has  achieved  a  reputation  that  is  unique  for 
speed,  efficiency  and  economy. 
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Z.    A.    LASH,    K.C,    LL.D.,    TORONTO 


Of  the  firm  of  Blake,  Lash,  Anglin  and  Cassels,  barristers  and  sohcitors,  was  born  in  Newfoundland  in  1846. 

He  was  called  to  the  Ontario  Bar  in  1868,  and  was  created  a  K.C.  in  1879.  He  was  Deputy  Minister  of  Jus- 
tice from  1876  to  1882;  counsel  for  the  Dominion  Government  before  the  Privy  Council  in  the  Mercer  Escheat 
case,  1883;  was  at  one  time  lecturer  and  examiner  in  commercial  and  criminal  law,  Ontario  Law  Society  and  the 
chief  counsel  for  the  Canadian  Banker's  Association.  He  is  a  member  and  vice-chairman  of  the  Board  of  Gover- 
nors, Toronto  University,  and  trustee  of  the  Toronto  General  Hospital. 

President  of  the  Great  North  Western  Telegraph  Co.,  vice-president  of  the  Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce, 
and  the  National  Trust  Co.,  director  of  the  Brazilian  Traction  Co.,  and  subsidiary  companies'  British  American 
Assurance  Co.,  Western  Assurance  Co.,  Mexican  Light  &  Power  Co.,  Bell  Telephone  Co.,  Canadian  Northern 
Railway,  and  Mackenzie,  Mann  Co.,  Limited. 
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ANDREW    ALEXANDER   ALLAN,    MONTREAL 

Vice-President  of  The  Allan  Line  Steamship  Co.,  Limited 

What  Canandian  has  not  heard  of  the  Allan  Line?  The  pioneer  steamship  line  across  the  Atlantic  between 
England  and  Canada. 

Mr.  Allan,  as  befits  one  of  Canada's  big  men,  is  a  man  of  action,  and  the  list  of  enterprises  with  which  he  is 
connected,  gives  but  an  inadequate  idea  of  the  many  interests  that  occupy  his  busy  life. 

He  was  bom  in  Montreal  in  1860,  a  son  of  the  late  Andrew  Allan,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Montreal  Ocean 
Steamship  Co.  and  was  educated  at  Rugby,  in  France  by  private  tutors,  and  also  at  the  Montreal  High  School. 

At  an  early  age  he  entered  the  office  of  the  steamship  company  in  which  his  father  was  connected  and  was 
made  a  partner  in  1881. 

Among  the  offices  held  by  Mr.  Allan  in  some  of  the  most  important  business  organizations  of  this  country 
are;  president  of  the  Canadian  Marconi;  president  of  the  Shipping  Federation  of  Canada  (1910);  vice-president 
Dominion  Oil  Cloth  Co.;  director  Merchant's  Bank  of  Canada;  British  and  Colonial  Press  Service;  BlaugasCo.; 
Harbour  Commissioner,  Montreal  and  Life  Governor  Montreal  Western  Hospital. 

Socially,  Mr.  Allan  is  widely  connected  through  the  important  clubs  of  Canada.  He  is  Steward  of  the  Mont- 
real Hunt  Club;  and  member  of  the  following:  Montreal  Jockey  Club,  Montreal  Hunt  Club,  Forest  and  Stream 
Club,  Garrison  Club  (Quebec),  Rideau  Club  and  Country  Club  (Ottawa). 
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JAMES   WHALEN,    PORT   ARTHUR,    ONT. 


Is  one  of  the  outstanding  figures  of  central  Canada, 
he'came  to  Port  Arthur  in  1873. 


He  was  born  at  Collingwood,  Ont.,  on  April  29,  1869; 


He  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  Twin  Cities,  Port  Arthur  and  Fort  William,  being  president  of  thej  Western  Dry 
Dock  &  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Limited,  a  stupbuilding  plant  of  the  first  magnitude.  Mr.  Whalen  is  also  an  officer 
or  director  of  the  following  companies:  Great  Lakes  Dredging  Co.,  Limited;  Canadian  Towing  &  Wrecking  Co., 
Limited;  Thunder  Bay  Contracting  Co.,  Limited;  Canada  Pebble  Co.,  Limited;  General  Realty  Corporation, 
Limited;  British  Columbia  Sulphite  Fibre  Co.,  Limited  of  Vancouver;  Commercial  Exchange  Building  Co., 
Limited;  Thunder  Bay  Harbour  Improvement  Co.,  Limited,  and  other  companies. 
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LT.-COL.    JOHN    BELLAMY   MILLEH,    TORONTO 


Was  born  July  26,  1862,  at  Farmersville  (now  Athens),  Leeds  county,  Ontario.  He  is  president  of  the 
Poison  Iron  Works,  Limited;  Poison  Dry  Dock  &  Ship  Building  Co.;  Consumer's  Box  and  Lumber  Co.,  Limited; 
Parry  Sound  Lumber  Co.,  Limited,  and  the  Parry  Sound  Transportation  Co. 

Lt.-Col.  of  23rd  Regiment  of  Northern  Pioneers,  with  headquarters  at  Parry  Sound. 

Mr.  Miller  holds  membership  in  the  following  clubs:  National,  Royal  Canadian  Yacht,  Ontario,  Rosedale 
Golf,  Ontario  Jockey  and  Canadian  Military  Institute,  all  of  Toronto;  also  the  Granite  Curling  Club.  In  Ottawa, 
the  Ridrau  and  the  Laurentian  Clubs;  also  of  the  Royal  Hamilton  Yacht  Club,  of  Hamilton;  the  Tadenac  Club 
of  Georgian  Bay;  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  of  London,  Eng.;  the  Junior  Army  and  Navy  Club  of  London, 
Erg.;  and  the  Associate  of  Institute  of  Naval  Architects  of  London,  Eng. 
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WILLIAM   JOSEPH   POUPOBE,    MONTREAL 


One  of  the  principal  contractors  in  Canada,  and  president  of  the  W.  J.  Pourpore  Co.  of  Montreal,  was  born 
April  29,  1846,  at  AUumette  Island,  P.Q.  He  has  had  an  active  career  in  the  building  of  railways  and  public 
works,  harbours  and  wharves.  The  Tarte  pier  in  Montreal  was  built  by  him,  also  the  government  docks  and  other 
works  at  Sorel.  Recently  he  devoted  himseU  entirely  to  the  dredging  business,  and  his  company  owns  a  fleet  of 
dredges  operating  in  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and  Quebec.  He  owns  extensive  real  estate,  and  is  part 
owner  of  important  timber  limits.  He  is  a  prominent  figure  in  Pontiac  comity  whose  interests  he  has  always 
promoted.  He  has  been  Warden  of  the  county.  Mayor  of  Chichester  (ten  years),  and  president  of  the  School 
Board  (ten  years).  He  represented  Pontiac  in  the  legislature  from  1882  to  1892,  and  from  1896  to  1900  he  .sat  for 
the  constituency  in  the  House  of  Commons.  He  has  been  a  warm  advocate  of  the  Georgian  Bay  Canal.  In 
1900,  he  retired  from  active  politics. 
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THE   liATE   DAVID    SMITH,    TORONTO,    ONT. 


For  many  years  recognized  as  a  leading  representative  in  Canada  of  the  engraving  trade,  was  born  at  Kirk- 
dale,  Lancashire,  Eng.,  in  1839.  He  became  an  expert  copper  plate  engraver  and  coming  to  Canada  in  1870, 
accepted  work  with  J.  T.  Rolph,  of  Toronto,  then  doing  business  in  King  Street.  Shortly  after,  he  entered  into 
partnership  with  Mr.  Rolph  whose  brother,  Frank,  was  taken  into  the  firm  doing  business  under  the  firm  name  of 
Rolph,  Smith  &  Co.,  with  offices  at  the  corner  of  Wellington  Street  and  Leader  Lane. 

They  found  their  business  increased  and  built  new  premises  at  49  Wellington  Street  West,  which  they  occupied 
until  the  place  was  destroyed  in  Toronto's  great  fire  of  1904.  The  partnership  was  then  dissolved  and  David 
Smith  formed  a  new  firm,  the  David  Smith  Engraving  &  Lithographing  Co.,  of  which  he  was  the  head. 

He  was  one  of  the  best  engravers  in  the  Dominion  and  was  the  inventor  of  the  safety  paper,  now  used  by  many 
governments  and  banking  institutions  for  their  cheques  and  drafts. 

Mr.  Smith  married  in  1879,  Annie  Elizabeth  Taylor,  daughter  of  George  Taylor  of  the  firm  of  John  Taylor 
Bros,  of  the  Don  Paper  Mill.  Her  son,  Harold  T.  Smith,  is  now  carrying  on  the  business  at  56  Church  Street, 
Toronto. 
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THOMAS  ROBERTSON,  TORONTO 


President  of  Robertson  Bros.,  Limited,  wholesale  manufacturing  confectioners  and  importers,  Toronto; 
also  president  of  the  Monetary  Times  Printing  Co.,  was  born  in  the  south  of  Scotland,  September  11,  1838. 

He  came  to  Canada  in  1856.     In  1863,  he  established  his  present  confectionery  business. 

He  is  a  prominent  member  of  the  National  and  the  Royal  Canadian  Yacht  Clubs  and  a  member  of  St.  And- 
rew's Society  and  the  York  Pioneers. 

Residence,  89  Elm  Avenue,  Rosedale,  Toronto. 
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HERBERT   HALE   WILLIAMS,    TORONTO 


Of  H.  H.  Williams  &  Co.  (established  1886),  36  King  Street  East,  Toronto,  and  president  of  the  International 
Realty  Co.,  is  one  of  Canada's  largest  realty  dealers. 

He  was  born  in  Toronto,  September  21,  1862,  son  of  Henry  Burt  and  Catherine  Hale  Williams. 

In  his  earlier  days  he  took  considerable  interest  in  military  affairs,  and  served  as  private,  "E"  Company, 
Lieutenant,  "C"  Company  in  the  Governor-General  Body  Guards,  Queen's  Own  Rifles. 

Mr.  Williams  is  a  member  of  the  following  clubs:  National,  Albany,  Military  Institute,  Empire,  Canadian, 
Granite  and  Lambton  Golf.  In  his  leisure  hours,  he  finds  recreation  in  horses,  golf,  curling  and  bowling.  Resi- 
dence, 565  Avenue  Road,  Toronto. 
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THOMAS   PKBRIN   BIKCHALL 

President  of  Canada  Industrial  Bond  Corporation,  Montreal 


Was  born  October  29,  1879,  at  Toronto,  Canada,  a  son  of  Thomas  Shivers  Birchall  (a  government  official) 
and  Mary  Helena  (Perrin)  Birchall.  Ancestors  on  paternal  side  were  English,  on  maternal  side  they  were  Eng- 
lish and  Irish.  His  education  was  obtained  in  the  public  and  the  higli  schools  of  his  native  city.  In  1895,  his 
earnings  commenced  as  an  office  boy  in  the  employ  of  the  Toronto  Silver  Plate  Co.,  and  for  the  ensuing  ten  years 
he  remained  with  that  company.  He  was  salesman  when  he  resigned  (in  1905)  to  become  the  Canadian  repre- 
sentative for  John  Round  &  Son,  Limited,  of  Sheffield,  England.  He  continued  in  this  position  for  three  years 
and  then  entered  the  bond  business  for  himself  at  Toronto.  On  the  organization  of  the  Canada  Securities  Cor- 
poration, Mr.  Birchall  was  made  manager  and  held  that  office  until  1912,  when  he  formed  the  Canada  Industrial 
Bond  Corporation  at  Montreal,  of  which  he  is  the  president.  He  is  a  director  in  the  Canada  Sj-ndicate;  in  the 
London  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  and  in  the  Colonial  Coal  Co.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Rideau  Club  of  Ottawa, 
the  National,  the  Albany,  and  the  Royal  Canadian  Yacht  Clubs  of  Toronto,  and  of  the  Beaconsfield  Golf  Club  of 
Montreal.  Mr.  Birchall  was  married,  June  9,  1906,  to  Ruth  Neville  Abbott  of  Toronto,  the  union  bringing  two 
children,  AUeyne  Neville  Birchall  and  Pamela  Mary  Birchall. 
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MICHAEL   J.    O  BRIEN,    RENFREW,    ONT. 


Contractor  and  capitalist,  was  bom  Lochaber,  N.S.,  September  19,  1851. 

Since  his  early  days  he  has  been  identified  with  railroads.  He  is  probably  the  largest  railroad  contractor  in 
the  Dominion,  and  has  built  or  assisted  in  building  the  Kingston  &  Pembroke  Railway,  the  Northern  &  Pacific 
Junction  Railway,  the  Baie  des  Chaleur  Railway,  the  Central  Counties  Railway,  in  Eastern  Ontario,  the  Crow's 
Nest  Pass,  branch  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  the  Midland,  the  Richmond  &  Inverness,  and  part  of  the 
Halifax  &  South  Western  Railways  in  Nova  Scotia,  the  La  Tuque  branch  of  the  Quebec  &  Lake  St.  John  Railway, 
120  mile  section  Canadian  Northern  Railway,  Quebec;  50  miles  of  Quebec,  Montreal  Southern  Railway,  and  571 
miles   of   Transcontinental   Railway. 

Mr.  O'Brien  is  president  of  the  Canadian  &  Gulf  Terminal  Railway;  chief  promoter  of  the  Canada  Graving 
Dock  &  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Limited;  a  promoter  of  the  Capital  Life  Assurance  Co.,  and  formerly,  a  royal  commis- 
sioner for  the  building  of  Temiskaming  &  Northern  Ontario  Railway.  He  owns,  the  O'Brien  mine.  Cobalt, 
Ont.,  is  a  large  holder  of  timber  lands  and  has  extensive  interests  in  other  mining  and  coal  properties. 
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J.    G.    PALMER,    TORONTO 


Canadians  often  point  with  pride  and  elation  to  the  wonderful  progress  made  in  every  direction  by  the 
Dominion  during  the  last  decade.  Wrapped  up  with  the  progress  of  our  country  is  that  of  an  industrial  concern, 
whose  general  manager  is  J.  G.  Palmer  of  the  Canadian  Kodak  Co.,  Limited. 

Modern  business  is  to  be  distinguished  from  business  of  former  times  by  a  fuU  appreciation  of  the  fact  that 
the  success  of  an  enterprise  is  really  the  triumph  of  the  ideal  behind  the  enterprise.  In  hardly  another  case  could 
it  be  said  that  the  ideal  has  been  more  triumphant  than  in  that  of  Kodak.  One  has  only  to  reflect  on  Kodak's 
international  scope,  keeping  constantly  before  his  mind  the  essential  fact  that  the  pastime  of  Kodakery  is  modem, 
its  origin  dating  but  little  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago. 

March,  1900,  saw  the  beginning  of  the  Canadian  Kodak  Co.,  Limited,  with  a  force  of  but  ten  employees, 
in  a  small  three-story  building,  measuring  20  X  70  feet.  To-day  the  number  of  the  employees  ia  around  the  five 
hundred  mark,  and  the  plant  occupies  three  large  buildings,  with  a  floor  space  of  over  150,000  square  feet.  And 
the  story  is  still  one  of  progress,  for  to  meet  the  increasing  demands  of  the  business,  25  acres  of  land  have  been 
acquired  on  the  outskirts  of  Toronto,  whereon  the  most  modem  factory  possible  for  the  manufacture  of  photo- 
graphic goods  will  be  erected,  thorough  provision  being  made  for  the  protection  and  welfare  of  the  employees, 
as  well  as  for  their  enjoyment  of  suitable  sports  and  pastimes. 
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WILLIAM   MARMGAN,    CONTRACTOR,    PORT   ARTHUR,    ONT. 


Was  bom  in  Beauce  county,  Quebec,  in  1861.  During  the  past  thirty-two  years,  he  has  taken  an  active  part 
in  the  following  works,  either  as  general  manager,  superintendent  or  associate.  Various  ballasting  operations  on 
the  Intercolonial  Railway,  and  the  New  Brunswick  Railway;  track  laying  and  ballasting  of  2{X)  miles  of  the 
Bangor  Aroostook  Railway  in  Maine;  he  has  been  contractor  for  the  construction  of  the  St.  Charles  branch; 
the  Pictou  Town  branch  and  Baie  Des  Chalures  Railway;  the  St.  John  bridge,  and  railway  extension;  the  St. 
John  cantilever  bridge;  the  Nicholot  bridge;  the  Fredericton  bridge;  the  Soulange  Canal;  the  Welland  Canal; 
the  Port  Colbome  Breakwater  and  Docks;  the  Welland  turning  basin,  etc. 

Coming  to  Port  Arthur,  Ont.,  in  1906,  he  built  the  first  section  of  the  new  Port  Arthur  Breakwater;  laid 
the  city  of  Port  Arthur's  Intake  Pipe;  negotiated  various  minor  contracts  and  is  at  present  engaged  in  the  con- 
struction of  a  section  of  the  Bare  Point  Breakwater. 

In  addition  to  his  contract  work,  he  is  an  active  member  of  the  Board  of  Trade  of  Port  Arthur;  a  member 
of  the  Port  Arthur  City  Council;  a  director  of  the  Lockhart-Bertrand  Lumber  Co.  and  is  associated  with  a 
number  of  other  enterprises  in  the  city  of  Port  Arthur,  where  he  has  made  his  home. 
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Canada  Cement  Co.,  Ltd xlv 

Canada  Floors,  Ltd ex 

Canada  Law  Book  Co.,  Ltd cxxiv 

Canada  Life  Assurance  Co x 

Canada  OfSce  Furniture  Co.,  Ltd cxii 

Canada  Paper  Co.,  Ltd cl 

Canada  Permanent  Mortgage  Corporation. .  .  xxxvi 

Canada  Steamship  Lines,  Ltd clxx 

Canada  Wire  &  Iron  Goods  Co clvi 

Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce,  The viii 

Canadian  Bridge  Co.,  Ltd.,  The xlviii 

Canadian  Car  &  Foundry  Co.,  Ltd xxi 

Canadian  Consolidated  Rubber  Co.,  Ltd xxxix 

Canadian  Drawn  Steel  Co.,  Ltd.,  The clxxiv 

Canadian  Dredging  Co.,  Ltd ci 

Canadian  Explosives,  Ltd xcvi 

Canadian  Fairbanks-Morse  Co.,  Ltd.,  The. . .  .  Ixx 
Canadian  Gold  Car  Heating  &  Lighting  Co., 

Ltd xc 

Canadian  Independent  Telephone  Co.,  Ltd....  xxv 

Canadian  Ingersoll-Rand  Co.,  Ltd Ixxix 

Canadian  Inspection  &  Testing  Laboratories, 

Ltd Ixxviii 

Canadian  Kodak  Co.,  Ltd Ixvi 

Canadian  Locomotive  Co.,  Ltd vi 

Canadian  Northern  Railway  System jccvii 

Canadian  Office  &  School  Fumitm-eCo.,  Ltd., 

The clii 

Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Co ii 

Canadian  Sirocco  Co.',  Ltd cxlvi 

Canadian  Stewart  Co.,  Ltd cxxxiii 

Canadian  Towing  &  Wrecking  Co.,  Ltd cvi 

Canadian  Tube  &  Iron  Co.,  Ltd cvii 

Canadian  Vickers,  Ltd cxxxviii 

Canadian  Westinghouse  Co.,  Ltd lx.xxvii 

Canadian  Yale  &  Towne,  Ltd clxiii 

Cantin  &  Bro.  Reg'd cxxviii 

Capital  Transfer,  The cxxiii 

Capitol  Office  Supply  Co.,  Ltd clxxii 

Carhartt,  Hamilton  Mfr.,  Ltd cliv 

Carling  Brewing  &  Malting  Co clvi 

Carswell  Co.,  Ltd.,  The cxxv 

Carter-Halls-Aldinger  Co.,  Ltd xcv 

Cavanagh,  E.,  Co.,  Ltd.,  The xcvi 

Central  Paving  Co cxxi 

Central  Press  Agency,  The xcvi 

Chapman  &  Walker,  Ltd clxiii 

Christie,  Brown  &  Co.,  Ltd xxiv 

Clare  &  Brockest,  Ltd cli 

Clark,  W.,  Ltd exx 
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Clarke,  A.  R.,  &  Co.,  Ltd li 

Clarkson,  Gordon  &  Dilworth clxxii 

Clayton  &  Sons Ixxxvi 

Coghlin,  B.  J.,  Co.,  Ltd Ixxviii 

Cohen,  L.,  &  Son Ixxxi 

Conlan  Bros clxxiv 

Consolidated  Optical  Co.,  Ltd Ixi 

Consumers  Cordage  Co.,  Ltd cxi 

Continental  Bag  &  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  The clx 

Contractors,  Ltd cxxii 

Cox,  Arthur,  &  Co cxxii 

Crandall,  John,  H clix 

Crescent  Concrete  Co.,  The cliv 

Crescent  Laundry Ixxxv 

Crockett  &  Tharle cxliii 

Crowell  Bros clvii 

Crown  Tailoring  Co.,  Ltd Ixxiv 

Cummer-Dowswell,  Ltd Ixxxvii 

Cunningham  &  Son cxxvii 

Cunningham  &  Wells,  Ltd xc 

Dallet,  F.  F.,  Co.,  Ltd.,  The Iv 

Dancy,  R.  C cxxiv 

Dartnell,  Ltd Ixxxi 

Date,  John Ixxix 

Davie,  Geo.  T.,  &  Sons clviii 

Davidson  &  Crooks cxxiii 

Davidson  &  McRae 2nd.  p.  c. 

Day  Sign  Co cxxv 

Deakin,  C.  E cxlvii 

Dempster,  James,  Ltd clvii 

Dennis  Wire  &  Iron  Wks.  Co.,  Ltd.,  The.  .  . .  clvi 

Department  of  Agriculture  (Manitoba) Ixviii 

Dickson  Bridge  Works  Co.,  Ltd.,  The Ixxxix 

Dietzgen,  Eugene,  Co.,  Ltd Ixxvi 

Dominion  Bank,  The xii 

Dominion  Canners,  Ltd ex 

Dominion  Coal  Co.,  Ltd cxl 

Dominion  Concrete  Co cxvi 

Dominion  Dredging  Co.,  Ltd.,  The cl 

Dominion  Envelope  Co.,  Ltd cxv 

Dominion  Express  Co cxlvii 

Dominion  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  Ltd cxl 

Dominion  of  Canada  Gaurantee  &  Accident 

Ins.  Co.,  The cxxi 

Dominion  Paper  Co Ixxx 

Dominion  Printing  Ink  &  Color  Co.,  Ltd., 

The 1 

Dominion  Radiator  Co.,  Ltd.,  The xxxiii 

Dominion  Register  Co.,  Ltd Ixxii 

Dominion  Securities  Corp.,  Ltd xiii 

Dominion  Textile  Co.,  Ltd xxxi 

Donnelly    Salvage    &    Wrecking    Co.,    Ltd., 

The cxxvi 

Donoghue,  C cxxvi 

Doon  Twines,  Ltd cxxxix 

Doty   Engine  Works  Co.  of  Winnipeg,  Ltd., 

The civ 

Dougall  Varnish  Co.,  Ltd.,  The xxx 

Douglas  Bros clxxiv 
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Dreyfus  Importing  Co.,  Ltd.,  The xc 

DriscoU,  Wm.  P cliii 

Drummond,  McCall,  &  Co.,  Ltd Ixxviii 

Dunlop  Tire  &  Rubber  Goods  Co.,  Ltd Iv 

Eagle  Pencil  Co clvi 

Elder  Demptser  &  Co.,  Ltd Ixvii 

Elevator  Specialty  Co.,  Ltd Ixxv 

Elmhurst  Dairy clx 

Equipment  &  Supplies,  Ltd cxix 

Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society,  The clxvii 

Fallon  Bros cli 

Farquhar  Bros.,  Ltd cxxii 

Fenwick,  Hendry  &  Co clx 

Fetherstonhaugh  &  Co clxiii 

Fiddes  &  Hogarth,  Ltd xcvi 

Fleming,  James Ixxxvi 

Forbes,  R.,  Co.,  Ltd.,  The xlviii 

Ford  Motor  Car  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  The. . .  cxii 

Foundation  Co.,  Ltd.,  The cv 

Eraser  &  Co Ixxxiv 

Fraser,  Wm.  J.  B clviii 

Freyseng  Cork  Co.,  Ltd Ixxv 

Fuller,  E.  C,  Co 

Furness,  Withy  &  Co.,  Ltd civ 

Gage,  W.  J.,  &  Co.,  Ltd xh 

Galena  Signal  Oil  Co cxxxvi 

Gait  Knitting  Co.,  Ltd.,  The cxxvi 

Gardner,  Robert,  &  Son,  Ltd cxiii 

Garland,  John  M.,  Son  &  Co cxvii 

Garlock  Packing  Co.,  The Ivi 

Gartshore-Thomson    Pipe    &    Foundry    Co., 

Ltd.,  The -xxxii 

Generate  d'Entreprises  Publique,  Compagni, 

Limit^e,  La clviii 

General  Railway  Signal  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd. .  cxxxvii 
Georgian  Bay  Shipbuilding  &  Wrecking  Co., 

The cliii 

German  American  Insurance  Co clxiv 

Gibb,  Alexander cxxix 

Gignac,  Napoleon Ixxxiii 

Gilmour,  D.  G.,  &  Co cxxix 

Gilson  Manufacturing  Co Ixxvii 

Globe  Indemnity  Co.  of  Canada,  The cxIi 

Goldie  &  McCulloch  Co.,  Ltd.,  The xxii 

Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd., 

The Ixxiii 

Goold-Shapley  &  Muir  Co.,  Ltd Ixxxvii 

Gordon  Bros xc 

Graham,  Weldon  J cxxiii 

Grand  Trunk  Railway  System xcviii 

Grand's  Typewriter  Supply cxxiii 

Grant-Holden-Graham,  Ltd Ixxxiv 

Great  Lakes  Dredging  Co.,  Ltd cvi 

Green,  S cxxvi 

Greenshields,  Ltd l-xxix 

Gregory,  James  S clix 

Grenadier  Ice  &  Coal  Co exiv 
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Grier  Timber  Co.,  Ltd.,  The Ixxx 

Griffiths,  Norton,  Co.,  Ltd cxhi 

Guarantee  Co.  of  North  America,  The xlvii 

Guelph  Carpet  Mills  Co.,  Ltd.,  The Ixxxix 

Guildford  &  Sons cxxii 

Gunns,  Ltd cxxiv 

Gurney  Foundry  Co.,  Ltd.,  The. cxlix 

Gurney,  Massey  Co.,  Ltd clxxvi 

Gutta  Percha  &  Rubber,  Ltd Ixxvi 

Halifax  Graving  Dock  Co.,  Ltd liv 

Hall  &  Holcomb,  Ltd cxxi 

Hamburg- American  Line clxviii 

Hamilton  Cotton  Co.,  The xlix 

Hamilton  Stamp  &  Stencil  Works,  Ltd Ixxvii 

Hanson,  G.  E cxxiii 

Hardy  &  Buchanan Ixviii 

Hare  &  Mackenzie xv 

Hargrave,  J.  G.,  Co.,  Ltd Ixviii 

Harris  Construction  Co.,  Ltd cxxxi 

Harrison  &  Co cxxviii 

Hartz,  J.  F.,  Co.,  Ltd.,  The exxv 

Hendrie  &  Co.,  Ltd cxliv 

Hendry,  Geo.  M.,  Co.,  Ltd.,  The cxv 

Hesson,  W.  J.,  &  Co xci 

Higman,  Geo.,  &  Sons xcvi 

Home  Insurance  Co.,  The olxxi 

Howe,  W xcvi 

Hull  Cement  &  Lime  Works cxxvii 

Hull  Electric  Co cxvii 

Hutton,  James  &  Co Ixxxv 

Imperial  Cotton  Co.,  Ltd cxii 

Imperial    Guarantee   &   Accident   Insurance 

Co.  of  Canada xvi 

Imperial  Oil  Co.,  Ltd.,  The Ix 

Independent  Coal  Co.,  The cxxi 

Independent  Cordage  Co.,  Ltd cxxiv 

Independent  Order  of  Foresters,  The Ixxv 

Inglis,  W.  J.,  Co.,  Ltd civ 

Inter-Colonial  Railway cxxx 

Interlake  Tissue  Mills,  Ltd cxxv 

International  Mail  Equipment  Co.,  Ltd cxxxiv 

International  Marine  Signal  Co.,  Ltd cxxxii 

International  Varnish  Co.,  Ltd eix 

Jackson  &  Goldie,  Ltd xcv 

Jackson,  Thomas,  &  Son Ixviii 

Jamieson,  R.  C,  &  Co.,  Ltd liy 

Johnston,  Hunter  &  Crawford cliii 

Johnston.  W.  R.,  &  Co.,  Ltd Ixxv 

Kaufman  Rubber  Co.,  Ltd.,  The clxiii 

Keiths,  Ltd Ixxxv 

Kelly,  A cxx 

Kelly,  Thomas,  &  Sons xcv 

KeuiTel  &  Esser  Co Ixxxii 

King,  Warden,  Ltd Ixiv 
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Kingston  &  Kinch cxxvi 

Kinleith  Paper  Co xli 

Kratz,  J.  H.,  &  Co cxiv 

Labatt,  John,  Ltd clv 

Lake  of  the  Woods  Milling  Co.,  Ltd Ixi 

Lamplough,  F.  W.  &  Co clxxiii 

Lang  Tanning  Co.,  Ltd.,  The clii 

Laurie  &  Lamb cxix 

Lautz-Dunham  Co.,  Ltd clxiii 

Law  Union  &  Rock  Ins.  Co.,  Ltd clx 

Leaman,  J.  A.,  &  Co clvii 

Lee,  W.  F dxiv 

Lewis,  Wm.,  &  Son clix 

Lincoln  Paper  Mills  Co.,  Ltd.,  The cxxxv 

Linde    Canadian    Refrigeration    Co.,    Ltd., 

The cviii 

Lindsay,  John cliv 

Logan,  H.  J Ixxii 

London  Concrete  Machinery  Co.,  Ltd cxviii 

London  Guarantee  &  Accident  Co.,  Ltd xv 

London  &  Lancashire  Fire  Ins.  Co.,  Ltd .\xxiv 

London  &  Lancashire  Life  &  Gen.  Assurance 

Association,  Ltd cxii 

London  Mutual  Fire  Ins.  Co.,  The xiii 

Luxfer  Prism  Co.,  Ltd.,  The cxiv 

Lyall,  P.,  &  Sons  Construction  Co.,  Ltd cii 

Lymans,  Ltd Iviii 

Lyons,  Geo.  A Ixxv 

Lyons,  John  J cxlv 

MacArthur,  Perks  &  Co.,  Ltd cxvii 

MacDonald,  Randolph,  Co.,  Ltd.,  The xliii 

Maclntyre,  Haining  &  Kelley cxx 

Mackenzie,  Ltd ex 

Machon  Sealing  Wax  Co cxxix 

Manitoba  Gypsum  Co clxiv 

Marconi  Wireless  Telegraph  Co.  of  Canada, 

Ltd xvi 

Maritime  Dredging  &  Construction  Co.,  Ltd., 

The cxlv 

Maritime  Nail  Co.,  Ltd Iviii 

Marshall,  A.  G cli 

Martin  Corrugated  Paper  &  Box  Co.,  Ltd., 

The cxx 

Mason,  Geo.  M.,  Ltd clx 

McArthur,  J.  D.  (Building) xciv 

McAvity,  T.,  &  Sons,  Ltd ciii 

McComb,  J.  H.,  Ltd cxxix 

McDonald,  John,  Jr clix 

McLean,  Kennedy  &  Co cxiii 

McLerman,  J.  R cxxiii 

McPhail  &  Wright  Construction  Co.,  Ltd., 

The xci 

Medland,  T.  J.,  Ltd clxxii 

Merchants  Bank  of  Canada,  The xi 

Meredith,  C.  &  Co.,  Ltd xiv 

Metal  Shingle  &  Siding  Co.,  Ltd.,  The Ixxxvii 

Metallurgic  Enterprise  Co.,  Ltd.,  The Ixxxviii 
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Metropolitan  Bank,  The xii 

Metropolitan  Life  Ins.  Co clxii 

Might  Directories,  Ltd cxxv 

Miller  Bros.  &  Sons,  Ltd cxix 

Miller  &  Richards Ixxiv 

Miller,  R.  C,  Oil  &  Supply  Co Ixxxi 

Mitchell,  Robert,  Co.,  Ltd.,  The xciii 

Moir,  W.  &  A cxxii 

Monet  on  Construction  Co clix 

Montreal  Lihographing  Co.,  Ltd.,  The cxiii 

Montreal  Locomotive  Works,  Ltd e 

Montreal  Stencil  Works cxxviii 

Montreal  Transportation  Co.,  Ltd cxlvi 

Morrison,  Jas.,  Brass  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd.,  The... .  Ixiii 

Morrow,  John,  Screw  &  Nut  Co.,  Ltd Ixiii 

Morton,  Phillips,  &  Co xc 

Mosher,  F.,  &  Son clvii 

Mounce   Co.,  Ltd civ 

Murphy,  Jas xci 

Murray  Printing  Co.,  Ltd clxxvi 

Musgrave  &  Co clvii 

Mussens,  Ltd xxxvii 

Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.  of  N.Y.,  The.  .  .  .  cxlviii 

National  Brewers,  Ltd.,  The 3rd  p.  cover 

National  Construction  Co.,  Ltd.,  The Ixviii 

National  Securities  Corporation,  Ltd clxxv 

National  Steel  Car  Co.,  Ltd lix 

National  Trust  Co.,  Ltd xiv 

National  Tjijewriter  Co.,  Ltd.,  The Ixxii 

Newman,  Wm.,  Co.,  Ltd xcv 

New  York  Central  Lines clxvi 

New  York  Life  Ins.  Co clxix 

Nickerson  &  Co.,  Ltd clx 

Northern  Dredging  &  Construction  Co.,  Ltd., 

The clix 

Northern  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Co.,  Ltd., 

The Ixxxii 

Nova  Scotia  Car  Works,  Ltd Ixxi 

Nova  Scotia  Steel  &  Coal  Co.,  Ltd xix 

O'Brien  &  Doheny xlii 

O'Brien's,  Ltd cxxxix 

O'Boyle,  John,  &  Co xci 

Ogilvie,  D.  W.,  &  Co.,  Inc Ixxxii 

Ogilvie  Flour  Mills  Co.,  Ltd.,  The Ixii 

O'Neil  Construction  Co.,  The xci 

Ontario  May-Oatway  Fire  Alarms,  Ltd xxv 

Ontario  Sewer  Pipe  Co.,  Ltd.,  The cxvii 

Ontario  Soap  &  Oil  Co cx.xiv 

Otis-Fensom  Elevator  Co.,  Ltd xx 

O'Toole,  John cxxvii 

Ottawa  Brick  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd.,  The cxxi 

Ottawa  Car  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd Ixxxiv 

Ottawa  Electric  Co.,  The cix 

Ottawa  Gas  Co.,  The cix 

Ottawa  Paint  Works Ixxxv 

Ottawa  Paper  Box  Co.,  The Ixxxiv 

Ottawa  Typewriter  Co.,  Ltd cxx 
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Pall  Mall  Famous  Cigarettes xl 

Pease  Foundry  Co.,  Ltd clxxv 

Pearson,  Geo.  D.,  &  Co xcvi 

Pequegnet,  Arthur  Clock  Co civ 

Perry  James clviii 

Phillips,  Eugene  F.,  Electrical  Works,  Ltd . . .  liii 

Phillips,  G.  R cxx 

Phin,  W.  E Ixxiii 

Pilkington  Bros.,  Ltd lix 

Piper,  Hiram  L.,  Co.,  Ltd.,  The Ixxix 

Piper,  N.  L.,  Railway  Supply  Co.,  Ltd.,  The.  cxxix 

Plaunt  Hardware  Co.,  The civ 

Poison  Iron  Works,  Ltd xxiii 

Pontbriand,  Cie.,  Lt^e,  La cli 

Powers  &  Brewer clix 

Powers,  P.  J.,  Co.,  Ltd cxxvii 

Preston  Car  &  Coach  Co.,  Ltd.,  The cxlix 

Price  Bros.  &  Co.,  Ltd Ixxxiii 

Pritchard-Andrews  Co.  of  Ottawa,  Ltd clxxii 

Provincial  Paper  Mills  Co.,  Ltd xxviii 

Prudential  Insurance  Co.,  of  America clxv 

Pullen,  E cxxxix 

Quebec    Transportation    &    Forwarding 

Co.,  Ltd cxxvi 

Quinlan  Cut  Stone,  Ltd civ 

Ramsay's  Paint li 

Rathbun  Co.,  The Ixxx 

Rea,  A.  E.,   Co.,   Ltd.,  The cxvi 

Record  Foundry  &  Machine  Co civ 

Reed,  G.  W.,  &  Co.,  Ltd cxxix 

Reford,  Robert,  Co.,  Ltd.,  The v 

Reid  &  Co cxxii 

Reid  Newfoundland  Co.,  The xcix 

Renaud,  J.  B.,  &  Cie Ixxxiii 

Rideau  Electric  Supplies,  Ltd cxxi 

Riordan  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  The xxvii 

Ritchie,  John,  Co.,  Ltd.,  The Ixxxiii 

Ritchie  &  Ramsay,  Ltd Ixxiv 

Roberts,  Fred  G.  &  Co cxxix 

Roberts,  Robert,  Sons clviii 

Robertson,  A.  B Ixxxv 

Robertson,  Farquhar,  Ltd cxix 

Robertson,  James  Co.,  Ltd.,  The xviii 

Rogers,  Alfred,  Ltd i 

RoUand  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  The Ixx 

Rolph  &  Clark,  Ltd xxvi 

Ross  Rifle  Co Ixxi 

Royal  Bank  of  Canada,  The ix 

Rubenstein  Bros cxix 

Russell,  John  E Ixxvii 

Salyerds  Mpg.  Co..  Ltd.,  The clii 

Sandford,  W.  E.,  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd xlvi 

Saunders,  McMillan  &  Co cliii 

Sawyer-Massey  Co.,  Ltd Ixxxviii 

Schell,  J.  T.,  Co.,  The cxvii 

Scott  &  Walmsley,  Ltd cxv 

Secord,  P.  H.  &  Sons,  Ltd clxxiii 
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Selby  &  Youlden xovi 

Shearer,  James  Co.,  Ltd.,  The Ixxviii 

Sheldons,  Ltd 1 

Shurly,  &  Derrett,  Ltd l.\.\ii 

Shurly-Dietrich  Co.,  Ltd.,  The ,xcii 

Siche  Gas  Co.,  Ltd.,  The clxxv 

Siemon  Co..  Ltd.,  The clxxv 

Sinchiir,  Angus Ixxvii 

Sinclair  &  Valentine  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd Ixxvi 

Slater  Shoe  Co.,  Ltd.,  The cxi 

Smith,  David,  Engraving  &  Lithographing  Co., 

The clxi 

Smith,  Howard,  Paper  Mills,  Ltd xlix 

Smith  &  Proctor cxviii 

Soclean,  Ijtd cxxiv 

Soo  Dredging  &  Construction  Co.,  Ltd.,  Tlie..  Lxxxviii 

Spanish  River  Pulp  &  Paper  Mills,  Ltd.,  The.  xxx 

Sproule,  R.  A clxxiii 

St.  Lawrence  Sugar  Refineries,  Ltd Ivii 

Stafford,  S.  S.,  Inc cxxiv 

Stairs,  Wm.,  Son  &  Morrow,  Ltd lii 

Standard  Clay  Products,  Ltd., Ixxxvi 

Standard  Construction  Co.,  Ltd clvii 

Standard  Paint  &  Varnish  Co.,  Ltd clvi 

Steel  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  The xvii 

Steel  Equipment  Co.,  Ltd.,  The Ivii 

Stephenson,  Blake  &  Co., Ixxiv 

Sterling  Supply  Co.,  Ltd clxxii 

Stewart,  A.  C,  &  Co xci 

Stewart,  Geo.  M Ixxxi 

Stone,  Ltd liii 

Structural  Engineering  Co.,  Ltd xc 

Sun  Life  Assurance  Co.  of  Canada xxxiv 

Surveyer,  L.  J.  A xc 

Taylor,  J.  &  J.,  Ltd Ixxvi 

Temiskaming  &  Northern  Ontario  Railway .  .  cxxv 

Tessier,  Charles clxxiii 

Thomas,  Dr.,  Electrical  Oil cxxviii 

Thor  Iron  Works,  Ltd Ixxiii 

Thome,  W.  H.,  &  Co.,  Ltd .xciii 

Thunder    Bay    Harbour    Improvement    Co., 

Ltd cviii 
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Tobin,  John,  &  Co clxi 

Toronto  Carpet  Mfg.,  Co.,  Ltd.,  The xxxi 

Toronto  Electric  Co cliv 

Toronto,  Hamilton  &  Buffalo  Railway  Co cxliv 

Toronto  Typo  Foundry  Co.,  Ltd cliv 

Trick,  W.  J.,  Co cxx 

Tromanhauser,  J.  H.,  Co.,  Ltd clxxiv 

Trudol  &  McAdam cxvi 

Turcott,  J.  C.  A lxxxviii 

Turner,  J.  J.  &  Sons cliii 

Twin  City  Sand  Co xci 

Ungabs  Laundbt  &  Dye  Works Ixxxvi 

Union  Drawn  Steel  Co.,  Ltd  ,  The clxxv 

Victoria  Paper  &  Twine  Co.,  Ltd cxxv 

Walker,  Hiram,  &  Sons,  Ltd Ixii 

Watts,  E.  R.,  &  Son cxxiii 

Weddell,  R.,  &  Co xliv 

Wentzells,  Ltd lx.xxv 

West  Disinfecting  Co.,  Ltd clxxii 

Western  Assurance  Co xvi 

Wettlaufer  Bros Ixiv 

White  Star-Dominion  Line xxxv 

White  &  Thomas cxxv 

Whitfield,  John,  Co.,  The cxxiv 

Whyte  Foundry  Co.,   Ltd.,  The clxi 

Wiarton  Marine  Railway  Co cliii 

Wickett  Bros.,  Ltd clxxiv 

Williamson,  Wm cxxii 

Wilson,  A.,  &  Son clvii 

Wilson  Carbon  Paper  Co.,  Ltd xcii 

Wilson  &  Lafleur,  Ltd xc 

Wiser,  J.  P.,  &  Sons,  Ltd xcviii  " 

Witchall  &  Son cliv 

Wolfe,  Geo.,  &  Sons,  Ltd cxix 

Wood,  Gundy  &  Co cxxvii 

Wright  &  Co cxxvii 

York  Construction  Co.,  The Ivi 

Young,  Herman,  Co.,  Reg'd.,  The clviii 


Advertisements 


PORTLAND  CEMENT 


CRUSHED  STONE 


FIRE  BRICK 


For  building  a  bridge,  for  laying 
a  permanent  road,  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  magnificent  public 
building  or  a  humble  garden 
walk,  the  ideal  material  is 
Concrete  made  with 


R  O  G  E  R  S' 
CEMENT 


and  crushed  stone.  Durable 
beyond  compare,  the  strength  of 
Gibraltar,  the  beauty  and  cleanli- 
ness of  granite  and,  above  all, 
the  most  economical  material 
that  can  be  used. 


ALFRED  ROGERS,  Limited 

28    KING   STREET   WEST 

TORONTO 

CANADA 
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CANADIAN  PACIFIC 


"  The  World's  Greatest  Transportation  System " 

Trans-Atlantic  Trans-Canada  Trans-Pacific 

A    TRIP    TO    EUROPE 

Travel  by  the  Canadian  Route  and  by  Canadian  boats.  The  Canadian  Pacific  "  Em- 
presses" are  the  most  popular  steamers  on  the  Atlantic,  fast,  luxurious  and  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Standard — None  Better.  Very  popular  also  are  the  one  class  cabin 
steamers — the  "Lake  Manitoba"  to  Liverpool,  and  the  "  Tyrolia "  and  "  Ruthenia " 
to  Trieste,  on  the  Adriatic. 

THROUGH    CANADA'S    WONDERLAND 

East  to  Quebec  and  the  Maritime  Provinces.  West  by  the  North  Shore  of  Lake 
Superior  to  the  Prairies,  the  Canadian  Rockies,  and  British  Columbia.  Trains  carry 
Standard  and  Tourist  Sleeping  Cars,  Library  Compartment,  Observation  Cars  and 
Dining  Cars. 

A    TRIP    TO    THE    ORIENT 

Magnificent  new  Empress  Steamships,  "Empress  of  Russia"  and  "Empress  of 
Asia "  from  Vancouver  to  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai,  and  Hong  Kong. 
These  make  quickest  time  across  the  Pacific.  Gymnasium  on  board.  The  "Empress 
of  India,"  "Empress of  Japan,"  and  "  Monteagle"  are  also  operated  on  this  route. 

VACATION    RESORTS    IN    CANADA 

The  Canadian  Pacific  reaches  all  the  vacation  resorts  in  Ontario  and  Quebec,  where  outdoor  sports 
are  best  enjoyed.  "  Laurentians,"  "Brome  Lake,"  Lake  Memphremagog,  Kawartha  Lakes,  Muskoka 
Lakes  and  Georgian  Bay,  Point  Au  Baril,  French  and  Pickerel  Rivers. 

FAST    THROUGH    SERVICES 


Montreal  and  Quebec 

Montreal  and  Ottawa 

Montreal,  Toronto,  Detroit  and  Chicago 

Montreal,  Winnipeg  and  Vancouver 


Montreal,  St.  John  and  Halifax 
Montreal,  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis 
Ottawa  and  Toronto 
Toronto,  Hamilton  and  Buffalo 


Toronto,  Winnipeg  and  Vancouver 

Write  or  call  for  farther  information  from  any  C.P.R.  Agent 

C.  E.  E.  USSHER,   Passenger  Traffic  Manager,  Montreal,  P.Q. 
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The    Algoma    Central   and    Hudson    Bay    Terminal    Station    and    General    Office   Building 

Saulte   Ste,   Marie,   Ont. 


The  Algoma  Central  &  Hudson  Bay  Railway 

The  new  connecting  link  between  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ontario  and  Western  Canada, 
intersecting  Canada's  three  Trans-Continental  Railways.  Its  Southern  Terminus  is  Sault 
Ste.  Marie,  Ontario,  and  extends  north  connecting  with  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
at  Franz,  Ontario,  a  distance  of  195  miles,  the  Canadian  Northern  Railway  at  Oba, 
245  miles,  and  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  at  Hearst,  295  miles.  It  has  through  passenger 
and  freight  arrangements  with  all  connections.  That  part  of  the  country  between  Sault 
Ste.  Marie  and  Franz  affords  the  best  of  Hunting  and  Fishing,  and  is  growing  in  favor 
rapidly  with  the  Sportsman  and  Tourist.  North  of  Franz  it  serves  over  75  miles  of  the 
fertile  clay  belt  of  Northern  Ontario. 


Let  It  Serve  You 


J.  A.  DRESSER  H.  J.  HERROLD 

Manager  of  Lands  Gen.  Freight  and  Passenger  Agent 

Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ontario,  Canada 
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ALLAN    Ta^    lines 


"ALSATIAN"  and  "CALGARIAN" 

Quadruple  Screws  18,000  Tons  Turbine  Engines 

Largest    Steamers     Canadian     Route 

The  standard  of  accommodation  provided  on  the  "Alsatian"  and  "Calgarian" 
for  all  classes  of  passengers  is,  for  elegance  and  comfort,  far  superior  to  anything 
available  in  the  past. 

These  Steamers  will  certainly  uphold  the  Allan  Line  reputation  for  Safety,  Speed, 
and  Comfort. 

Services    to    Liverpool,    Glasgow,    Havre    and  London 

from  Halifax,  N.S.,  St.  John,  N.B.,  Boston  and  Portland,  Winter  Season,  and  from 
May  to  November  by  St.  Lawrence  Route. 


One  Class  (II)  Cabin  Services 

The  "One  Class  (II)  Cabin"  Services  of  the  Glasgow  and  Havre- London  Route  will 
be  augmented  by  the  addition  of  the  "Corsican"  (11,500  tons),  and  "Tunisian" 
(10,576  tons),  respectively  with  the  opening  of  the  1914  St.  Lawrence  Season. 


For  Tickets,    Etc.,  Apply   Local  Agents  or 


H.  &  A.  ALLAN 


4  Youville  Street, 
2  St.  Peter  Street, 
675  St.  Catherine  West 


MONTREAL 
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DONALDSON     LINE    (Weekly    Sailings) 


EASTBOUND 

MONTREAL     -     -    (Summer) 

ST.  JOHN,  N.B       -      (Winter) 

To  GLASGOW 

WESTBOUND 

GLASGOW  to 
MONTREAL     -    -    (Summer) 
ST.  JOHN,  N.B.    -      (Winter) 

The  ROBERT    REFORD 
COMPANY,   LIMITED 

GENERAL    AGENTS 

Montreal,  Toronto,  Quebec,  St.  John,  N.B., 
Portland,  Me.  (Winter). 


Fleet:    T.S.S.    "Letitia,"   "Saturnia," 
"Cassandra,"    "Athenia" 


CUNARD    LINE    (Canadian    Service) 


EASTBOUND 

MONTREAL  -  -  (Summer) 
PORTLAND,  ME.  (Winter) 
To  LONDON  via  PLYMOUTH 

WESTBOUND 

LONDON  and  SOUTHAMP- 
TON via  QUEENSTOWN  to 
QUEBEC  and  MONTREAL 

(Summer) 
PORTLAND,  ME.    -     (Winter) 

The  ROBERT    REFORD 
COMPANY,   LIMITED 

GENERAL    AGENTS 

Montreal,  Toronto,  Quebec,  St.  John,  N.B., 

Portland,  Me.  (Winter). 


Fleet:    T.S.S.    "Andania,"   "Alaunia" 
"Ascania,"   "Ausonia" 
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Canadian  Locomotive  Co. 

LIMITED 
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Consolidation  Locomotive 
Built  for  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Railway 

Total  weight  of  engine  in  working  order     -         -  211,200  pounds 

Weight  on  driving  wheels      -----  184,800  pounds 

Diameter  of  driving  wheels         -         -                  -  -          63  inches 

Boiler  pressure       -------  180  pounds 

Cylinders  -         -         -         -         -         -         -         -  23  x  30  inches 

Superheater  ---------       Schmidt 

Maximum  tracttive  power  -----  38,000  pounds 


KINGSTON 


Ontario,  Canada 
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BANK  OF  MONTREAL 


ESTABLISHED     1817 
INCORPORATED    BY   ACT    OF   PARLIAMENT 


CAPITAL  paid  up-----------  $16,000,000.00 

REST  --___-_-_____  16,000,000.00 

UNDIVIDED  PROFITS -  1,046,217.80 

HEAD     OFFICE—MONTREAL 

BOARD     OF     DIRECTORS 

Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Strathcona  and  Mount  Royal,  G.C.M.G.,  G.C.V.O.,  Honorary  President 

H.  V.  Meredith,  Esq.,  President 

R.  B.  Angus,  Eiq.  E.  B.  Creenshields,  Esq.  Sir  William  Macdonald 

Hon.  Robt.  Mackay  Sir  Thos.  Shaughnessy.  K.C.V.O.  David  Morrice,  Esq. 

C.    R.    Hosmer,  Esq.  A.  Baumgarten,  Esq.  C.  B.  Gordon,  Esq. 

H.  R.  Drummond,  Esq.  D.  Forbes  Angus,  Esq.  Wm.  McMaster,  Esq. 

Sir  Frederick  WiUiams-Taylor,  General  Manager  A.  D.  Braithwaite,  Assistant  General  Manager 

A.  Macnider,  Chief  Inspector,  and  Superintendent  of  Branches 

C.  Sweeny,  Supt.  British  Columbia  Branches  F.  J.  Cockburn,  Supt.  Quebec  Branches 

E.  P.  Winslow,  Supt.  North  West  Branches  D.  R.  Clarke,  Supt.  Maritime  Provs.  and  Nfld.  Branches 


BRANCHES     IN     CANADA: 


ONTARIO 

ALL18TON, 

Almonte, 

Aurora, 

Bfli.eville, 

bowmanville, 

Brantford, 

Brockville, 

Chatham, 

collingwood, 

Cornwall, 

Deseronto, 

Eglington, 

Fenelon  Falls, 

Fort  William, 

godehich, 

Guelph. 

Hamilton, 

"        Bart  on- Victoria, 
holstein, 
Kino  City, 
Kingston, 

I^INDSAV, 

London, 
Mount  Forest, 
Newmarket, 
Oakwood, 
Ottawa, 

*•      Bank  St. 
Hull.  P.Q. 
Paris, 
Perth, 
PeterbOro, 

PlCTON, 

Port  Arthur, 

Port  Hope, 

Sarnia, 

Sault  Ste.  Marie, 

Schkeiber, 


1  ONTARIO,  Continued 

IStirling. 

'Stratford, 

St.  Catharines, 

iSt.  Marys, 

[Sudbury, 

Toronto, 

"     Bathurst  St. 

"     Carlton  St. 

"     Dundas  St. 

"     Queen  St.  East. 

"     Queen  &  Portland 

"     Yonge  St. 
Trenton, 
Tweed, 
Wallaceburg, 
Waterford, 
Welland, 
Windsor. 

QUEBEC 
buckin(jha.m, 
Cookshire, 
Danville, 
Fraserville, 
Granby, 
Grand  IVIere, 
Levls, 
Magoo, 
Megantic, 
Montreal, 

*'     Bleury  St. 

"     Hochelaga, 

"     Lachine, 

"     Maisonneuvo, 

"     N.  D.  de  Grace, 

"     Papincmu  Ave 

"     Peel  Street, 

•'      Point  St.  Charles, 

"      Seigneurs  St. 

"      S.Annc  de  Bellevue 


IN  NEWFOUNDLAND: 


QUEBEC,  Continued, 
Montreal,  St.  Henri, 

"     St.  Lawrence, 

"     West  End. 

"     Westmount, 

"     Windsor  Street. 
Quebec, 

**     St.  Roch, 

'*     Upper  Town, 
Sawyervii.le, 
Sherbrooke, 
St.  Hyacinthe, 
Thetford  Mines, 
Three  Kivers. 

NEW  BRUNSWICK 
Bathurst, 
Chatham, 
Fredericton, 
Grand     Falls, 
Hartland, 

MONCTON, 

Perth, 
Shediac, 
St.   John, 
Woodstock. 

NOVA  SCOTIA 
Amherst, 
Bridgewater, 
Canso, 
Glace  Bay, 
Halifax, 

'■     North  End, 
Lunenburg, 
Mahone  Bay, 
Port  Hood, 
Sydney, 
Wolfville, 
Yarmouth. 

St.  John's, 


PRINCE  EDWARD  IS. 

Charlottetown. 

MANITOBA 

Alton  a, 

Brandon, 

Dauphin, 

Portage  La  Prairie, 

Winnipeg, 

*'       Fort  Rouge, 
"       Logan  Ave. 

SASKATCHEWAN 

Indian  Head, 
Moose  Jaw, 
Outlook, 
Prince  Albert, 
Reg  IN  A, 
Saskatoon, 
Swift  Current, 
Weybuhn, 

YORKTON. 

ALBERTA 

Calgary, 

*     East  End. 

'     Ogden  Shops. 
Cabdston, 
Edmonton, 
High  River, 
Lethbridge, 
Magrath, 
Medicine  Hat, 
Raymond, 
Red  Deer, 
Spring  Coulee. 


BRITISH  COLUMBIA 

Alberni, 

Armstrong, 

Athalmeb, 

Chililwack, 

Cloverdale, 

Enderby, 

Greenwood, 

Hosmer, 

Invermere, 

Kamloops, 

Kelowna, 

Lumby, 

Me  BR  ITT, 

Nelson, 

New  Denver. 

N.  Westminster, 

Nicola, 

North  Vancouver, 

Penticton, 

Port  .\lberni. 

Port  Haney, 

Prince  Rupert, 

Princeton, 

rossland, 

Summerland, 

Vancouver, 

'*       Main  Street, 
"       Prior  Street, 

Vernon, 

Victori-^., 

West  Summerland. 


Grand  Falls 


Curling, 

IN   GREAT  BRITAIN:     LONDON,  47  Threadneedle   Street,  E.G.— C.  C.  Cassels,  Manager 

Sub-Agency,   9  Waterloo  Place,  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 


IN    THE    UNITED    STATES: 
r    R.  Y    Hebden  ^ 

NEW  YORK.  W.  A.  Bog  Agents,  64  Wall  Street. 

I.   J.  T.  Molineux        J 

IN   MEXICO:      Mexico,  D.F. 


CHICAGO 


SPOKANE 
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THE    CANADIAN    BANK 
OF  COMMERCE 


FOUNDED  1867 


HEAD  OFFICE,  TORONTO 


ALEXANDER  LAIRD.  General  Manager 
JOHN  AIRD,  Assistant  General  Manager 


Paid-Up  Capital,  $15,000,000 


Rest,  $13,500,000 


BOARD    OF    DIRECTORS 

SIR  EDMUND  WALKER,  C.V.O.,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  President 


Z.  A.  LASH,  Esq.,  K.C.,  LLD.,  Vice  President 

Hon.  Geo.  A.  Cox 

John  Hoskin,  Esq.,  K.C.,  LL.D. 

Sir  John  M.  Gibson,  K.C.M.G.,  K.C 

LL.D. 
A.  Kingman,  Esq. 
Hon.  Sir  Lyman  Melvin  Jones 
Hon  W.  C.  Edwards 


J.  W.  Flavelle,  Esq.,  LL.D. 
E.  R.  Wood,  Esq. 
Robert  Stuart,  Esq. 
G.  F.  Gait,  Esq. 
Alexander  Laird.  Esq. 
William  Farwell,  Esq.,  D.C.L. 
Gardner  Stevens,  Esq. 


G.  G.  Foster,  Esq.,  KG. 
Charles  Colby,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
A.  C.  Flumerfelt,  Esq. 
G.  W.  Allan.  Esq. 
H.  J.  Fuller,  Esq. 
F.  P.  Jones,  Esq. 


The  geographical  distribution  of  the  branches  of  the  Bank  is  as  follows  : 


Alberta   - 

British  Columbia 

Manitoba 

New  Brunswick 

Nova  Scotia 

Ontario   - 

Prince  Edward  Island 

Quebec    - 


53 
44 
23 

7 
13 
82 

5 
83 


Saskatchewan 

Yukon     -  -  - 

Total  in  Canada 
Newfoundland    - 
London,  England 
United  States  and  Mexico 

Total  number  of  Branches 


57 
2 

369 
1 
1 

5 

376 


LONDON.  ENGLAND.  OFFICE,  2  Lombard  Street,  E.G. 

H.   V.  F.  JONES,   Manager 

NEW  YORK  AGENCY,  16  Exchange  Place 

WM.  GRAY,        \  . 

H.  D.  SCHELL,/^«'"''^ 

MEXICO  CITY.  Avenida  San  Francisco  No.  50 

J.  P.  BELL,  Manager 

The  Bank  transacts  every  description  of  banking  business,  including  the  issue  of 
Letters  of  Credit,  Travellers'  Cheques  and  Drafts  on  Foreign  Countries,  and  will 
negotiate  or  receive  for  collection  Bills  on  any  place  where  there  is  a  Bank  or  Banker. 
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The  ROYAL  BANK  OF  CAN  AD  A 

INCORPORATED     1869 

Capital  Authorized  -              -              -  $25,000,000 

Capital  Paid  Up  ...  11.560.000 

Reserve  Funds  -              -               -  13.500,000 

Total  Assets          -  .              -              -  180,000.000 

Head   Office,         -        -         MONTREAL 

BOARD      OF     DIRECTORS 

H.  S.  HOLT,  President  E.  L.  PEASE,  Vice-President 

E.  F.  B.  JOHNSTON,  K.C.,  2nd  Vice-President 
Wiley  Smith  \Y'_  jj_  Thorne  A.  J.  Brown,  K.C. 

Hon.  D.  MacKeen  Hueh  Paton  ^"  '^'  ^^^PP^^^ 

Jas.  Redmond  _,  ?  ^  ,  C.  S.  Wilcox 

G.  R.  Crowe  T.  J.  Drummond  ^_  g.  Dyment 

D.  K.  Elliott  Wm.  Robertson  Q.  E.  Neill 

OFFICERS 

E.  L.  PEASE,  General  Manager 

C.  E.  NEILL  and  F.  J.  SHERMAN.  Assistant  General  Managers 

W.  B.  TORRANCE,  Superintendent  of  Branches 

BRANCHES    IN    CANADA 

150  in  Ontario  and  Quebec  70  in  Maritime  Provinces 

60  in  Central  Western  Provinces  45  in  British  Columbia 

2    BRANCHES    IN    NEWFOUNDLAND 

28  Branches  in  Cuba,  Porto   Rico,  and  Dominican  Republic 

BRITISH    WEST    INDIES 

BAHAMAS:  Nassau  BARBADOS:  Bridgetown  GRENADA:  St.  George's 

JAMAICA:  Kingston  TRINIDAD:  Port  of  Spain;  San  Fernando 

BRANCH    IN    BRITISH    HONDDRAS — BELIZE 


LONDON 

Princes  Street,  E.G.* 
W.  M.   Botsford,  Manager 


NEW    YORK 

William   and   Cedar   Streets. 
S.   H.  Voorhees.    Agent 


Travellers'  Letters  of  Credit  issued    available  in    all  parts    of    the 

World.      Drafts,    Money    Orders    and    Travellers'    Cheques    sold. 

Savings  Department  at  all  Branches. 


COLLECTIONS    in    Canada,    Cuba,    British    West    Indies,   etc.,    handled 
promptly  and  on  favorable  terms. 
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Dividends    Reduced   Cost 
Over  25  Per  Cent. 


JAMES   JAMIESON    BROWNLEE,    D.D.S. 


Detroit,  October  30,  1913. 

H.  E.  Gates,  Esq., 

Manager,  Canada  Life  Assurance  Co., 

London. 

Dear  Sir: 

In  acknowledging  your  letter  with  enclosure  in  settlement 
of  my  Endowment  Policy,  which  has  just  matured,  I  wish  to 
thank  the  Canada  Life  for  the  courteous  treatment  I  have 
always  received  at  the  hands  of  its  representatives,  and  for  the 
prompt   attention   which   has   been   given   my   affairs. 

The  outcome  of  my  policy  has  been  very  satisfactory,  for 
the  dividends  applied  on  my  premiums  from  year  to  year  have 
reduced  the  cost  by  over  25  per  cent,  and  the  policy,  which 
was  for  $1,000,  has  given  me  a  cash  return  of  $379.14  over  and 
above  its  cost,  besides  the  insurance  protection. 

I  wish  your  company  the  continued  success  it  so  well  deserves. 

Truly  yours, 

J.    J.    BROWNLEE. 


A  Typical  Canada  Life  Result 
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The  Bank  of  Ottawa 


Head  Office 


ESTABLISHED     1874 

-  -  -  -  Ottawa,    Ontario 

A  Joint  Account  may  be  opened  in  tlie 


Savings    Bank    Department 

in  the   names  of  two   persons  either  of 
whom   can  deposit  or  Avithdraw  money. 

Board  of  Directors 

Hon.  George  Bryson,  President  John  B.  Fraser,  Vice-President 

Sir  Henry  N.  Bate  David  Maclaren 

llussell  Blackburn  Denis  Murphy 

Sir  Henry  K.  Egan  Hon.  George  H.  Perley 

Edwin  C.  Whitnev 


THE    MERCHANTS'    BANK 


OF  CANADA 

Established     1864 


Paid   up  Capital 

Reserve  Fund,  and   Undivided   Profits 
Total  Deposits    -  -  . 

Total  Assets        _  _  _ 


(Oct.  31st,  1913)      $6,881,400 

do.  6,911,050 

do.  61,422,307 

do.  85,017,670 


President:  SIR  H.  MONTAGU  ALLAN  Vice-President:  K.  W.  BLACKWELL 

General  Manager:  E.  F.  HEBDEN 


General  Banking  Business 
Collections  at  any   Point 
Letters  of  Credit  issued 


Money  Orders  issued 

Savings  Bank   Business 

Sterling  and  Continental  Exchange 


216  Branches    in    Canada — "  Extending   from    the   Atlantic  to  the  Pacific." 


xu 
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The  Metropolitan  Bank 


Capital  Paid  Up 
Reserve  Fund  - 
Undivided  Profits 


$1,000,000.00 

1,250.00000 

182,547.61 


Head  Office 


TORONTO 


W.  D.  ROSS,  General  Manager 


DIRECTORS 

S.  J.  Moore,  President  D.  E.  Thomson,  K.C.,  Vice-President 

Sir  W.  Mortimer  Clark  John  Firstbrook  James  Ryrie  W.  D.  Ross 


Forty-three    Offices    throughout   Ontario 
A  General  Banking  Business  Transacted 


THE 

DOMINION 
BANK 


Head  Office, 


Toronto 


CAPITAL  PAID  UP 
RESERVE  FUND 
TOTAL  ASSETS 


$5,650,000 

$6,650,000 

$84,000,000 


Sir  Edmund  B.  Osier    -     President 
W.  D.  Matthews    -    Vice-President 

Clarence  A.  Bogert    -    General  Manager 

Savings  Department  at  each 
Branch  of  the  Bank 

OTTAWA  BRANCH   C.  0.  Fellowes,  Mgr. 


BANK  OF 

HAMILTON 


Head  Office 


Hamilton 


Capital  Paid  Up  -     $3,000,000 

Reserve  and  Undivided  Profits     $3,750,000 
Total  Assets,  over  -  $46,000,000 

Board  of  Directors 

Hon.  William  Gibson,  President 
J.  Turnbuil,  Vice-President  and  Gen.  Mgr. 
Cyrus  A.  Birge  Chas.  C.  Dalton 

Lt.-Col.  the  Hon.  John  S.  Hendrie,  C.V.O. 
George  Rutherford  W.  A.  Wood 

Savings  Department  at  all  Offices 

Correspondence  Solicited 

Deposits    of    $1    and    Upwards    Received    and 
Interest  Allowed 

Branches  in  Ontario,  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan, 
Alberta  and   British   Columbia 
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Debentures 

"^  Canadian  MuTiiciPALiTiBS 

As  large  purchasers  of  Municipal 
obligations  in  every  Province  cf 
Canada,  we  are  in  a  position  to 
readily  furnishi  a  selection  of  in- 
vestments  acceptable   for — 

RECUIREMENTS  OF  INDIVIDUALS 
AND  INSTITUTIONS  DESiR!N© 
THIS     CHARACTER     OF     SECUR5TY. 

REQUIREMENTS  OF  INSURANCE 
COMPANIES  FOR  GOVERNMENT 
DEPOSIT, 

Dos^uTiioTfSECURrnmGRPCKsnoTi 

26    KINS   ST.    EAST  established   190i  CANADA   LIFE    BLDO., 

TORONTO        LONDON.  ENG.  MONTREAL 


The  London  Mutua  F  fo  nsuiance  Compani 

Toronto                           Established    1 859 

Assets         -         $1,012,673.58                  Surplus         -         $644,338.77 

Security  for  Policyholders         -         -         $1,031,161.17 

F.  D.    WILLIAMS,    Managing    Director 

The  oldest  and  strongest  Canadian  Non-Board  Company 
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Head  Office:     18-22  KING  STREET  EAST,  TORONTO 

Capital  (Paid  up)     -     $1,500,000 
Reserve       -     -     -     -        1,400,000 


President:  J.  W.  FLAVELLE 

Vice-Presidents:  Z.  A.  LASH,  K.C.,  LL.D.     E.  R.  WOOD 

W.  E.  RUNDLE,  General  Manager 

Offices  


TORONTO 
EDMONTON 


MONTREAL 
SASKATOON 


WINNIPEG 
REGINA 


C.  Meredith  &  Co.,  Limited 

Bond  Brokers  and  Financial  Agents 


BOARD    OF    DIRECTORS 


C.  MEREDITH,  President 

C.  R.  HOSMER 

D.  C.  MACAROW 
A.  BAUMGARTEN 


C.   B.   GORDON,   Vice-President 
WM.  McMASTER 
H.  ROBERTSON 
J.  J.  REED 
BARTLETT  McLENNAN 


A.  P.  B.  WILLIAMS,  Secretary 


A,  H.  B.  MACKENZIE,  Manager 


J.  M.  MACKIE,  Treasurer 


CANADIAN    GOVERNMENT    AND     MUNICIPAL     SECURITIES 
HIGH-GRADE     CORPORATION    AND      INDUSTRIAL     BONDS 

List  of  offerings  will  be  mailed  upon  request  and  correspondence  is  invited. 

Offices 


HEAD    OFFICE: 

112  St.  James  Street,  Montreal 


LONDON    OFFICE: 
46    Threadneedle    Street,    E.C. 


Advertisements 
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INSURANCE  BROKERS 


HARE    &    MACKENZIE 

Bank  of  Toronto  Chambers 

Montreal 


ALLAN,    KILLAM   & 
McKAY,  LIMITED 

364  Main  Street 

Winnipeg 


Fire,  Life,  Marine,  Liability  Insurance,  &c. 
Railway  and  Contractors  Insurance  a  Specialty 


London     Guarantee     and     Accident 
Company    Limited 


ESTABLISHED     1869 


Head  Office  for  Canada: 


Toronto 


Write  Insurance  on  the  following  lines 


FIDELITY  GUARANTEE 
COURT  BONDS 
CONTRACTS 
INTERNAL  REVENUE 


PERSONAL  ACCIDENT 
SICKNESS 

EMPLOYERS  LIABILITY 
BURGLARY 


AUTOMOBILE,  TEAMS,  AND   ELEVATOR  POLICIES 

D.   W.    ALEXANDER 

Manager  for  Canada 

Representatives    Everywhere    throughout    the    Dominion 
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The  Marconi  Wireless  Telegraph  Co. 
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When    Cabl 


en    v^aDiing 

Don't  forget  to  mark  your  messages 

E  **Via  Marconi" 

and  take  advantage  of  our 

CHEAP    RATES 

From   Ontario    and    Quebec    Points    to 


Great  Britain  of  15c  per  word  on  CODE 
and  URGENT  MESSAGES 

Per 
Cent. 


A  Si 


of  40 


)avmg 

PLAIN  LANGUAGE  "deferred"  Mess- 
ages (delivered  within  24  hours),  Vjc  per 
word. 

Ring  nearest  G.N.W.  Telegraph  oflBce  for 
messenger. 

Start    To-day 


"  S.O.S  " 


KEEP 


IN    TOUCH     WITH     YOUR 
FRIENDS    AT    SEA 

MARCONI     WIRELESS   ::   .•:   .-.• 
SHIP    and    SHORE    SERVICE 

A    MARCONIGRAM— 

Gives  your  friends  a  welcome  surprise. 

Allays  Anxiety. 

Secures   your   hotel   accommodation  before 

you  .land. 
Communicates  with  office. 
Is  an  indispensable  factor  for  Travellers. 

ASK     THE    PURSER    RE    RATES 

Marconi   Wireless   Telegraph   Co. 

of  Canada,  Limited 
Shaughnessy  BIdg.,  McGill  St.,  Montreal 
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WESTERN 

ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

INCORPORATED  A.D.  1851 
Head  Office,       •        Toronto,  Ont. 
{Fire,  Marine  and   Tornado   Insurance) 

ASSETS  OVER  $3,000,000.00 

LOSSES  paid  since  organiz-  CC7  AftA  (\(\(\  (\C\ 
ation  of  the  Company  over  -PO I  ,UvU,UUU.UU 


Hon.  Geo.  A.  Cox,  Pres. 
W.  R.  Brock, 

Vice-Preaident 
W.  B.  Meikle,  Man.  Dir. 
Robert  Bickerdike,  M.P. 
E.  W.  Coi 
D.  B.  Hanna 
John  Hoskin,  K.C.,  LL.D 
Z.  A  Lash.  K.C.,  LL.D. 


DIRECTORS 

Alex.  Laird 
George  A.  Morrow 
Augustus  Myers 
Frederic  Nicholla 
James  Kerr  Osborne 
Col.  Sir  Henry  M.  Pell- 

att.  C.V.O. 
E.  R.  Wood 


W.   B,   MEIKLE,  General  Manager 


The  Imperial  Guarantee  and 

Accident  Insurance  Go.  of 

Canada 

HEAD  OFFICE        -  -  TORONTO,  ONT. 

Capital  $1,000,000        Government  Deposit  $111,000 


Give  Imperial   Protection  in   their 

Accident  Policies 
Sickness  Policies 
Guarantee  Bonds 
Automobile  Policies  and 
Plate  Glass  Policies 

A  Strong  Canadian  Company 
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THE 


STEEL  COMPANY  OF  CANADA  LIMITED 


HAMILTON 


We  are  prepared  to  quote  on 

GOVERNMENT    CONTRACTS 

covering 

Concrete  Reinforcing  Bars 

Square  Round  Twisted 


Steel 

Angle  Channel  Band  Axles  Tie  Plates 


Wrought  Iron  Pipe 


Spikes 

Railway  Wharf  Drift  Pole  Pressed  Wire 


CABLE,     BOLTS,     NUTS,     RIVETS,     RODS,     FORCINGS,    WIRE 
NAILS,     WIRE,     WOOD     SCREWS,     WHITE     LEAD 
PUTTY,     STAPLES. 
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Th. 


James  Robertson  Co.,  Limited 

Montreal,     Toronto,     Winnipeg,     St.  John 

LEAD  PIPE       LEAD    TRAPS 

LEAD    SHEETS       SHEET    METALS 

IRON   PIPE    and  FITTINGS 


Established  1857 


Canada's  Largest 
Plumbing  Supply  House 


Use    our    COPPERIZED    BEARING    Metals 

'Camel,'     'Monarch,'     'Swastika,'    'King,'     'Pyramid,' 
'Fleur  de  Lis,'     Thurber' 


Advehtisements  xix 


Nova  Scotia  Steel  and  Coal 
CoiDpany,  Lii^ited 

We   Manufacture   and   Sell 

Open-Hearth    Steel   Bars,    "Harmet"   Fluid -Compressed 

Forgings,    Axles,     Shafts,     Etc.,     Hydraulically    Pressed 

any  shape  and  up  to  30  tons  in  weight. 

Railway  Track  Material,  Fish  Plate,   Tie  Plate, 
Bolts  and  Spikes 

Proprietors    and     Operators     of    the      "OLD      SYDNEY" 
COLLIERIES     IN     CAPE     BRETON 


Iron  Ore   Mines:  Collieries,  Iron  and  Steel  Mills    and    Finishing 

Wabana,   Conception  Furnaces:  Department: 

Bay,  Nfld.  Sydney  Mines,  C.B.  New  Glasgow,  N.S. 


WESTERN    SALES    OfFlCE 

WINPSOR  HOTEL,     ....     nONTREAL 
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The  Name  that  Symbolizes 
all  that  is  best  in  Passenger 
and  Freight  Elevators   :  :  : 

OWNERS  and  Architects  realize  that  Otis-Fensom 
quality  means  long,  satisfactory  service  and  the 
saving    of    repair    bills.       They    appreciate    the 
beauty  of  design  that  distinguishes  cars  and  framework. 

Wherever  you  find  the  buildings  where  traffic 
is   heaviest,    there    you   find   Otis-Fensom    Elevators. 

Because  in  these  big  buildings,  where  big  business 
is  carried  on,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  traffic 
shall  flow  in  an  uninterrupted  stream.  An  elevator 
block  might  prove  even  more  serious  than  a  road  block. 

Landlords  know  the  infallible  reliability  of  Otis 
engineering  and  the  unvarying  service  which  each 
Otis-Fensom  Elevator  gives       :  :  :  :  : 

We  invite  correspondence  with  architects  and 
engineers  engaged  upon  the  plans  for  buildings  of 
any  type  of  construction  which  makes  necessary  the 
use  of  an   elevator      ::::::: 

OTIS-FENSOM 

ELEVATOR 
COMPANY 

LIMITED 


Head  Office: 
50  Bay  Street,  TORONTO 


Works: 
HAMILTON,  Ontario 


Advertisements 
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Canadian    Car    and 
Foundry    Company 


Limited 


Car    Builders 


General  Offices 

Transportation    Bldg. 

Montreal 

Branch   Office 
Toronto 


Works 

Amherst,   N.S. 

Turcot,   Montreal 

Montreal  West,  Que. 

Fort  William,  Ont. 
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SAFES,  VAULTS  and  VAULT  DOORS 

The  Protection  of  Civil  and  Municipal  Records,  Books 
and   Debentures   is   of  the    UTMOST   IMPORTANCE. 

Their  destruction   by  fire  would  be   a   serious   loss    and 
one  impossible  to  replace. 


Keep  your  Books  and  Valuable  Records  in  the  Safe  or  Vault  that 
has  never  yet  failed  to  preserve  contents. 

FOR    OVER    35    YEARS 

G.  &    McC.    SAFES   and   VAULTS   have   passed   successfully 
through    all    of    CANADA'S    GREAT    FIRES 

Our  Book,  "PROFITABLE  EXPERIENCE,"  tells  how  others  have  been  protected.     A  copy  is  yours  for  the  asking. 

THE  GOLDIE  &  McCULLOCH  CO.,  Limited 

Gait,  Ont.,  Canada 


Toronto  Office,  -  -  1101-2  Traders  Bank  Building 

Western  Branch,  24S  McDermott  Ave.,  Winnipeg,  Man. 


I 
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Poison  Iron  Works  Limited 

Toronto 

Steel  Shipbuilders    .... 
Engineers  and  Boilermakers 

Steel  Steamers,  Dredges,  Tugs,  Barges  and  Scows 

Prompt  Deliveries  on  guaranteed  dates  our  specialty 
Marine  Work  in  all  its  branches 

We  have  had  more  experience  in  building  of 
dredges  than  any  other  firm  in  Canada,  and 
only  ask  an  opportunity  of  submitting  designs 
and  prices  to  contractors  in  this  line. 

Works  and  Office 

Esplanade  East,      -       -      Toronto,  Ont. 
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"There's  a 

instie 
Biscuit 

for  every  taste,  and 

all  taste  delicious." 


they 


Note  the  quotation  marks, 
madam ! 

Thousands  of  Canada's  particular  housewives — ladies  you  would 
be  proud  to  know — make  that  statement  every  day.  A  million 
Canadians  eat  Christie  Biscuits  every  day.     What's  the  reason? 

The  best  wheat  of  the  best  wheat  lands  on  earth,  rolled  into 
flour  in  the  best  Canadian  mills — these  flours  sifted,  blended  and 
tested  in  the  Christie  scientific  way  —  that's  the  foundation  of 
Christie  Biscuit  excellence. 

But — that's  not  all,  madam !  Every  ingredient  entering  out  bakes  must 
be  of  the  high  standard  quality  you  insist  on  for  your  own  table 
—  nothing  less  would  sustain  Christie  reputation.  Quality  and  Purity  — 
these  are  the  first  considerations  in  the  Christie  factory — the  biggest,  brightest 
and  cleanest  in  all  Canada. 

If  you  have  visited  the  home  of  Chrifl;ie  biscuits — hundreds  of  housewives 
visit  it  every  year — you  know  that  our  employees 
are  healthy,  happy  and  contented,  and  devoted,  heart 
and  soul,  to  Christie  ideals.  No 
wonder  they  call  Christie  Bis- 
cuits :  — "  The  Purest  of  ail 
Pure  Foods." 


Christie,  Brown  &  Co. 

Limited 
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Ontario  May-Oatway  Fire  Alarms 

LIMITED 

AUTOMATIC    FIRE    ALARM    and    SIGNALLING    APPARATUS 
FIRE    APPLIANCES,    EXTINGUISHERS,    ETC. 

DIRECTLY  LICENSED  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN  INSTALLED  BY  THE  BRITISH  ADMIRALTY 

BY  H.M.  POSTMASTER  GENERAL  AND  WAR  OFFICE 

92    Adelaide    Street    West 
TORONTO  -  -  -  -  Canada 

Distributing    agents    for    the    famous    Pyrene    Fire    Extinguishers 

(Labelled    by    National    Board    of    Fire    Underwriters) 


THE  PRESTO-PHONE 

An  Automatic   Telephone   System   for  Administration  Buildings,  Factory, 
Warehouse   and   Large   Institutions   of  any  kind. 

QUICK  AND  ACCURATE  STRICTLY  PRIVATE  SERVICE 

NO  OPERATOR   TO  PAY  JUST  WHAT  YOU  HAVE  WANTED 

This  Telephone  System  will  save  hours  of  the  time  of  High-Salaried  Employees  every  day. 

Write    for    Presto-Phone    Bulletin 

Ask  for  Literature  on  the  Phone-Eze  Telephone  Bracket.        The  Greatest  Convenience  for  a  Desk 

Telephone  yet  invented. 

We  make  anything  in  the  Telephone  line — Manual  or  Automatic. 
Write  us. 

Canadian  Independent  Telephone  Company,  Limited 

Duncan    Street,    Toronto 
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MAPS 


Have  you  ever  noticed  the  vast  difference  in  the  appearance 
of  Maps  ? 

Maps  are  Hke  clothes  ;  if  they  are  made  by  poor  workmen 
they  don't  fit  properly. 

When  the  colors  fit  accurately  and  the  black  is  clear  and 
sharp  it  is  because  the  work  has  been  done  by  competent  workmen. 

We  invite  you  to  compare  Maps  printed  by  us  with  Maps 
printed  by  our  competitors. 

It  may  cost  a  little  more  to  get  the  quality,  but  then 
compare  the  results  ;  it  is  worth  it. 

We  quote  as  low  as  we  feel  sure  a  Map  can  be  produced 
consistent  with  the  highest  grade  of  workmanship,  but  in  no  case 
do  we  sacrifice  the  quality. 

We  guarantee  our  work  and  our  work  guarantees  our 
reputation. 

Write  us  for  samples,  quotations  or  any  other  information  ; 
it  is  no  trouble  to  answer  inquiries. 

We  can  supply  you  with  anything  that  is  lithographed  or 
engraved,  from  Visiting  Cards  to  Posters. 

ROLPH  &  CLARK,  Limited 

LITHOGRAPHERS    AND    ENGRAVERS 

Head  Office,  -  -  TORONTO 

Branch  Offices,  Montreal,   Winnipeg  and  Vancouver 
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XEbc 

IRior^on  pulp  d  paper 
Compaup,  Ximite^ 

Montreal 


Manufacturers  of  Unbleached  Sulphite  Fibre  Wood  Pulp  at 
Hawkesbury,  Ont.,  on  the  Ottawa  River,  and  at  Merritton, 
Ont,  on   the    Welland   Canal. 

Capacity,  50,000  tons  air  dry  weight  per  annum  ;  the  largest 
manufacture,  for  sale,  of  this  grade  of  sulphite  fibre  wood  pulp 
on   the   American   Continent. 

Our  Fibre  is  suitable  for  Book  Papers,  Newspapers,  Wrapping 
I'apers,    Board    and    Special    Papers   of  all   kinds. 


For  Prices  and  Information  address  the  Company  at 
No.   1  Beaver  Hall  Square,  Montreal. 
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Montrose  Division 


Provincial  Paper  Mills  Co. 


LIMITED 


Mills  at 

Thorold,    Mille  Roches,    and   Georgetown,  Ontario 


Largest  Manufacturers  in    Canada 

High  Grade  Paper --75  Tons  Daily 


General   Offices 

TORONTO  -  -  Canada 


I 
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The  Sign  of  Sure  Slumber 

A  SIGN  that  assures  you  complete  comfort,  real,  refreshing 
■**■  rest  for  the  balance  of  your  sleeping  life — rest  that  finds 
you  in  the  morning  feeling  fresh  and  fully  fortified  to  bear  the 
brunts  and  burdens  of  another  day. 

The  "Alaska"  label  shows  you  what  to  look  for  when  you 
want  a  mattress  that  is  soft  and  comforting,  pillows  that  are 
light  and  downy,  springs  that  are  resilient  and  non-sagging, 
beds  that  are  strong,  durable,  and  attractive  in  design  and 
finish — all  reasonably  priced  articles  that  are  guaranteed  in 
every  detail. 

Your  dealer  carries  "Alaska"  made  goods  or  can  get  them 
for  you.  When  you  insist  on  beds,  springs  or  bedding  bearing 
this  brand  you  are  getting  the  best  in  the  store. 


Made  in  a  Model  Canadian  Factory, 
by     skilled      Canadian     Workmen. 


The  Alaska  Feather  &  Down  Co.,  Limited 

Montreal 
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The  Spanish  River  Pulp  &  Paper  Mills 

Limited 
Toronto,  Ontario 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

HIGH  GRADE  NEWS  PRINT  PAPER 

Mills  at 

Espanola.  Ont. 

Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ont. 

Sturgeon  Falls.  Ont. 

Daily  Output— 

430  tons  Newspaper 
350     "     Groundwood 
125     ••     Sulphite 

TEXT-BOOKS  ON 
VARNISH  FREE 


Let  us  send  you  absolutely  free — the  Varnish  Book  dealing  with 
the  work  you  have  on  hand. 

These  books  are  of  particular  interest  to  all  who  handle,  sell,  or 
use  Varnish — they  explain  Varnish  difficulties  and  are  full  of  useful 
hints.     Send  now — a  card  will  do. 


THE    DOUGALL    VARNISH 
COMPANY,  LIMITED 

Montreal 

Associated  with  the  Murphy  Varnish 
Company,  U.S.A. 
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It  May  Not  Be  Generally  Known 

That  the  best  Canadian  Hotels  are  carpeted  with  Canadian 
made  carpets. 

Tiiat  Canadian  Steamers,  Sleeping  and  Dining  Cars,  demanding 
furnishings  of  superior  excellence  use  Made-in-Canada  floor  coverings. 

That  these  carpets  are  made  by  the  Toronto  (Carpet  Manufacturing 
Co.,  Limited,  who  operate  in  Toronto  a  most  complete  Spinning,  Dyeing, 
^Veaving,  and  Finishing  Plant  for  the  production  of  high-class  floor 
coverings  to  meet  all  requirements  of  the  Canadian  people  and  climate. 

Tliat  the  superiority  of  our  designs  is  due  to  the  exclusive  efforts  of 
a  corps  of  experienced  designers.  Their  study  of  Canadian  requirements 
enables  tiie  production  of  tasteful  and  appropriate  effects  for  contract  or 
household  furnishing. 

THE  TORONTO  CARPET  MFG.  CO.,  Limited 

TORONTO  -  Ontario 


DOMINION  TEXTILE  CO.,  Limited 

MONTREAL 

Operating 

The  Dominion    Cotton     Mills     Co.     Limited 

The  Merchants    Cotton    Company,     Limited 

The  Montmorency    Cotton    Mills    Company 

The  Colonial    Bleaching   &   Printing  Co.   Ltd. 

The  Mount     Royal     Spinning     Co.     Limited 

MANUFACTURING 

All    Lines    of    White    and    Grey    Cottons,     Prints,   Sheetings,    Shirtings,  Pillow    Cottons, 

Long    Cloths,    Cambrics,    Ducks,    Bags,     Twills,    Drills,    Quilts,     Bureau    Covers,    Towels 

and    Towelling,    Yarns,    Blankets,    Rugs,    Twines    and    numerous    other    lines    used    by 

Manufacturers  in  Rubber  and  other  trades 
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Jas.  Thomson, 
President 


J.   G.  AlXAN, 

Vice-P7'csiden  t. 


Jas.  a.  Thomson, 
Secretary. 


The  Gartshore -Thomson  Pipe  and  Foundry  Co. 

LIMITED 

HAMILTON .==^  ONTARIO 

MANUFACTURERS    OF 

CAST  IRON  PIPE 

For  Water,  Gas,  Culvert  and  Sewer 

(3  inches  to  60  inches  in  diameter) 

FLEXIBLE  and  FLANGE  PIPE 

Also  all  Kinds  of  SPECIAL  CASTINGS 
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Smokeless 
Firebox 

BOILE 


SMOKE  IS 
NOTHING  BUT 
WASTED   HEAT 


KEWANEE  BOILER  CHIMNEY. 


ORDINARY  BOILER  CHIMNEY. 


Every  big  cloud 
of  black  smoke  you 
see  represents  so 
much  actual  loss 

to  the  owner  of  the 
smoke-stack. 

The  Kewanee 
Smokeless  Fire- 
box Boiler  ex- 
tracts all  the 
heat  units  from 
the  coal  and  allows 
none  of  them  to  go 
up  the  smoke-stack. 


You'll  never  have  a  City  Beautiful  as  long  as  your  smoke-stacks  smoke. 
Kewanee  Smokeless  Firebox  Boilers  burn  up  the  gases  that  make  smoke. 
It  is  all  rot  to  talk  about  Smoke-Consumers.  You  can't  consume  smoke  once 
it  is  formed.  The  Kewanee  Smokeless  Firebox  Boiler  prevents  the  formation 
of  smoke  and  laughs  at  the  most  rigid  smoke-nuisance  by-law. 

Kewanee  Smokeless  Firebox  Boilers  burn  the  cheapest,  rottenest 
grade  of  coal  without  making  smoke.  They  are  the  greatest  steam  producers 
ever  made.     They  burn  at  least  23%  less  fuel  than  any  other  boiler  on  the 

market. 

You  people,  contemplating  erecting  large  buildings  or  flats,  take  a  tip  from 
us, — put  in  Kewanee  Smokeless  Firebox  Boilers  because  the  law  will  demand 
"  Smokeless  "  Boilers  soon,  so  will  the  public,  and  because  the  high  price  of  coal 
will  compel  you  to  put  in  the  most  Economical  Boiler  you  can  buy. 


FOR  FURTHER  PARTICULARS  WRITE  TO 

The  Dominion  Radiator  Company 

(Limited) 

Toronto,    Montreal,     Winnipeg,    St.  John,    Hamilton,    Calgary 
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When  Superannuation  Comes 

A  Matured  Endowment  Assurance  Policy  would  help  consicjerably  to  eke  out 
your  pension. 

And  supposing  you  were  to  die  to-morrow,  the  full  face  value  of  your  Policy, 
paid  to  your  widow  or  dependents,  would  be  a  welcome  addition  to  her  or  their 
possibly  scanty  resources.  . 

Such  Policies  can  be  obtained  from  the  Sun  Life  Assurance  Company  of  Canada, 
which  is  now  the  premier  of  all  Canadian  Life  Companies  as  regards  Assets, 
Income,  Net  Surplus,  Business  in  force,  etc.,  and  which,  outside  of  companies 
issuing  "Industrial"  Poligies,  is  doing  the  largest  life  business  in  the  British 
Empire. 


oun 

ROBERTSON  MACAULAY, 


L*r         Assurance  £ 

*AC       Company       ^^ 


c 


President 


Head  Office,     -     Montreal 


anada 

T.  B.  MACAULAY. 
Managing  Director 


LONDON & 
I  LANCASHIRE 

FIRE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 

LIMITED 
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White    Star-Dominion    Line 
White  Star  Line 


FLEET 
Canadian     Services 


"Laurentic" 

"Megantic" 

"Teutonic" 

"Canada" 

"Dominion" 

"Arabic" 

"Cymric" 


FLEET 

United   States 
Services 

"Britannic" 

(BuUding) 

"Olympic" 

"Oceanic" 

"Majestic" 

"Adriatic" 

"Baltic" 

"Cedric" 

"Celtic" 

"Canopic" 

"Cretic" 


"Olympic"- Largest  British  Steamer 
SERVICES    FROM 

Canadian  Ports  to  Great  Britain 

United  States  Ports  to  Great  Britain  and  the  Continent 

United  States  Ports  to  Italy  and  Egypt 
via  the  Azores  and  Madeira 

Great  Britain  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
Head   Office   in    Canada 

1  1  8  Notre  Dame  Street  West 
MONTREAL,    P.Q. 
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CANADA    PERMANENT 

MORTGAGE    CORPORATION 

Paid-Up  Capital $6,000,000.00 

Reserve  Fund  (earned)          _            _            -            -            .  4,250,000.00 

Assets 31,826,618.37 

HEAD     OFFICE 

Company's  Building,  Toronto  Street,  Toronto,  Canada 

Branch    Offices:    Winnipeg,    Regina,    Edmonton,    Vancouver,    St,    John,    N.B. 

DIRECTORS 

President  First  Vice-President  Second  Vice-President 

W.  G.  GOODERHAM  W.  D.  MATTHEWS  GEORGE   W.   IVIONK 

LT,  COL.  A.  E.  GOODERHAM  J.  H.  G.  HAGARTY  R.  S.  HUDSON 

JOHN  MASSEY  F.  GORDON  OSLER  E.  R.  C.  CLARKSON 

JOHN  CAMPBELL,  S.S.C,  Edinburgh 

Joint  General  Managers  Superintendent  of  Branches  and  Secretary 

R.  S.  HUDSON        JOHN  MASSEY  GEORGE  H.  SMITH 

42%  DEBENTURES  issued.        In  sums  of  $100  and  upwards. 

For  terms  of  5  years  and  upwards.  Interest  paid  half-yearly. 

Interest    computed    from    date    on    which    the    money    is    received. 

Debentures  issued  by  this  Corporation  have  been  taken  by  English  and  Scottish  investors  for 
nearly  forty  years  and  commend  themselves  to  prudent  and  cautious  investors  as  an  absolutely 
safe  investment,  for  the  following  among  many  reasons: 

1.  The  Corporation  occupies  a  pre-eminent  position  among  the  financial  institutions  of  the 
Dominion.  In  the  Companies  of  which  it  is  composed  it  has  a  record  extending  over  consider- 
ably moi'e  than  half  a  century. 

2.  The  A.ssets  of  the  Corjioration,  all  most  conservatively  invested,  amounted  on  Slst  December, 
1913,  to 

$31,826,618.37 

3.  By  far  the  most  important  item  of  its  Assets,  about  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  total,  is  Mort- 
gages on  improved  and  productive  Real  Estate,  amounting  to 

$28,355,791.17 

4.  The  Corporation  is  one  of  the  strongest  financial  institutions  in  either  Canada  or  the  United 
States, 

5.  It  is  purelj'  an  Investment  Company;  not  a  speculative  institution. 

6.  The  Half- Yearly  Interest  Coupons  may  be  collected  at  the  Agencies  in  Canada  of  any  of  the 
Corporation's  Bankers,  and  in  New  York  and  Chicago  at  the  Bank  of  Montreal;  or  in  Great 
Britain  at  the  London  City  &  Midland  Bank,  Limited,  and  its  Branches. 

7.  The  Debentures  are  issued  in  sums  of  $100  and  upwards,  and  for  fixed  terms  of  five  or  more 
years.  They  are  absolutely  unconditional  and  the  Corporation  does  not  reserve  any  right  of 
cancellation  before  the  maturity  date. 

8.  These  Debentures  are  a  Legal  Investment  for  Trust  Funds  in  Canada.  Trustees  may  have 
Debentures  for  the  exact  amount  of  the  Trust,  when  desired. 


Associated  with  the  above  Corporation  and  under  the  same  direction  and  management  is 

THE    CANADA    PERMANENT    TRUST    COMPANY 

incorporated  by  the  Dominion  Parliament.  This  Trust  Company  is  now  prepared  to  accept  and  execute  Trusts  of  every 
description,  to  act  as  Executor,  Administrator,  Liquidator,  Guardian,  Curator  or  Committee  of  the  estate  of  a  Lunatic,  etc. 
Any  branch  of  (he  business  of  a  legiiimaie  Trust  Company  will  have  careful  and  prompt  attention. 


Advehtiskments  xxxvii 


Railway,    Contractors,    Mining 
and    Municipal 

Machinery  and 
:;    Supplies    :; 

HOISTING  ENGINES  STEAM  SHOVELS 

DERRICKS      -  LOCOMOTIVES 

CONCRETE  MIXERS  DUMP  CARS 

PUMPS  ROCK  DRILLS 

ROCK  CRUSHERS  MACHINE  TOOLS 

ETC.  ETC. 

ROAD    MACHINERY: 

Rollers,    Graders,    Sprinklers,    Sweepers 

Mussens    Limited 

Montreal  Winnipeg  Quebec 

Toronto  Calgary  St.  John,  N.B. 

Cobalt  Vancouver  Halifax 
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Presidcnt  and  Gen.  Mgr.  Vice-Pres.   and  Supt.  Secy,   and   Treaaurer 

ALFRED  BEAUCHEMIN  V.  Em.  BEAUCHEMIN  L.  P.  TREMBLAY 

Beauchemin  &  FiLS  Limited 

SOREL 

STEEL    CASTINGS 

Marine,     Railway    and     General     Machinery 

Steel    Castings    from    i   to    15,000    lbs. 

Manganese  Or  Chrome  quality  for  special  purposes 

Reinforced  Concrete  Pipes 

9  inches  to  60  inches  in  diameter 

For  Sewers  and  Culverts 

Crushed    Stone    and    Gravel    Sand 

General  Contractors 

Plans  and  Specifications  Prepared 
Estimates  Given  Ask  our  Prices 


Montreal  Office  -      -      710  Power  Building 
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RUBBER    GOODS 

Everything  in  Rubber  from  the  miniature  tack-head  to  immense 
Rubber  Belts  for  grain  conveyors. 

The  largest  and  oldest  rubber  manufacturers  in  the  Dominion, 
selling  the  product  of  seven  huge  rubber  mills,  with  tvs^enty-eight 
Branches  throughout  Canada. 

QUALITY  AND  SERVICE 

The   keynote    of   over    fifty   years   of    successful    manufacturing. 
Your  enquiries    respectfully    solicited. 


MECHANICAL  RUBBER  GOODS 
Belting,    Hose,    Packings,    Rubber 
Rolls,  etc. 

DRUGGISTS'  SUNDRIES 

Hot  Water  Bottles,  Syringes, 
Atomizers.  Everything  in  rubber 
for  the  Druggist. 

TIRES  and  ACCESSORIES 

Auto  Tires  "Dominion,"  Solid  Motor 
Truck  Tires,  Carriage  Tires,  Hand 
Truck  Tires,  Baby  Carriage  Tires. 

RUBBER  TEXTILE  GOODS 

Carriage  Cloth,  Auto  Cloth,  Rain 
Coats,  Rubber  Coats,  Blankets, 
Proofed  Silks  and  Cottons,  Sheeting, 
Aprons,  etc. 


MOULDED,    MISCELLANEOUS  and 
PLUMBERS'  RUBBER  GOODS 

Moulded  and  Cut  Goods,  Mattings, 
Plumbers'  Supplies,  etc. 

FIRE  HOSE  AND  SUPPLIES 

Hose,  Coats,  Nozzles,  Pipes,  Helmets, 
etc.  Everything  for  the  Fire  De- 
partment. 

RUBBER  FOOTWEAR 

Seven  Brands — "Jacques  Cartier," 
"Merchants,"  "Dominion,"  "Anch- 
or," "Fleet  Foot,"  "Granby"  and 
"Maple  Leaf"     Brands. 


SOLD    BY 

Canadian  Consolidated  Rubber  Co.  Limited 

BRANCHES: 

St.  John.  Halifax.  Sydney,  Yarmouth,  Pictou,  Moncton,  Charlottetown,  MONTREAL,  Quebec.  Granby,  Ottawa, 

Kingston.    TORONTO,    Belleville,     Hamilton,     Brantford,     London,     Port     Dalhousie,     Berlin,     North     Bay. 

WINNIPEG,  Regina,  Saskatoon,  Calgary,  Edmonton,  VANCOUVER,  Victoria. 
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FAMOUS  CIGARETTES 


Ofdifv^  Size 

AShilHng  inLondoa 

A  Quarter  Here. 


H I  M.The  Kings  Size. 

AlongAffer  Dinner  Smoke 
55-  Per  Package 


A 
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The  "House 
of  Gage" 


ENVELOPE  MAKERS 


All   Sizes 
AH  Styles 
One  Quality 
of  Work- 
manship 


OFFICIAL    O.S. 


No.  lO-OmClAL 
(OPEN  END) 


OFFICIAL    O.E. 


IF  you  have  need  of  a  Special  Design  for  a  particular  purpose- 

WRITE   US 


W.  J.  GAGE  &  CO.  LIMITED 

ENVELOPE  MAKERS,   TORONTO 


We  could  manufacture  cheaper- 
but  we  won't ! 

We  would  manufacture  better- 
but  we  can't  ! 


PAPER    MILLS,    ST.    CATHARINES 


KINLEITH  PAPER  CO. 

Makers   of   Bonds    and   Book  Papers 

Vour  own  "watermark  "  in  a  good  Bond  is  a  splendid  advertisement  and  we  can  supply  this  for  you 


Special   Weights  and   Sizes 
Made   to   Order 


90  Spadina  Ave. 


Write  to  our  Toronto  Office 
for   Particulars 
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O'BRIEN    &    DOHENY 

Contractors 


606    Canadian  Express 
Building 

MONTREAL 


Richelieu    and    Ontario 
Navigation  Building 

QUEBEC,  P.Q. 


i 
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The  Randolph  Macdonald  Co.  Limited 

Contractors    for 
CANAL    AND    HARBOUR    WORKS 

Head  Office,       -       -       -       Toronto,    Ont. 


¥ 
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R.  Weddell  &  Company 

— ^^^^^^^^-^  CONTRACTORS  -- 

Steam    and  Electric  Railways,  Canal,  Harbor  and 

River  Dredging 

WEDDELL   &  CO., 


WEDDELL 

Bridge  &  Engine  Works, 

Trenton,  Ont. 


ESTABLISHED  1873 


Dredging  and  Contracting, 
Trenton,  Ont. 


ROBERT  WEDDELL 


ROB.  G.   WEDDELL 


The  "  Old  Chief  and  His  Lad " 

Mr.  Robert  AVeddell  and  Mr.  Rob.  G.  Weddell,  his  son,  comprise  the  above  firm.  The 
Weddell  Dredging  and  Contracting  Fleet,  being  one  of  the  best  equipped  in  the  Dominion, 
is  composed  of  eighteen  vessels  under  steam  and  thirty-eight  scows,  including  House-boat 
"  Castlemere,"  some  fifty-six  of  a  floating  craft.  This  firm  employ  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  skilled  mechanics,  independent  of  numerous  unskilled  labor,  all  of 
their  contracts  calling  for  the  highest  class  of  workmanship. 

Among  the  many  important  works  undertaken  by  this  firm,  special  mention  might  be 
made  of  the  following: — ^Completing  Murray  Canal,  Contracts,  Rock  Work,  Lake  St.  Louis, 
Trent  and  Welland  Canals,  Rapide  Du  Plat,  Morrisburg,  Cornwall,  Dickinson's  Landing, 
Harbor  Improvements  from  Sorel,  Quebec  to  Port  Arthur,  Lake  Superior,  Rock  Work  and 
Improvements  in  Channels  St.  Lawrence  River  and  Bay  of  Quinte  to  Presque  Isle,  Lake 
Ontario  and  recently  New  Western  Entrance  Toronto  Harbor  with  Extension  Revetment 
Walls  and  Eastern  Channel,  and  many  other  large  works  in  the  Dominion,  including  Rail- 
ways in  Ontario  and  the  West.  The  Weddell  Dredging  Fleet  and  Equipment  is  one  of  the 
largest  and  best  equipped  in  Canada,  ready  at  all  times  for  any  class  of  work. 
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Durability 

and 

Economy 


Many  concrete  structures  erected  by  the  Romans, 
2,000  years  ago,  are  still  standing  to-day.  It  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  concrete  buildings  of  more  recent  date  are 
exceptionally  free  from  the  expense  of  repairs  and  upkeep.  These 
two  features  make  for  the  greatest  durability  and  economy,  which 
are  essential  to  all  kinds  of  building  construction. 

Canada    Portland   Cement 

is  manufactured  in  twelve  mills  located  near  important  shipping 
centres.  It  may,  therefore,  be  obtained  promptly  in  any  part  of 
Canada.  Its  quality  is  regulated  by  the  most  efficient  staff  of 
chemists,  making  it  reliable  at  all  times. 

Our  Information  Department  will  answer  any  questions 
regarding  the  use  of  cement  or  concrete. 


Canada    Cement    Company    Limited 

Sales  Offices  at 
Montreal  Toronto  Winnipeg  Calgary 
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STRAIGHT  FACTS 

"Cows  are  cows  but  there  is  a  big  difference 
in  the  milk." 

Two  suits  of  the  same  fabric   may   "look 
alike"  but  quality  of  workmanship  varies. 

It  will  pay  you  to  investigate. 

Sovereign  Brand  Cothes 

Real  tailoring  is  put  into  every  garment  we  make. 
We  deliver  something  besides  printer's  ink. 

Sanford  Made  Clothes  for  men  and  young  men  are 
in    the   stores   of  over    two  thousand  progressive 
clothing  merchants  throughout  Canada. 

Make  your  next  selection  a  Sovereign  Brand  Suit. 

W.   E.   Sanford   Mfg.   Co.  ^S°g'' 

LIMITED 

Advertisements 
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British  America 

Assurance  Company 

Incorporated   A.D.    1833 

(FIRE   AND    HAIL    INSURANCE) 


HEAD  OFFICE 


TORONTO 


BOARD    OF    DIRFXTORiS 

HON.  CEO.   A.  cox.   President 

W.  R.  BROCK.  Vice-President 

Robt.  Bickerdike,  M.P.     W.  B.  Meikle 
E.  W.  Cox  Geo.  A.  Morrow 

D.  B.  Hanna  .\ugustus  Myers 

JohnHoskin,K.C.,LL.D   Frederick  Xicholls 
Alex  Laird  James  Kerr  Osborne 

Z.  A.  Lash,  K.C.,  LL.D.   Col.  Sir  Henry  Pellatt 
E.  R.  Wood 

W.  B.  MEIKLE,  General  Manager 

Assets,  over     ....         $2,000,000.00 
Losses  paid  since  Organization,  over    $37,000,000,00 


Bonds  of  Suretyship 

For  Persons  in  Position  of  Trust;  Cost  in 
Actions  Before  the  Courts;  Payment  of 
Succession  Duties;  Tobacco  and  Liquor 
Manufacturers;  Warehousemen's  Licenses; 
Tourists'  Automobiles 

Issued   by 

THE   GUARANTEE   COMPANY 
OF  NORTH  AMERICA 

Incorporated   1872   by   Dotniriion   Ctlarter 

are  accepted  by  all  the  respective  departments 
of  the  Canadian  and  Provincial  Governments 

Resources  over  $2,000,000 

Head  Office        -        57  Beaver  Hall  Hill 
MONTREAL 


BROWN  BROS.  Limited 

Wholesale  and  Manufacturing  Stationers 
Cor.  Simcoe,  Pearl  and  Adelaide  Sts.       -       TORONTO 

DEPARTMENTS 

PAPER— Writing,  Book,  Bond,  Linen— all  kind.s 
ACCOUNT   BOOKS,   PEERLESS— Every  description 
LOOSE  LEAF   LEDGERS,   BINDERS   and  SHEETS 
LOOSE   LEAF   MEMOS,   and   PRICE   BOOKS 
STATIONERY   and   OFFICE   SUPPLIES— Every  requisite 
LEATHER  GOODS— Ladies'  Bags,  Portfolios,  Bankers'  Cases,  etc. 
DIARIES— OFFICE   and   POCKET— 50  publications 


'Jt 


PRINTERS'    AND    BOOKBINDERS'    SUPPLIES      .^ 
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THE  R.  FORBES   CO,,   LIMITED 

HESPELER  -  Ontario 

Manufacturers  of  Worsted  Woven  and  Knitted  Goods  and  Yarns 


THIS  firm  is  favorably  known  throughout  Canada  as  one 
of  the  largest  and  most  reliable  manufacturing  institu- 
tions in  the  Dominion,     The  superior  standard  of  the 
commodities  produced  in  its  mills  for  a  period  of  forty  years 
has  gained  for  the  firm  a  world-wide  reputation  of  a  very 
desirable  character. 

It  is  quite  impossible,  in  this  limited  space,  to  fully  de- 
scribe the  mammoth  plant. 

The  buildings,  which  are  all  of  modern  construction, 
principally  of  pressed  brick  and  of  stone,  three  and  four 
stories  high,  contain  about  twelve  acres,  including  a  large 
brick  addition  just  completed.  The  main  buildings  represent 
a  total  length  slightly  exceeding  one-half  a  mile,  and,  the 
ceilings  being  mostly  fourteen  and  sixteen  feet  high,  ample 
light  and  fresh  air  are  afforded  the  workers  in  this  great  in- 
dustry. Special  attention  is  given  to  features  of  cleanliness 
and  sanitation.  Spring  water  is  furnished  to  each  department 
from  the  Company's  private  artesian  wells. 

Over  700  people  are  employed  here,  in  a  great  variety 
of  work,  including  :  Wool  Sorting,  Cnrding,  Gillingf, 
Combing,  Drawing,  Yarn  Spinning*  Twisting,  Reeling, 
Winding,  Warping,  Cloth  Weaving,  Burling,  Mending 
and  Finishing  ;  and  in  the  Fancy  Knitting  trade  are  the 
various  operations  of  knitting  fabrics  (with  latest  improved 
machines  of    foreign    and    domestic    manufacture),    cutting 


fabrics,  sewing  and  making-up  fancy  caps,  bonnets,  clouds, 
mitts,  mufflers,  sweater  coats,  and  numerous  other  lines  of 
Knitted  Wear,  while  the  preparation  of  these  goods  for  the 
market  requires  the  employment  of  a  great  many  hands, 
boxing,  labelling,  packing,  etc.  A  ^reat  number  of  men  are 
employed  in  the  Dyeing  and  Scouring  Departments  and  at 
other  lines  of  work. 

The  firm's  high-grade  products  are  marketed  throughout 
Canada  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  and  each  year  com- 
mand increasing  patronage,  so  that  since  the  mills  were  first 
founded  they  have  never  experienced  any  extensive  period  of 
slackness,  and  employees  here  are  practically  guaranteed 
work  year  in  and  year  out. 

During  its  long  career,  the  Company  has  never  had  a 
strike  or  labor  difficulty  of  any  description,  and  some  of  its 
earliest  employees  are  still  enthusiastic  workers  in  the  em- 
ploy of  the  firm. 

Families  containing  a  number  of  young  people  interested 
in  securing  employment  will  find  it  to  their  advantage  to 
write  this  firm,  and  full  particulars  of  the  opportunities  open 
will  be  furnished  to  applicants.  The  evei-increa.sing  bus- 
iness of  this  Company  enables  it  to  frequently  engage  entire 
families,  including  all  workers  from  fourteen  years  of  age  up, 
and  the  steady  character  of  the  work  makes  it  a  very 
desirable  class  of  employment  for  industrious  and  thrifty 
families. 


THE 


Canadian  Bridge  Company,  Limited 

WALKERVILLE,        -        -        ONT. 


Manufacturers  of 

Railway  and  Highway  Bridges 


Locomotive  Turn  Tables,  Roofs,  Steel  Buildings,  Galvanized 
Transmission  Towers,  Structural  Iron  Work  of  all  descriptions. 
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Howard  Smith  Paper  Mills,  Limited 

::       ::       ::  Montreal  ::        ::        :: 

Makers  in  Canada  of  High  Grade, 
Loft-Dried,  Tub-Sized,  Fine  Papers 


ROYAL  RECORD 


BELFAST  BOND 


To  Insure   Satisfaction    Insist  on    "  Reaver. S "    Papers 


The  Hamilton 

Hamilton 


Cotton 

Ont. 


Co. 


MANUFACTURERS   OF 

HOSIERY  AND  WARPYARNS  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION 

Cotton    Twines  and  Cordage,   Chenille  Portieres  and 
Table    Covers,     Elastic     and    Non-Elastic    Webbings 

SELLING  AGENTS  : 

WM.  B.  STEWART,  64  Wellington  Street  West,  Toronto. 
SCOTT,  BATHGATE  &  CO.,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba 
SHALLCROSS,  MACAULAY  &  CO.,  Calgary,  Alberta. 
JOHN  BURNS,  329  Railway  Street,  Vancouver. 
W.  B.  MURDOCK,  Amherst,  Nova  Scotia. 

FOR  WARPS 

GEO.  REID  &  CO.,  10  Front  Street  West,  Toronto. 
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"Used  in  Canada  wherever 
Good     Printing     is     done" 


J.  W.  ROOSEN,  President 
H.  D.  ROOSEN,  Treasurer 
R.   E.   HEWITT,  Secretary 


THE 


Dominion  Printing  Ink  &  Color  Co. 


LIMITED 
Manufacturers  of  - 


RRIINXING 
I 


128-130    Pears    Ave.,  -  TORONTO,    CANADA 

We  make  the  Black  Inks  that  Dry  with  a  Lustre 


KEITH  FANS 

for 

Heating  and  Ventilating 

The  Simplest  and  most  Economical 
System   known 

SheMons  Limited  hjive  uc<(Viir('d  tho  Canad- 
ian Patent  Uijiht^s  on  thn  **Keith  Fan"  and 
iiVf  sole  owners  and  manufacturers. 

James  Keith  &  Blackman  Co.,  of  England, 
iiavo  -supplied  many  hundreds  of  Keith  Fans 
to  the  British  Admiralty  for  use  on  War 
VpT^sels,  brsides  havinii  supplied  the  German 
Navy,  and  tlie  I'nitrd   S  ales  N'avy. 

SlieldoosLinited.Gait.ont. 

Toronto    Ofl5ce,    609    Kent    BIdg. 

Toronto,    Ont. 

Agenta:^ 

Messrs.  Rcss  &  Greig,  412  St.  James  St., 
Montreal,  Que. 

Messrs.  Walker's,  Ltd.,  259  Stanley  Street, 
Winnipej!,  Man. 

Messrs.  Gorman,  Clancey  &  Grindley,  Cal- 
vary and  Edmonton.  Alta. 

Messrs.  Robt.  Hamilton  &  Co.,  Bank  of 
Ottawa  Bldg..  ^'ancouver. 


Adverti.sements 


R  A  ASSAY'S    PAirST" 


The  Right  Paint  to  Paint  Right 

In   1842 
RAMSAY'S  PAINT 
was  the  best  paint: 

in  1913, 
after  71  years,  W2  still  hold  the  lead, 
and   discrimating   Painters    all    over 
Canada  insist  on  having  it 


A.  R.  CLARKE  &  CO.,  Limited 

Established  1852 

Manufacturers^  Patent  Colt  Qtid  Sidc  Leather 

GLOVES    and     MITTS, 
MOCCASINS 


SHEEP-LINED  and  MACKINAW 

CLOTHING,   WORKMEN'S 

SHIRTS 

a^ffa^for;  633  661  EosternAve,,  Toronto 

Branches  : 
MONTREAL— 52  Victoria  Square.  QUEBEC— J.  A.  Scott,  566  St.  Valier  Street. 

SASKATOOX— Thompson  &  Henslewood.  EDMONTON— R.  M.  Carey. 

VANCOUVER— T.  H.  Allice. 
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When  next  ordering  Varnish  insist  upon  A.  &  W.  Goods 

WHY? 

Because  they  are  made  from  the  finest  materials 
"  "      "        "      by  experienced  workmen 

"      "    thoroughly  aged 
"  "      "    tested  and  tried  by  practical 

and  competent  men 
"      "    the  BEST 

Write  for  Samples  and  Prices  to 

I^  Ault  ^  Wiborg  Co.  of  Canada.  Ltd. 
VARNISH   WORKS 

MONTRE/VL  TORONTO  WINNIPEG 


Send  Your  Orders  and  Enquiries  to  us 


—  for 


Heavy  and  Shelf  Hardware 
Construction    Supplies 
Machinists   Supplies 
Mechanics   Tools 
Ship   Chandlery 


Builders  Supplies 

Mining    Supplies 

Steam      Fitting     and     Plumbing 
Supplies 

Builders    Hardware 

Fishing    Supplies 


PAINTS    AND     OILS 


Wm.  Stairs,  Son  ^  Morrow,  Limited 

1810  HALIFAX,     N.S.  1913 

Eastern  Canada's  Supply  House 
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Eugene  F.  Phillips  Electrical  Works,  Limited 

We  Manufacture   all    sizes  of 

BARE  COPPER  WIRE  AND  CABLE 

WEATHERPROOF  COPPER  WIRE  AND  CABLE 

ROUND  AND  GROOVED  TROLLEY  WIRE 

ROUND,  SQUARE  AND  RECTANGULAR  MAGNET  WIRE 

INCANDESCENT  LAMP  AND  REINFORCED  PORTABLE  CORDS 

ANNUNCIATOR  AND  OFFICE  WIRE  AND  CABLE 


GENERAL  OFFICE  AND  FACTORY  :  BRANCH  OFFICES  : 

MONTREAL,  CANADA.  Toronto,  Winnipeg,  Calgary  and  Vancouver 


^ 


ADVERTISING  IN  ALL  ITS  BRANCHES  PLANNED  6  EXECUTED 
BY  SPECIALISTS  IN  IDEAS,COPy£  DESIGNING 


WINNIPEG         TORONTO  MONTREAL 

VANCOUVER 

yi  Co/np/efe  <Sery/ce.  jnc/udincj :- 

FOLDERS  ♦  BOOKLETS  ♦  CALENDARS  ♦  HANGERS  ♦  POSTERS 
WINDOW  DISPLAYS  ♦  STORE  SALES -CARDS  ♦  CATALOGUES 
STREET- CAR -CARDS  ♦  HOUSE  ORGANS  ♦  COMMERCIAL- 
STATIONERY  ♦  EMBOSSED  SIGNS  ♦  MAPS  ♦  PLANS  ♦  CUT- 
OUT STORE  DISPLAYS  ♦  NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING  COPY 
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PROTECT  AND  BEAUTIFY  YOUR  HOME 

WITH 

JAMIESON'S  PREPARED  PAINTS  AND  VARNISHES 

IT  MAKES  NO    DIFFERENCE    FOR    WHAT    PURPOSE  YOU   WANT  THEM   YOU 

WILL  FIND  ONE  OF  OUR  PRODUCTS  THAT  WILL  GIVE  HIGH  CLASS  RESULTS. 

BRANDS:     CROWN— ANCHOR— ISLAND  CITY— RAINBOW 

Ask    Your   Dealer 

R.  C.  JAMIESON  &  CO.,  LIMITED    ^^''^^^H^^'^  Montreal  and  Vancouver 

Owning  and  Operating  P.  D.  Dads  &  Co.,  Limited 


Halifax  Graving  Dock  Co.,  Limited 

=  HALIFAX,  N.S.  = 

Dock  600  Feet  Long,    102  Feet  Wide,   30  Feet  of  Water  on  Sill 

ONE  OF  THE  FINEST  DRY  DOCKS  IN  THE  WORLD 


al 


so 


FOUR    PATENT    SLIPWAYS    FOR    SMALL    VESSELS 

Capacity  up  to  3,000  Tons 

REPAIRS    OF    ALL    KINDS    PROMPTLY    EXECUTED 

A  I,ARGE  WRECKING  PLANT  consisting  of  Pumps,  Boilers, 
etc.,  etc.,  kept  on  the  Premises  for  IMMEDIATE  USE 


Advertisements 
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When    the    Dunlop    Trade    Mark    is    affixed    to 

BELTING,  HOSE,    PACKING,    DREDG- 
ING    SLEEVES,     VALVES,     MATS, 
MOULDED     GOODS,     TILING,     RAIL- 
ROAD   NECESSITIES     and     GENERAL 
RUBBER   SPECIALTIES 

You  can  know  that  you  are  getting  Canada's  Best.      Link  yourself  up  with  tliat 
name    "Dunlop"   and  those   "Two   Hands." 

They  are  your  protection. 

Dunlop  Tire  &  Rubber  Goods  Co.,  Limited 

Head  Office  and  Factories,  Toronto 

Branches: — Victoria,    Vancouver,    Edmonton,    Calgary,    Regina,    Saskatoon,    Winnipeg, 
London,  Hamilton,   Toronto,   Ottawa,  Montreal,   St.  John,  N.B. 


2  in  1  SHOE  POLISHES 

For  shoes  and  leather  of  all 
kinds,  have  no  equal. 

Manufactured   by 

The  F.  F.  Dalley  Co. 

LIMITED 

Hamilton,      -       -      Canada 

also    Buffalo,  N.Y. 
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THE  YORK  CONSTRUCTION  COMPANY 

ENGINEERS   AND   CONTRACTORS 
Traders  Bank  Building,      -      TORONTO,  ONT. 


President,  Secretary, 

W.  B.  RUSSEL,  M.  Can.  Soc.  C.E.  A.  LOTHIAN 


GARLOCK  PACKINGS 

Fibrous   and  Metal  Packings  in  all  forms 
for  service  against  any  class  of  conditions 

Write  for  catalogue 

The  Garlock  Packing  Company 

Hamilton,  Ont. 

MONTREAL,  TORONTO,  WINNIPEG,  CALGARY 

Pioneers  in  the  Packing  Business 
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Satisfaction  in  Steel  Equipment 

Is   the   name   of  a    folder   showing   our    stock 
fiHng  cases. 

We   are   glad    to   mail    it   on   request. 

The  Steel  Equipment  Co.,  Ltd. 

304    Union    Bank    Building 

Ottawa,   Ont. 

FACTORY  -  -  -  PEMBROKE,  ONT. 


St.  Lawrence  Granulated  Sugar 

Whether  you  prefer  fine,  medium  or  coarse  grain,   you   can  have  your 
choice  in  St.  Lawrence  Pure  Cane  White  Sugar. 

A  Red  Tag  indicates  fine,  a  Blue  Tag,  medium,  and  a  Green  Tag,  coarse 
grain.     The  quality  is  the  same  in  all. 

Purity,  fineness  of  quality  and  full  weight  are  strong  reasons  why  you 
should  use  St.  Lawrence  Sugar. 

St.  Lawrence  Sugar  is  sold  at  leading  grocers,  in  100  lb.,  25  lb.,  and 
20  lb.  sealed  bags;  also  in  5  lb.  and  2  lb.  cartons. 

IF  YOU  WANT  THE  BEST  VALUE  FOR  YOUR  MONEY 
INSIST     UPON     HAVING     ST.     LAWRENCE     SUGAR. 

St.  Lawrence  Sugar   Refineries,  Limited 

MONTREAL 
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LYMANS,    Limited 

Established  J 800 

474  St.  Paul  Street      -      Montreal 

FINE  CHEMICALS,    PURE  DRUGS,   DRUGGISTS' 

SUNDRIES. 

CHEMICAL  AND  ASSAY  APPARATUS, 
MICROSCOPES  AND  ACCESSORIES, 

ANALYTICAL    BALANCES, 
SURGICAL  INSTRUMENTS, 

&.C.,    &c.,     &c. 


MARITIME  NAIL  Co.,  Limited 

ST.  JOHN,  N.B. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF— 

COMMON  WIRE  NAILS 

BARBED    WIRE  NAILS 

COILED  WIRE 

CUT  WIRE 

PULP  WIRE 

GALVANIZED   NAILS  A   SPECIALTY 


Branches:    Montreal  and  Quebec 
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DESIGNERS    AND     BUILDERS    OF 


Steel,  Composite   and    Wood    Freight   Cars 

Manufacturers  in  Canada  of 

Damascus  Brake  Beams 


Enquiries  solicited  for 

Street   Railway   and    Suburban    Cars 


NATIONAL     STEEL     CAR     COMPANY,     LIMITED 

Montreal   Office:  Works  and  Operating  Offices: 

SHAUGHNESSY     BUILDING  HAMILTON,     CANADA 

Address   Communications  to  Hamilton 


Pilkington  Bros.,   Limited 

Glass    Manufacturers 

Busby    Lane  -  MONTREAL 


„  (   ST.   HELENS,   England 

WORKS i 

(  THOROLD,   Onl.,   Canada 
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Three  Household  Helpers 


The  easiest  way  to  cook — 
the  quickest  and  cleanest 
The  New  Perfection  Oil 
Cook  Stove  toasts,  roasts, 
fries,  bakes — all  that  a  coal 
stove  can  do.  Andit  keeps  dirt 
and  ashes  out  of  the  kitchen. 

The  handiest  heat  for  places 
the  stove  or  furnace  doesn't 
warm.  The  Perfection 
Smokeless  OilHeater  won't 
smoke  or  smell.  It  is  easy 
to  clean,  easy  to  rewick  and 
burns  9  hours  on  a  gallon 
of  oil 

Royalite  is  the  best  fuel  for 
stove,  heater,  or  lamp. 
Gives  most  heat,  best  light, 
clean  and  free  from  soot 
and  smoke. 

These  products  are  carried  by 
all  dealers,  or  write 


THE  IMPERIAL  OIL  COMPANY,  Limited 

Toronto 

Ottawa 

Halifax 


Montreal 

>Vinnipeg 

Vancouver 

Quebec 

Calgary 

Edmonton 

St.  John 

Regina 

Saskatoon 
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SPECTACICWARE 


Chisrauponrntilirs  Ihr. 
bearfr  to  one  iSun^ol ex 
sprrtarlr,  fgrgtass,  or 
inoiinting  on  surrrndrr 
of  aii\)  similar  iSonsoloc 
artirlf  Ihal  hns  proofft 
unsatisiadorg  uuittual 
lufiir. 


COUPON  BONDS  REDEEMED  BY  AITHORIZU)  tONSOL  AGENTS  ANYWHERE 


FACSIMILE    OP   CONSOL   BOND   ISSUED    WITH    EACH    CONSOL-EX   ARTICLE. 

The  wearing  qualities  of  Consol-ex  Spectacleware  are  such  that  the  makers 
each  article.     This  Bond  is  an  undertaking  to  replace  free  at  any  time  any 

that  proves  unsatisfactory  in  actual  wear. 


GONSOL-EX 

"BONDED" 

Spectacleware 

Bonded  for  Wear 
Under  allCondition  s 

Consol-ex  is  the  highest 
grade  of  Gold  Filled 
Spectacleware    in   the 

World. 
Each  article  bears  the 
Trademark     "  Consol- 
e.\"    Stamped    on   the 
metal  and  printed  on 

the  tag. 

fsue  a  Bond  with 
"Consol-ex"  article 


Specify  "Consol-ex"  and  get  a  Bond, 


For  sale  by  reliable  opticians  everywhere. 


MADE   BY 


Consolidated    Optical    Co.,    Limited 

400  Richmond  Street  W.,         -         -         Toronto 


Does  the  Big  Loaf  weigh 
more  than  the  Small  Loaf? 
No!  ^  Why? 


BOTH  these  loaves  contain  the  same  amount  of 
flour  exactly,  but  the  bigger  loaf  is  made  from 
FIVE  ROSES  Flour.  Both  weigh  the  same, 
yet  the  big  loaf  is  lighter,  daintier,  and  more  diges- 
tible. The  crust  is  crisper,  the  crumb  velvet}'  and 
snow-like.  The  texture  is  even,  open,  elastic.  This 
loaf  gladdens  the  eye  of  the  particular  housewife. 
Use  the  only  flour,  publicly  and  unreservedly  guaranteed  to  be  neither 
bleached  nor  blended. 

Sold   by   all   good   grocers.       Milled    by    LAKE   OF   THE   WOODS 
MILLING  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 


NOT 
BLEACHED 


Five  Roses  Flour 


NOT 
BLENDED 
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THE 


Ogilvie  Flour  Mills  Company,  Limited 

By  Special  Appointment  to  His  Majesty  the  King 

The   Largest    Millers   in    the   British    Empire 
Daily  Capacity   20,500    Barrels 


Manufacturers   of    "ROYAL    HOUSEHOLD" 

THE   WORLD'S  BEST   FAMILY   FLOUR 


Mills  at  :    Montreal,  Fort  William,  Winnipeg,  Medicine  Hat 
Branch  Offices  at  :  St.  John,  Quebec,  Ottawa,  London,  Toronto,  Hamilton,  Vancouver 


With  the  Compliments  of 


Hiram  Walker  &  Sons,  Limited 


Walkerville, 


Ontario 
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Bath    Room  and 

Lavatory  Fixturmm 


Ship's  Belts,   BrasM 

Binnacles,  etc. 


Vaivea  of  all    Types 
for    Steam    and    Water 


::     Begin  the  Year  Right    :: 

Buy    "  Morrow "    Product 

Send   us  an    order  now  for  Set  Screws,   Cap 

Screws,   Nuts  of  all  kinds. 

Studs,   Drills,   Etc. 

Works  at  Ingersoll,  Ontario 

John  Morrow  Screw  and  Nut  Coy.  Limited 
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We   are    the  Sole  Manufacturers    of   the 
celebrated 

^^DAISY^^  HOT  WATER  BOILER 

(Over  50,000  in  use.        SPEAKS  FOR  ITSELF  !) 

and  the 

"VIKING"    UPRIGHT  SECTIONAL  BOILER 

For  Hot  Water  or  Steam 


Our  "VIKING"  Radiators  are  the  Newest  and  Neatest  Radiators  on  the  Market. 

We  are  the  Largest  Manufacturers  in  Canada  of  Soil  Pipe,  and  Fittings  ;  also  Steam 
Fittings,  Stable  Fixtures,  &c.,  &c.         Send  for  our  Latest  Catalogues. 


WARDEN  KING,  Limited 


Montreal 


WE    MANUFACTURE: 

e 

Concrete   Mixers 

Revolving  Screens 

Paving 

Tile   Machines 

Stationary     " 

Block   Machines 

Continuous   " 

Gasoline   Engines 

Hand 

Motors 

Gasoline    Hoists 

Steam   Engines 

Electric 

Boilers 

Steam 

Sidewalk   Tools 

Power  Press  Brick  Machines 

Contractors  and  Builders  Supplies 

Hand   Brick   Machines 

Tile   Cars 

Crushers,   Stationery 

Brick   Cars 

Mounted 

Diaphram   Pumps 

Elevators 

Centrifical        " 

Belt   Conveyors 

Steam 

Wettlaufer  Bros., 

Head  Office  and    Warerooms 

178  Spadina  Ave.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Advertisements 
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J  ARE  the  Sole  Canadian  Agents  I 

THE  PASTEUR 

GERM  PROOF  WATER  FILTER 

THE  ONLY   FILTER   THAT   FILTERS    100%   GERM  PROOF 


Pasteur  Water  Filters  are  used  at  many  of 
the  most  famous  springs  in  America,  and  all 
the  water  is  filtered  before  it  is  bottled — • 
there  is  a  reason. 

The  Germ  Proof  qualities  of  the  Pasteur 
Filter  are  vouched  for 
by  such  eminent  physi- 
cians as  Dr.  Klein,  Eng- 
land's greatest  bacterio- 
logist ;  Dr.  Arthur  Jukes 
Johnson,  Chief  Coroner, 
Toronto,  and  a  great 
many  other  well-known 
physicians  who  use 
these  Filters  in  their 
own  homes. 

WRITE  for  CATALOGUE 
and  PRICE  LIST.  Send 
us  your  Specifications. 


Aikenhead  Hardware  Limited 

I-  17, 19  &  21  Temperance  St.,  TORONTO  f 
WHOLESALE         AND  RETAIL  I 
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3A   FOLDING   POCKET 


KODAK 


Pictures, 
Post  Card  Size 

(3j  X  Sj  inches) 

Price 

$20 

Other    Kodaks 
$5.00  to  $112.00 

Brownie    Cameras 
$1.00  to  $12.00 


So  capable  as  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
expert — So  simple  as  to   fit  the  needs  of  the  novice. 

The  high-grade  rapid  rectilinear  lens  permits  snap  shots  up  to  a  hundredth  of  a 
second.  The  automatic  focusing  lock  is  quickly  set  fof  any  distance  from  6  feet  to 
100.  Has  Kodak  Ball  Bearing  Shutter,  automatic  speeds  ll25,  1|50,  1|100  second 
— also  operates  for  time  and  bulb  exposures — loads  in  daylight  with  Kodak  film 
cartridges,  and  an  indicator  registers  each  exposure  as  made.  Kodak  simplicity, 
quality  and  efficiency  all  the  way. 


Kodak  catalogue  free  at  your  dealers,  or  by  mail 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO..  LIMITED,  TORONTO,  CANADA 
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ASK    YOUR    STATIONER    FOR 

W.  King  Hand-Made  Note  Papers 

A  genuine  hand-made  note  paper  in  a  class  by  itself,  bearing  the  marks  of  refined  taste 
so  dear  to  the  lover  of  beautiful  stationery. 

These  papers  are  to  be  had  in   four   sizes,  with   feather   edges  all  round,  envelopes    to 
match . 

The  LARGE  OCTAVO  size  for  gentlemen's  use  and  for  important  business  correspondence. 

The  "DUKE"  size  for  ladies'  correspondence.     Deep  wallet  flap  envelopes. 

ADMIRAL    and    BOUDOIR    sizes   for   notes,  invitations,  etc.      Envelopes   with   fancy 
diagonal    flaps. 

W.  King  hand  made  will  fulfill  the  exacting  demands  of  the  most  critical. 

Insist   upon  your  Stationer  supplying  this  High  Class 
Correspondence    Paper. 

BARBER    ELLIS,    LIMITED 

Brantford  Toronto  Winnipeg  Vancouver 


Royal      Mail     Steam      Packet      Company 

NEW    YORK    to    BERMUDA 

Two  Sailings  Weekly  Magnificent  Steamers 

S.S.  "ARCADIAN"  S.S.  "CARIBBIAN" 

Special  Inclusive  Round  Trip  Tours — including  Hotel  Accommoda-  tf*  O  Q   a"<l 
tion,  Excursions,  &c.         ----...         %p£tO    up. 

New  York  to  West  Indies,  Panama,  &c. 

Write  for  Folder  "H"  with  full  particulars  of  21  Independent  Tours,  and 
illustrated  booklets,  &c. 

Halifax  to  Bermuda  and  West  Indies 

Fortnightly  sailings.     For  illustrated  booklets  with  full  particulars,  write  to 

Elder  Dempster  &  Co'y  Ltd. 

3 1 8     Board    of    Trade    Building 

MONTREAL    AGENTS 
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Things    are 

Humping 

f 

• 

Success  in  Life  is  not    attained  by    going 

Gentlemen  of  the  Service,  Opportunity  is 

to  sleep  in  an  easy  berth.     Even   the   Indian 

trying  to  break  into  your  room  by  means  of 

can    no   longer   loaf   in   camp   and    feast    on 

this   little   advertisement.     Why  not   unlock 

buffalo  meat,  the  bison  is  gone. 

the  door  and  give  yourself  a  square  deal  ? 
A    postal    request    to    the    MANITOBA    DE- 

The rich,  black  prairie  loam  of  Manitoba 

PARTMENT      OF     AQRICULTURE,      Winnipn.     Mani- 

remains,     however, — the   richcist    soil    in    the 

Itba,    will     bring:   you    the    wonderful    stury   of 

world.     It  is  calling  to  young  men  of  vision, 

success  in    Manitoba,    the    First    Province  of 

of  ambition. 

Western  Canada.     Get  the  facts. 

in  MAN 

ITOBi^ 

L 

WHOLESALE     -     -     RETAIL 

COAL                                     WOOD 
GROCERIES 

C.  H,  SIMPSON,  Pres.         MICHAEL  KELLY,  Vice-Prea. 

J.  M.  KELLY,  Sec.-Treas. 
MAIN    1945 

THE    NATIONAL 

Construction  Co.  Ltd. 

807-808  BOYD   BLDG 

WINNIPEG 

J.  G.  HARGRAVE  Co. 

LIMITED 
334    MAIN    ST.,    WINNIPEG 

Our   Business  Basis  :— QUALITY  -  SERVICE 

Thos.  Jackson  &  Son 

Rubble  and  Crushed  Stone, 

Sewer  Pipe  and  all  kinds  of 

Builders'  Supplies 

370  Colony  St.,  WINNIPEG 

CANADA 

Fort  Rouge  Phones:   397.  398.  399.  412 

"The  Store  of  Plenty" 

Hardy  &  Buchanan 

IMPORTERS     OF 

Fine  Groceries  &  Tab!e  Delicacies 
WINNIPEG,      -      MAN. 
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American  Gasaccumulator   Co. 
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PHILADELPHIA,    PA.,    U.S.A. 

Engineers  for  and  Manufacturers  of  Buoys,  Beacons,  Lighthouses 

and  other  Signal  Apparatus  used  as  Aids  to  Navigation 

APPARATUS     IN     OPERATION     THROUGHOUT     THE     WORLD 

Panama  Canal  and  Ambrose  Channel  leading  \i]>  to  New  York,  the  most  important  channels  in 
world,  are  lighted  by  AGA  lights. 

The  AGA  system  (Dalen  patents)  offers  the  most  economical,  as  well  as  the  most  roliable, 
t<>d  aid  to  Navigation  known.  An  AGA  Iiight  of  ten  miles  visibility  will  operate  for  a  year 
unit  attention  at  a  cost  for  illuminant  of  about  three  cents  a  day  ;  likewise,  one  of  twelve  miles 
visibility  will  operate  for  a  similar  time  without  attention  at  about 
five  cents  a  day.  By  including  an  AGA  sunvalvc,  a  still  further  re- 
duction in  maintenance  is  obtained.  The  sunvalve  has  been  em- 
ployed on  range  and  beacon  lights  in  order  to  obtain  furt  her  economy 
than  what  is  gained  by  the  flasher.  Its  construction  is  based  on  the 
well-known  law  that  a  dark  surface  will  absorb  more  light  than  a 
bright  one  transferring  the  luminous  energy  into  increased  molecular 
action,  i.e. — expand.  The  sunvalve  is  therefore  composed  of  one 
copper  cylinder  coated  with  lampblack  and  three  rods  which  arc 
made  light,  reflecting  by  being  gold  plated.  When  full  daylight 
appears,  the  black  cylinder  absorbs  light  and  expands,  thereby  clos- 
ing a  valve  controlling  the  flow  of  gas  to  the  installation,  and  this 
valve  remains  closed  until,  for  one  reason  or  another  (sunset,  fog, 
heavy  clouds,  etc.)  there  is  no  more  light  to  be  absorbed  when  the 
black  cylinder  contracts  and  the  valve,  acted  upon  by  a  spring, 
opens,  allowing  the  gas  to  pass  and  the  light  begins  to  flash  again. 

The  component  parts  of  an  AGA  beacon  or  buoy  are  simple  in 
the  extreme,  and  can  be  readily  and  quickly  assembled  in  the  field 
by  following  the  few  easy  instructions  which  accompany  each 
installation. 

The  ilhnninant  used  is  acetylene,  the  most  luminiferous  of  all 
gases.  Its  exceeding  brightness  and  penetrating  quality  renders  it 
invaluable  for  marine  lighting.  The  problem  of  storing  a  proper 
sujjply  of  this  gas  in  a  safe,  compact  and  portabk?  form,  is  success- 
fully met  by  the  invention,  "Dissolved  Acetylene,"  which  is  the 
basis  of  the  AGA  system  This  method  consists  in  compressing 
acetylene  (carefully  purified  and  dried)  into  steel  accumulators  filled 
with  a  highly  porous  mass  which  has  been  soaked  with  acetone. 

The  porous  mass  has  the  effect  of  segregating  the  particles  of 
acetylene  so  that  an  explosion  wave  cannot  spread  through  the  ac- 
cumulator, while  the  acetone  possesses  the  property  of  absorbing  or 
dissolving  about  ten  times  its  own  volume  of  acetylene  for  each  at- 
mosphere pressure  at  60°  Fahrenheit.  Thus,  at  a  pressure  of  10  at- 
mospheres and  60°  Fahrenheit,  an  AGA  accumulator  contains  one 
hundred  times  its  own  volume  of  acetj'lene. 
.\  perfect,  indestructible,  porous  mass  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  success  of  dissolved  acetylene 
equipment.  The  AGA  porous  mass  represents  the  successful  achievement  of  many  years'  practical 
experiments  and  tests.  The  problem  to  be  solved  was  to  obtain  a  mass  of  high  porosity,  which,  at  the 
same  time,  would  be  strong,  rigid,  and  entirely  immune  to  the  action  of  acetylene,  acetone,  or  the  vibration 
due  to  transportation  and  handling.  Obviously,  a  porous  mass  which  does  not  fulfill  these  conditions  will 
become  a  source  of  danger,  by  permitting  cavities  to  form  which  will  fill  with  free  acetylene.  AGA  accu- 
mulators have  been  subjected  to  continuous  tests  of  several  months'  duration  in  vibrating  machines,  and, 
when  cut  in  halves,  the  porous  mass  was  found  to  be  absolutely  unchanged  in  any  way.  No  other  porous 
mass  u.sed  to-day  with  dissolved  acetylene  could  withstand  such  a  test  without  being  destroyed. 

In  addition  to  a  brilliant  light  and  the  only  safe  method  of  storing  the  illuminant,  the  AGA  system  pro- 
vides an  absolutely  reliable  means  for  characterizing  each  light  by  a  system  of  flashes — single,  double,  triple, 
etc.  ;  in  fact,  almost  any  light  character  produced  by  modern  attended  lighthouses  with  revolving  lenses 
can  be  obtained  with  the  .AG.\  flasher. 

ESTIMATES    SUBMITTED    ON    ALL    KIVDS    OF    LIGHTHOUSE-INSTALLATIONS    AND    WORK. 
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MADE    IN     CANADA 


Make   a   careful    study    of 
our    different     brands     of 


PAPER 


There  are 
None  Better 


SUPERFINE  LINEN  RECORD 

White,  Azure,  Buff 

EARNSCLIFFE  LINEN  BOND 

White,  Azure 


STANDARD  PURE  LINEN 

White  only 

EMPIRE  LINEN  BOND 

White  and  Five  Tints 


EARNSCLIFFE  LINEN  LEDGER 

White,  Azure 


COLONIAL  BOND 

White  and  Five  Tints 


Sample  Books   and   all   Information    furnished  on  request 

The  Rolland  Paper  Co.  Limited 

High-Grade  Paper  Makers 


384  St.  Paul  Street 
MONTREAL,    P.Q. 


Mills  at  St.  Jerome  and 
Mont  Rolland,  P.Q. 


The  Departmental  House  for  Mechanical  Goods 

THE  public  takes  the  efficient  and  time-saving  merchandising  methods  of  the  department  store 
as  a  matter  of  course.  In  the  mechanical  world  we  offer  the  same  convenient  service.  Our 
business  is  divided  into  about  a  dozen  different  departments  as  follows  : — Scale  Dept.,  Engine 
Dept.,  Valve  and  Steam  Goods  Dept.,  Pump  Dept.,  Electrical  Dept.,  Transmission  Deirt.,  liailway 
and  Contractors'  Supply  Dept.,  Small  Tool  and  Supply  Dept.,  Safe  and  Vault  Dept.,  Truck 
Dept.,  Engine  Accessory  Dept.    Let  us  know  what  your  requirements  are?   Write,  telephone  or  call. 

THE    CANADIAN    FAIRBANKS-MORSE    COMPANY,    LIMITED 

MONTREAL,  ST.  JOHN,  OTTAWA,  TORONTO,  WINNIPEG,   SASKATOON,   CALGARY,   VANCOUVER,   VICTORIA 
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NOVA  SCOTIA  CAR  WORKS,  Limited 


Builders    of   All    Kinds  of 

WOOD      AND      STEEL    REFRIGERATOR      CARS 

BAGGAGE    AND 

POSTAL     CARS 

ELECTRIC    TRAM     CARS 


FREIGHT  CARS 


Makers    of 


CAST    IRON    CHILLED    CAR    WHEELS 
for    Steam     and     Electric    Railways 


GREY    IRON    CASTINGS    and    FORGINGS 
of    Every    Description 


HALIFAX 


NOVA    SCOTIA 


THE    ROSS"  RIFLE 

"LOOK     OVER     THE     ROSS" 

Your  next  Rifle  should  be  a  "ROSS"  .280-(High  Velocity) 

The  unequalled  power  and  consequent  low  trajectory  of  this  .280  "Ross"  model,  its  great 
strength  and  safety,  its  ability  to  withstand  at  the  breech  the  greatest  of  pressures,  its  wonder- 
ful accuracy,  its  power  to  anchor  any  game  it  fairly  hits,  all  these  qualities  are  conceded. 

THE    PRICE    IS    $55.00 

No  sportsman  will  grudge  this  price  for  the  very  best  rifle  in  the  world. 

THE    "ROSS"    .280    SPORTING    CARTRIDGE 

with  copper  tube  expanding  bullet  (patented)  can  now  be  bought  from  dealers  throughout  Canada 
at  $7. .50  per  hundred.  The  accuracy,  range,  and  stopping  power  of  this  cartridge  have  excited  the 
attention  of  hunters  of  large  game  throughout  the  world.  This  is  the  cartridge  which  gives  the  best 
results  and  should  always  be  used  with  the  "Ross"  .280.  If  your  dealer  cannot  show  you  the 
"Ross"  .2Sl)  and  the  "Ross"  Sporting  Cartridge,  write  direct  for  illustrated  catalogue  and  name 
of  nearest  dealer. 

ROSS     RIFLE     CO.,     QUEBEC,     CANADA 
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SHURLY  &  DERRETT,  Limited 

DOVERCOURT    TWINE     MILLS 

Manufacturers  of  Twines,  Clothes  Lines, 
Tennis  Nets,  Cotton  and  Jute  Rope,  Etc. 

Mills  and  Office  :    1 080  Bloor  St.  West,  Toronto 

H.  J.   LOGAN 

Bookbinders     and    Printers     Machinery 
1  1 4  Adelaide   St.  West,  Toronto 
Imitation  Typewritten  Letters 

Can  be  reproduced  on  the  Ellams  Cabinet  Duplicator  at  a  cost  of  20c.  for 
our  material  for  500  copies,  and  it  is  so  simple  that  anyone  can  work 
it  satisfactorily  without  any  previous  experience.  Send  for  specimens  of 
work.     Supplies  for  all  makes  of  Copying  Apparatus  carried  in  stock. 

THE    NATIONAL    TYPEWRITER    CO.,    LTD. 

78    VICTORIA     ST.,    TORONTO 


Dominion  Register  Company,  Limited 

Manufacturers  of  Surety  Counter  Check  Books,  Requisition  Forms. 
Receiving  Books,  Etc.      No  Carbon  necessary  when  Surety  Paper  is  used 


Also  Manufacturers  of  the  McCaskey  One   Writing  System 

for    taking    care    of     credit    accounts,    keeping     stock    records,    etc. 


90-98    Ontario    Street, 


Toronto 
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THOR  IRON  WORKS,  Limited 

TANKS,  STANDPIPES,  WATER-TOWERS,  STACKS, 
STEEL  SCOWS,  BARGES,  MARINE  REPAIRS, 
STRUCTURAL      STEEL,       FLUMES,      PENSTOCKS. 

Office,  Works,  and  Docks,  -  TORONTO,  ONT. 


The  name  Goodyear  on  Motorcycle 
Tires,  Auto  Tires,  Truck  Tires,  Rubber 
Belting,  Hose  or  Mechanical  Goods  is 
a   guarantee  of   the   highest   quality. 

—  OUR  DEALERS  ARE  EVERYWHERE  — 

THE   GOODYEAR    TIRE  &  RUBBER  CO.,  OF  CANADA,  Limited 
Factory:    BOWMANVILLE  Head  Office:    TORONTO 

BRANCHES     at     Victoria,     Vancouver,    Edmonton,    Calgary,    Regina,     Winnipeg,    London,     Hamilton,    Toronto, 

Ottawa,     Montreal,     St.   John,    N.B. 


THE  ATLANTIC  LUMBER  CO. 

110  Manning  Chambers  -  TORONTO,  Canada 

Manufacturers  Southern  Hardwood  Lumber 

Anything  in  Oak  from  lin.  to  the  largest  Timbers  and  PiHng. 
Whitewood,  Ash,  Chestnut,  Cherry,  Hickory,  Walnut, 
Mahogany,  Etc. 

MILLS:  Knoxville,    Tennessee  Walland,    Tennessee 

W.    E.    PHIN  Contractor 

For    Dredging  and  other    Public  Works 
GSyi  James  Street  South,     -     Hamilton,  Ont, 
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THE     BEST 


COATED 


PAPER 


Registered  Trade  Mark 

MADE     IN     CANADA     BY 


RITCHIE  &  RAMSAY,  LIMITED 


TORONTO 


MILLER  &  RICHARD 

Type  Founders,  Press  Builders,  Dealers  and  Importers  in 

Complete  Outfits  for  Printers,  Lithographers,  Bookbinders 

and  Paper  Box  Makers 

Toronto       Montreal       Winnipeg       Calgary       Vancouver 

Crown  Tailoring  Co.,  Limited 


TORONTO, 


CANADA 


Makers  of  the  Stylish,  Correct,  and  most  Up-to-date  "CROWN"  Clothes 

for  Business  wear,   Evening  wear  (formal  or  informal)  and  all  special 

occasions  ;    also    Band,    Police    and    Military    Uniforms 

WRITB      FOR      CATAZvOGUJS      A2VD      PKTCBS 


Service  to 


the   Trade    . 
and  Quality 


tn    our 


GOODS 


TYPE 


TYPE 


The  Best  in  the  World 
Large  Stock  to  choose  from 


Stephenson,  Blake  &  Co. 


60  Front  St.  West 
TORONTO,  ONT. 


Printing  Machinery,  Supplies    and    Material 
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Monitor  Electric  Automatic-Controller 

A  Controller,  which  automatically  starts,  stops,  reverses,  speeds  up 
or  slows  down,  as  may  be  the  desire  or  need.  These  are  furnished 
in  A-C  and  D-C  current,  as  well  for  all  voltages. 

Elevator    Specialty    Company,     Limited 

(Specialists  in  Electrical  Repairs) 

36-38   Lombard  Street,         -         -         Toronto 

FREYSENG    CORK    CO. 

ESTABLISHED     1875  I^IMITED 

TORONTO  MONTREAL 

Winnipeg,  Man.;  Calgary,  Alta.;   Vancouver,  B.C.  -  -  Quebec,  St.  John,  N.B.,  Halifax,  N.S. 


Mantxfacttirers  and      g"^  f\¥?    ¥f  ^  Hand  Cut 

Importers  of  ^^V^M^I!V'3  Machine  Cut 

CROWN     CORKS 

BR.E:V(rERS'     yVND     BOTTLER..S'     ,SUPPI^IE,S 

I^ife  Preservers  Life  Buoys 


The    Independent  Order    of    Foresters 

'T'HE  complete  system  of  Insurance  is  furnished  by  The  Independent  Order  of  Foresters. 
*■  In  addition  to  the  Mortuary  Benefits,  provision  is  made  in  all  Policies  for  members 
who  become  totally  disabled :  for  members  who  reach  seventy  years  of  age,  and  there  may 
also  be  secured  Sick  Benefits  from  $3  to  $10  per  week.  The  Order  provides  for  and 
educates  the  orphan  children  of  its  members,  and  furnishes  treatment  at  their  Sanitarium 
for  members  affected  with  tuberculosis. 

Policies    Issued    from    $500    to    $5,000 


For  further  information  or  literature  apply  to 

ELLIOTT  G.   STEVENSON,  S.C.R.  FRED  J.   DARCH,  S.S. 

Temple   Building,   Toronto  Temple   Building,  Toronto 

Phone  Park  1067  OATS,  HAY,  STRAW  and  POTATOES  our  SPECIALTY 

GEO.    A.    LYONS 

PRODUCE    MERCHANT 

938   Queen    Street   West,         .         -         -         -         Toronto 

W.   R.   Johnston    &    Co.  Limited 

Wholesale  Clothiers,  -  -  Toronto 
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TAYLOR   SAFES 

THE   VERY   BEST 
Established  nearly  60  years 


J.  &  J.  TAYLOR,  Limited 

Toronto  Safe  Works      TORONTO,  Ont. 

Branches — Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Vancouver 


Gutta  Percha  &  Rubber 

Limited 

Manufacturers  of 

Mechanical  Rubber  Goods, 
Rubber    Footwear,    Etc. 

TORONTO  MONTREAL  WINNIPEG 

CALGARY  VANCOUVER 

SYDNEY,     MELBOURNE     and     PERTH 
AUSTRALIA 


Sinclair  &  Valentine  Co. 
of  Canada  Limited 

Manufacturers  of 

Lithographic  and   Letter-Press 

PRINTING   INKS 

TORONTO   —   WINNIPEG 


Eugene  DietzgenCo. 

Limited 

The  basis  of  the  manufacture  of  our  line 
has  established  a  standard  and  maintains  a 
quality  to  meet  the  demand  of  those  appreci- 
ating the  value  of  the  best  in  Surveying 
Instruments  and  Drawing  Materials. 

The  list  of  our  lines  of  manufacture  cover 
the  most  exacting  requirements  of  the  Archi- 
tect and  Engineer.  To  mention  these  would 
be  largely  a  repetition  in  enumerating  over 
7,000  items  represented  in  our  general 
catalogue,  copy  of  which  will  be  sent  to  any- 
one of  the  profession  free  on  request. 

A  trial  order  of  our  Blue  Print  Papers 
will  reveal  unusual  merits  in  their  printing 
quality. 

Blue  Prints  from  tracings  a  specialty 

116  Adelaide  St.  West 
TORONTO  -  Ontario 
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Stamps 

VlTENCILS-- 

I  ^IGNS 

i    ItAMPED GOODS- 

VyWlPlNG  DEVICES 


CANADIAN    AGENTS 

FOR     THE 

BRADLEY  STENCIL  MACHINE 

The  Hamilton  Stamp  &  Stencil  Works 

LIMITED 


Gilson    •'Goes    Like    Sixty'*    Engines 

Stationary    and    Marine 


Also  Pumps,  Grinders,  Wood  Saws, 
Drag  Saws,  Etc.  Write  for  full 
particulars.     Agents  Wanted. 

GILSON    MANUFACTURING    CO. 

243  York  Street  GUELPH,  Ontario,  Canada 


ANGUS    SINCLAIR,   C.E. 

CONTRACTOR 

Canadian    Northern    Ontario    Railway 

OFFICE 

IMPERIAL    BANK    BUILDING,    KING   and  SHERBOURNE  STS. 

Toronto      -      -      -      Ont. 


JNO.  E.  RUSSELL 

Contractor    for 

Docks    and    Harbor    Improvements 
TORONTO 
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SP RINGS    of    Every   Description    and 
TRACK  TOOLS  of  Guaranteed  Quality 

RAILWAY   SUPPLIES,    Etc. 


Double  Elliptic  Street  Car  Springs  with  Cast  Ends 


MANUFACTURED     BY 


B.  J.  COGHLIN  CO.  Limited 

Office    and   Works  : — Ontario  East,   Darling   and   Davidson   Streets,    MONTREAL 

The  James  Shearer  Co.  Limitea 


ESTABLISHED    1853 


MONTREAL,    CANADA 

General     Contractors     and     Builders 


Lumber  and  Timber  of  all  kinds 


Heavy  Timbers  a  Specialty 


WRITE    OR    WIRE    US    FOR    PRICES 


DRUMMOND,  McCALL  &  Co.,  Limited 


TORONTO 


MONTREAL,   QUE. 

WINNIPEG  QUEBEC    CITY  ST.   JOHN,   N.B. 


Structural  Material,  Steel  Plates,  Bars,  "Kerva"  Seamless  Steel  Tubing,  Brass  and  Copper  Tubes,  Black 
and  Galvanized  Sheets,  Hoops,  Bands,  Netherton  Bar  Iron,  Netherton  Staybolt  Iron. 

STEEL    TIRES— "OBERBILK"    MAKE  LAGGING    SHEETS 

Special   Shapes  for   all   purposes  All   Waterworks   supplies 

PROMPT     SHIPMENTS     FROM     STOCK 

EXPERT    INSPECTION,    TESTS    and    REPORTS 

Canadian  Inspection  &  Testing  Laboratories 

LIMITED 

Mill,  Shop  and  Field  Inspection  of   Bridges  and   Structural  Work  a  Specialty ;    Test  of   Materials  of 

Construction  ;    also  Mill   Inspection  of   Rails  and  Track  Supplies  ;    Foundry  Inspection  of 

Steel  and  Iron  Castings  of   all  Classes,  etc.       Expert  Examination  and  Reports. 


Representatives  at  all  important  Canadian,  Amebican  and  Edbopean  Work.        Complete  Facilities  for  all  classes 

of  Physical  Testing  and  Chemical   Determination. 

Main    Laboratory:     607    Canadian    Express    Building,    MONTREAL 

Canadian    Branches:     New    Glasgow,    N.S.,     Toronto,     Winnipeg,     Calgary,     Vancouver. 
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ACETYLENE 

SEARCH    LIGHTS 


For 
Traction 
Engines 

or 

Railway 

IMolor 

Cars. 


We  m»kt 
Railway   Lamps 
Marine  Lamps 
Railway  Signals 


Hiram  L.  Piper 
Co.,  Limited 

MONTREAL 


Establiotied    1853  Telephone,  /"^P'"""   "°^ 


JOHN  DATE 

Brass  Founder 
and  Coppersmith 

MANUFACTURER  OF 

Submarine  Diving  Apparatus 

OFFICE  and  FACTORY  : 

1 3  &    1 5   Concord   St. 

MONTREAL 
APPARATUS    FOR    HIRE 


"Priestleys"  R' 


ess 
Goods 


ARE  WORN  BY   ALL  WELL-DRESSED 
GENTLEWOMEN   THE  WORLD  OVER 

Beauty  and  Utility  Combined 


Can  be  bought  at  all   leading  Dry 
Goods  Stores 


GREENSHIELDS  LIMITED 

MONTREAL 
AGENTS  FOR    CANADA 


THE   NAME 

INGERSOLL-RAND 

DENOTES   THE   STANDARD    IN 

AIR    COMPRESSOR 


AND 


COMPRESSED  AIR  APPLIANCE 
MANUFACTURE 

Over  forty  years'  experience 
has  made  it  so 


Canadian  Ingersoll-Rand  Co. 

Limited 
MONTREAL,    CANADA 
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Dominion    Paper    Company 

Office:   345   ST.   JAMES   ST.,  MONTREAL 


MILLS   AT   KINGSEY  FALLS,  P.Q. 


KRAFT    BROWN    and    Fibre  Wrapping.  All  grades  of  Manilla  Wrappings 

Grey  Brown,  and  Sheathings  Twines,  Toilets,  Tissues,  Parchments,  Etc. 


THE  RATHBUN  COMPANY 

DESERONTO,         -        ONT. 


Manufacturers    and    Dealers    in    all    descriptions    of 

Sawn    Lumber    and    Timber,    Railway  Ties,   Shingles' 
Lath,  Box    Shooks   and    Boxes,  Railway  Freight   Cars 


CORRESPONDENCE     SOLICITED 


The  Grier  Timber  Company,  Limited 

Timber  and  Lumber  Merchants,  344  WILLIAM  ST.,  MONTREAL,  P.Q. 


Full    Stock    of    Dimension    Timber    always    on    hand 
Southern  Pine  and  Douglas  Fir  Canadian  Pine  Spruce  Hemlock 
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^artnell,  Xumteb,   /Iftontrcal 

BUILDING      SUPPLIES 

"  R.I.W "    Protective   Paints    and    Compounds 

MADE    IN     CANADA 

To  Waterproof  Concrete  Construction,  add  2  lbs.  of  "TOXEMENT"   to  every  Bag  of  Cement. 

To  prevent  Concrete  Floors  dusting  and  make  them  Oil  and  Waterproof,  use  "CEMENT  FILLER"  and  "CEMENT 

FLOOR  PAINT." 
To  Decorate  and  Waterproof  the  exterior  of  Concrete  and  Brick  Walls,  u.'W  "  LIQUID  KONKERIT." 
For  Lighthouses,  and  .similar  work  where  exposed  to  sea  air,  use  "FLEX  SECCO"  WHITE  PAINT. 
For  Buoys,  where  a  permanent  red  is  required,  use  "TOCH'S  SCARLET  BUOY  PAINT." 
To   Damp-proof  exposed  Brick  and  Concrete  Walls  before  plastering,  use  "  R.  I.  W."  No.  232. 
For  Bridgework.  and  other  Structural  Steel,  use  "  TOCKOLITH  "  and  "  R.  I.  W."  PAINTS 
To  Waterproof  Bridge  Floors,  use  TOCH   BROS.   "SELF-HEALING   BRIDGE  CEMENT." 


L.  COHEN  &  SON 


Dredging    and    General 
CONTRACTORS 


Montreal 


mi    Canada 


GEO.    M.   STEWART 

Printing  and  Bookbinding  Machinery 

TYPE     AND     SUPPLIES 


92  McGill    Street, 


Montreal 


R.C.MILLER  OIL  &  SUPPLY  Co. 

MONTREAL 


HIGH-GRADE    LUBRICATING    OILS,    STEAM    AND    GAS    PACKINGS,    ETC. 
BOILER    COMPOUND,    VARNISHES,    LINSEED    SOAP,    ETC. 
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K.    &    E. 

SURVEYING  and  DRAFTING 

INSTRUMENTS  and  SUPPLIES 

for  years  have  been  the  recognized  standard  of  excellence. 
Send    for    our     1913    Catalogue. 

Every   requisite   of   the    Engineer   for   Field    and    Office. 

KEUFFEL    &    ESSER    CO. 

252  Notre  Dame  St.  W.,  Montreal 

New  York  Chicago         St.  Louis         San  Francisco  Hoboken,  N.J. 


D.  W.  OGILVIE  &  CO.  Inc. 


Real    Estate    and    Insurance 


1  1    St.   Sacrament   St. 


Montreal 


Ames-Holden    McCready,    Limited 

FINE 
SHOES 

FOR     ALL 


TW 


T\[or/iem£/ec///c 

-NO  MANUFACTURING  CO  uniu.. 

Makers    of   the    Nation's    Telephones 


MONTREAL 

WINNIPEG 

CALGARY 

HALIFAX 

REGINA 

VANCOUVER 

TORONTO 

EDMONTON 

VICTORIA 

THIS  Company  maintains  tlie  largest,  oldest 
and  most  up-to-date  plant  in  the  country  for 
the  exclusive  manufacture  of  Telephone 
Equipment,  Fire  Alarm  and  Police  Signalling 
Apparatus  and  Switchboards,  and  the  trade  mark 
shown  is  symbolical  of  the  highest  perfection 
yet  attained  in  the  manufacture  of  these  products. 

We  are  also  Canada's  largest  distributor  of 
Electrical  Goods,  and  at  each  of  our  branch  houses 
are  carried  complete  stocks. 
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Price  Brothers  &  Co.,  Limited 


Manufacturers  of 


Spruce  Lumber,  Pulpwood,  Cedar 

Shingles,  Railway  Ties, 

Paper,  Cardboard,  Wood  Pulp 

Sulphite  Pulp 


Queb 


ec 


MILLS    AT  : 

BATISCAN 
ST.  THOMAS 
CAPE    ST.    IGNACE 
RIMOUSKI 
MATANE 
SALMON    LAKE 
SAGUENAY   DISTRICT 
ETC.    ETC. 


Kenogami   Paper   Mills 


VOIE   D'EVITEMENT   (SIDING   DU   C.P.R.)  Residence:  27  RUE  LALEMANT  (Tel.  2022) 

Phones :-  BUREAU   2050,    M'F'RE  3548 

NAPOLEON  GIGNAC  p^o\\Te^^?re''^de%°^?erVes 

Specialities  :     Moulure,  Sciage,   Decoupapp.   Embouvetaeo.  Tournage,   Fabrirant  De  Portes,   Chassis,  Persiennes,   Etc. 

BOIS     ROUGE     DE     CALIFORNIE 

60    a    68,     RUE     LALEMANT, :: ::  QUEBEC 

The  John  Ritchie  Company,  Limited 

BOOT    and     SHOE     MANUFACTURERS 

QUEBEC 

J.  B.  RENAUD  &  Cie.  e 

Negociants  en 

Farines,   Grains,    Moulees,    Lards,  Saindoux,  Beurre,  Fromage,  Oeufs,  Viandes  Fum^es 

Grains,    Graines   de   Semence,    Engrais    Chimique,    Etc. 

Epiceries     G4n6rales,     Thes,     Caf6s 

Entrep6t     Frigorifique     RENAUD 


nr. 


106-150,    rue    St-Paul, 


QUEBEC 
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Grant-Holden-Graham,  Limited 

Manufacturers  and  Importers  of  High  Grade  Tents, 
Mackinaw  Clothing,  Blankets  and  Camp  Equipments 


147  Albert  St., 

Ottawa,  Ont. 


59  St.  Peter  St., 
Montreal,   Que. 


FRASER  &  CO. 


LUMBER 
MANUFACTURERS 


OTTAWA,  -  -  CANADA 

MILLS    AT     DESCHENES,    P.Q. 

THE  FRASER  BRYSON  LUMBER  Co.,  Limited 

SELLING    AGENTS 


TELEPHONE   1893 


THE  OTTAWA  PAPER  BOX  CO. 

Manufacturers  of  every  description  of 
FOLDING    BOXES   and    SPECIAL    ENVELOPES,   Etc. 


130-132   Queen  St. 


Ottawa,   Canada 


LOOA:    HERE! 

We  are  builders  of  Electric  Railway  Cai-s;  Fire  Department  Hose  and  Ladder 
Wagons;  Motor  Busses  and  Trucks;  Wagons;  Expresses;  Drays;  Street 
Sprinklers;    Etc.,  also  fine  Carriages  of  all  kinds. 

SEND     US     YOUR    ENQUIRIES 

Specifications   and    Drawings   made    and   sui)])li(d   on    request. 
Let  us  bid  on  your  requirements. 

OTTAWA  CAR  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  LIMITED 

OTTAWA,  ONTARIO,  CANADA 


Ad  VERTISE.M  ENTS 
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WENTZELLS 

LIMITED 

Halifax,  -  N.  S. 

Eastern  Canada's 
Greatest  House 

Direct  importers  of  all  kinds  of  grocery 
specialties. 

Sellers  of  everything  in  the  grocery  way 
from  a  box  of  soap  to  a  car  of  pork. 

Prompt    delivery   and   all   around   satis- 
factory service. 

No  order  too  small  or  none  too  large  to 
receive  prompt,  careful  attention. 


Phone  Adel.  174 


Crescent  Laundry 

Shelton  Hornshaw 

Proprietor 


13-15  Cummings  St. 


Toronto 


A.  B.  Robertson 

General  Contractor 

Office:  47  Queen  Street 

Residence:  19  Jepson  Street 

Niagara  Falls,  Ont. 
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Ottawa 
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Canada 


Keiths   Limited 

Formerly  The  Keith  &  Fitzsimons  Co.  Limited 

Engineers  and  Contractors 

Heating,  Ventilating,  Plumbing,  Refrigerating, 

Sprinkler  Systems,  Electrical  Wiring, 

Vacuum  Cleaning  Systems 


109-111  King  Street  W. 


Toronto,  Can. 


JAMES   HUTTON   &   CO. 

Manufacturers'  Agent 

706  Shaughnessy  Bldg,  McGill  Street,  Montreal 

REPRESENTING— 
Joseph  Rodgers  &  Sons,  Limited,  Sheffield, 

Cutlers  to  His  Majesty. 
Steel,  Peech,  &  Tozer,  Limited,  Sheffield, 

Steel  Axles,  Tyres,  Spring  Steel,  etc.,  etc. 
W.  &  S.  Butcher,  Sheffield,   Razors,  Files,  etc. 
Thomas  Goldsworthy  &  Sons,  Manchester, 

Emery,  Emery  Cloth,  etc. 
Burroughes  &  Watts,  Limited,  London, 

Billiard  Tables,  etc. 
Thos.  Jenkins  &  Co.,  Birmingham, 

Fusees  and  Fog  Signals. 
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FINE  HIGH  CLASS  GOODS 

At  Popular  Prices 

Send  to  us  for  Samples 
and   Prices 


& 


ll 


HAVE  YOUR 

Dry  Cleaning  and  Dyeing 
Done  in  Halifax 

With  the  finest  equipped  Dry 
Cleaning  and  Dyeing  plant  in  Canada 
we  are  in  a  position  to  accept  work 
from  any  part  of  the  Dominion. 

Our  work  is  unsurpassed  and  you 
will  find  our  scale  of  charges  extreme- 
ly moderate. 

We  have  over  300  agents  in  the 
Maritime  Provinces.  Where  none 
we  pay  cxpressage  one  way. 

Our  beautifully  illustrated  booklet 
sent  to  any  address  upon  application. 

Ungaf's  Laundff  &  Dye  Wofks 

Halifax 


II 


James    Fleming 

Phoenix  Foundry 

SAINT  JOHN,  New  Mmd 


Established    1835 

Manufacturer — Tugs,  Dredges, 
Marine  and  Stationary  Engines, 
Boilers,  Iron  and  Brass  Castings. 


Staodafd  Clay  Pfoducts,  Limited 

(Successors  to  The  .Standai'd  Drain 
Pipe  Co.) 

Factories    at    St.     JOHNS,     P.Q.     and     NEW 
GLASGOW,   N.S. 

Manufacturers  of 

SaltGlazetl,Vitrifie(l,SewerPipes 
and  Culvert  Pipes 

Inverts,    Flue    Linings,    Traps,    Bends,    Junctions 
and  all  kinds  of  Vitrified  Ware. 

BUILDING  BLOCKS  A  SPECIALTY. 

Also   Manufacturers   of  STOVE   BRICKS.  FIRE 

BRICKS.   LOCOMOTIVE   ARCH  BLOCKS  and 

all  kinds  of  FIRE  CLAY  SPECIAL  SHAPES. 

Address  ST.  JOHNS,  P.Q.,  or  NEW  GL.\SGOW,  N.S. 
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THE 


Ideal  Water  Motor  Washer 

A  Complete    Laundry  in    Itself 

A  Machine  that  will  wash  clothes  perfectly  without  injury 
to  the  most  delicate  fabric  and  do  it  Quickly. 

The  Motor  is  wonderfully  simple,  requires  no    tinkering, 
and  lasts  for  years. 

Sold   Everywhere 

Made   by 

CUMMER-DOWSWELL,  Limited 

Hamilton        -        -        Ont. 


Goold,  Shapley  &  Muir  Co.  Limited 

Brantford       Winnipeg       Regina       Calgary 

Manufacturers  of 

Steel  Towers,  Steel  Flagstaffs,  Tanks,  Gas  and  Oil  Tractors,  Windmills,  Grain  Grinders, 
Concrete   Mixers,    Gas,    Gasoline,    and    Oil   Engines,    Etc. 

The  Metal,  Shingle  &  Siding  Company,  Limited 

Preston  Montreal  Saskatoon  Calgary 

Associated    with 

The  A.  B.  ORMSBY  COMPANY,  Limited        -         Toronto  and  Winnipeg 

Manufacturers  of  Herringbone  Lath;  Hollow  Steel  Doors  and  Trim;  Underwriters  Doors 
and  Windows;  Revolving  Doors;  Skylights:  Ventilators;  Corrugated  Iron;  Metal 

Ceilings,  Etc. 

ASK    FOR     CATALOGUE 

CIVI  L     SERVICE 

And  First  Class  Operating  Service    is    Guaranteed    to    users    of    the    Famous 

WESTINGHOUSE     APPARATUS 

From  Great  Installations^ — Electric  or   Air    Brake — down   to    a   fine    range    of    Electric 

Household    Devices. 

Canadian  Westinghouse  Co.,  Limited      -      Hamilton,  Ontario 

Vancouvtr,    Calgary,    Winnipeg,    Toronto,    Montreal,   Halifax.     AHEARN   &  SOPER,  Ottawa 
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Sawyer-Massey  Company,  Limited 

Builders  of  the  Premier  Line  of  Steam  and  Gas  Tractors,  Threshers  and 

Road  Making  Machinery. 

ESTABLISHED    1837 


Head  Office  and  Factory, 


HAMILTON,  CANADA 


Branch  Offices   and  Warehouses — Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  Regina, 
Saskatchewan,  Calgary,    Alberta    and  Buenos    Aires,    Argentina 

The  Soo  Dredging  and  Construction  Company,  Limited 
SAULT  STE.  MARIE,        =        =        »        ONT. 

Do   all   kinds   of  Dredging,   Rock   Cutting,   and   Blasting. 
Crib   and   Dock   Construction    and   Heavy   Concrete    Work   a    Specialty. 

We     Have     a     Modern     and     Po'werful     Kctuipment 


W.  J.  THOMPSON 
President 


S.  L.  PENHORWORD 
Sec*y-Trea8. 


T.  H.  MACKIE 

Manager 


V.  A.  BOURGEOIS,  N.P. 
Sec.-Trea«urer 


ARTHUR  LANGLOIS 
President 


F.  HURTUBISE 
Man.  Director 


The    Metallurgic    Enterprises    Coy.    Limited 

General    Contractors,    Brass    and   Iron    Foundry 

Nos.     11-13    and    54a    Augusta    Street 

SOREL,    P.Q. 


p.  O.  Box  No.  156- 


-Bell  Tel.  No.  85 


Bell  Tel.  No.  68 


P.O.  Box  98 


J.  C.   A.  Turcotte 

General    Contractor 

Specialty-DREDGING 

SOREL,    p.  Q. 
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BEATTY      HOISTS 

All   sizes   Standard    Hoisting  Engines  and   Clamshells  ready    for   immediate 
shipment. 

We   also   build    Dipper  Dredges,   Steel   Scows,   Derricks  of    all    descriptions, 
Centrifi'gal  Pumps,  Etc. 

Write   us  for  Catalogue 
and    full    information. 

M.  Beatty  &  Sons,  Limited 

WELLAND,        -        -        Ont. 

The  Guelph   Carpet  Mills    Co.  Limited 

Manufacturers    of 

Wilton,  Brussels,    Axminster,  Velvet,    Tapestry, 
Piece  Goods  and  Squares 

Montreal  Toronto  Winnipeg  Vancouver 

Mills  and  Head  Office:       GUELPH,  Ont. 

Agreements  are  Contingent  upon  Strikes^  Delays  of  Mills  and  Carriers,  or  other  Causes  beyond  our   Control 

JAS.  DICKSON  A.  E.  CADDY,  C.E.  GEO.  T.  DICKSON 

President  Chief  Engineer  Vice-President 

The  Dickson  Bridge  Works  Co.  Limited 

WORKS    AT    CAMPBELLFORD,     ONT. 

J.  C.   KEENAN,  District  Manager  TRADERS    BANK    BUILDING 

Telephone  Main  5192  Toronto 

MACHINE     TOOLS 

Our  lines  consist  of  the  Heaviest  and  Most  Modern  Tools  for 
the  manufacture  of  Locomotives,  Cars,  Engines,  Boilers,  also  for 
use  in  Structural  Steel  Works,  Bridge  Works  and  Ship  Yards. 

Tine  Joiin  Bertram  &l  Sons  Co. 

LIMITED 

DUNDAS,         -         -         Ontario,  Canada 
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Wilson  &  Lafleur 

LIMITED 

Law   Booksellers  and  Publishers,  Importers, 

Bookbinders,  Etc.,   Etc. 

Nos.  17  &  19  St.  James  Street 

MONTREAL,  Canada 

Canadian  Gold  Car  Heating 
&  Lighting  Co.,  Limited 

346  St.  James   Street,  Montreal,  Que. 

Manufacturers     of 

Electric,  Steam  and    Hot  Water  Heating 
Apparatus     for     Railway     Cars 

Largest    Manufacturers   in    the  World    cf    Car   Heating 
Apparatus 


BELL   TEL.   ST.  LOUIS  J569 

GORDOIN     BROS. 

CUT     PRICE     FURNITURE     STORE 

The  Clieapest  Weekly  Payment  Store  for 

Beds,  Stoves,  Furniture,   Carpets,    Bedding,  &c. 

Cash     or    Credit 

Call  and  Convince    Yourself 

1440-1442    ST.    LAWRENCE    BOULEVARD 

Between  Marie  Anne  and  Mount  Royal  Ave. 

MONTREAL 


President 

E,  S.  Mattice 


Secretary  Manager 

M.  Beullac        A.  W.  K.  Massey 


Stfuctufal  [ngioeenng  Co.  Limited 

Consulting  and  Designing  Engineers 

Structural  Steel  Reinforced  Concrete  Foundations 

Telephone  :    Up.  24S8 

503  to  507  New  Birks  Building,  Montreal 


ips  k  Co, 


Stationers,    Blank    Book   Makers    and    Printers 

115-117    Notre   Dame   St.  West 
MONTREAL 

Works:  Gillette  Building,  71  St.  Alexander  St. 


Phone  :    Main  744 


Cable  Address  :   DREYCO 


The  Dreyfus  Importing  Co.,  Limited 

FANCY  LEATHERS,  BOOKCLOTHS, 
MILL  BOARD,  MARBLE  PAPERS  AND 
GENERAL  BOOKBINDERS'  SUPPLIES 

SOSa     ST.     PAUL     STREET 

MONTREAL 

Representing  in    Canada 

Turney  Bros.,  Limited  Edw.  *  Jam.  Richardson 

Fine   Leathern  Seals 

Nottingham,    Englar  d  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  England 

The   Manchester   Bookcloih    Co.,  Limited 
Manchester      -      England 


Te!.  Main  1352 


Tel.  Main   1106 


CUNNINGHAM  &W[LLUimite[| 

Cartage  Contractors 


Offic 


31  Common  Street,  Montreal 
L.  J.  A.   Surveyer 

Direct  Importer  of 

Hardware,    Tools,   Cutlery,   Door  Springs, 
Night  Lamps,    Etc. 

52  St.  Lawrence  Boulevard 
MONTREAL 
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W.  J.  Hesson  &  Co. 

Dealers  in 

Lumber,  Lath  and  Shingles 

All  Kinds  of  Building  Material 

P.  O.  Box  636 

Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ontario 


Port  Arthur 


Fort  William 


TWIN  CIT!  m  COMPANY 

Sand,  Gravel,  Cement,  Lime, 
Brick    and    Builder's    Supplies 


D.  P.  McPiiail  K.  McK.  Wright 

The    McPhail    &    Wright 
Construction    Co.    Limited 

General    Contractors 

Sault  St.  Marie,      -     -     Ont. 


The 


OlilConsktionCo. 


CONTRACTORS  AND  BUILDERS 

Cement   and    Concrete   Work   a   Specialty 

Estimate.^   Furfii.^hed    Upon    Application. 

North  Bay,         -         -         Ontario 

P.  O.  Box  115  Telephone  319 

Telephone  South  113        Residence  S.  1637         North  2093 


General    Contractors 

BRIDGE    FOLWDATIOXS 
TIMBER  AND  CONCRETE  DAMS 
PNEUMATIC    CAISSONS.   ETC. 


Fort  William, 


Ontario 


M.    H.    Braden      a.   C.  Stewart   &   Co. 

Contractor   and   Builder 

FORT    WILLIAM 

ONTARIO 

James  Murphy 

Coal    Merchant 

HARD,   SOFT,    BLACKSMITH'S   COAL 
AND   COKE 


Fort  William 


Ont. 


Phone    1344 

John    O'Boyle   &   Company 

Builders    and    Contractors 
Dock  and  Trestle  Work  a  Specialty 

Sault  Ste.  Marie,      -         -       Ont. 
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WILSON'S 

Carbon    Paper 

Insures   Satisfactory    Results 
INSIST  ON  GETTING    WILSON'S  BRAND 

Wilson  Carbon  Paper  Co.  Limited 

MONTREAL 

The  ShurIy=Dietrich  Co.  Ltd. 

Manufacturers  of  Guaranteed 

Brass  and  Iron  Bedsteads 

Springs  and  Mattresses 
Bedside  Tables,  Screen  Frames,  Etc, 

Every  description  of  Hospital  and  Institution  Equipment 

Branch  Factory  and  Main  Offices 

VANCOUVER,  B.C.  GALT,  ONT. 


I 
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THE 

ROBERT  MITCHELL  CO.  LIMITED 

MONTREAL 


Railway  Car  and  Street  Car  Fittings 
Ornamental  Iron  and  Bronze  Work 
Special   Lighting  Fixtures        :        :        : 


MADE   IN    CANADA 
Send  us   Your  Specifications 


W.  H.  Thorne  &  Co.  Ltd. 

WHOLESALK     AND     RETAIL 

Hardware,   Metals,    Sporting    Goods, 

Silverware,     Building    Materials,     Cement, 

Tiles,  Mantles,  Grates 

Market  Square  and  King  Street 
ST.   JOHN,   N.B. 
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J.    D.    McARTHUR    BUILDING 


J.  H.  G.  RUSSELL 

ARCHITECT 


WINNIPEG 
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THOMAS   KELLY  ROBERT   EMMET   KELLY  CHARLES   13,   KELLY  LAURENCE   C.    KELLY 

THOS.    KELLY    &    SONS 


General 
Contractors 


A 

I    S    I! 


Brick 
Manufacturers 


Manitoba's  New   Parliament   Building  at    Winnipeg 
THOS.   KELLY  &  SONS,  CONTRACTORS 
FRANK   W.  SIMON,  ARCHITECT 
V.  W.  HORWOOD,  CONSULTING  ARCHITECT 


GENERAL  OFFICES  :— 504  &  505  LINDSAY  BUILDING,  WINNIPEG,  CANADA 


W.  H.  CARTER.  President  and  General  Manager 

A.  H.  ALDINGER,  C.E.,  Vice-President  and  Engineer 

FRANK  E.   HALLS,  Secretary-Treasurer 

Carter-Halls- Aldinger 

Company,   Limited 

Engineers    and    Builders 

Railroad  and  Public  Work,  Steel  Construction  and  Fireproof 

BuildinfEs  a  Specialty- 
Winnipeg   and    Calgary,    Canada 

H.  S.  WILCOCKS,  President  and  General  Manager 

P.    F.    LE    GRESLEY,    1st    Vice-President    and    Manager, 

Regina  Branch 
F.  A.   FRY,  E.E.,  2nd  Vice-President  and  Superintendent 
L.  THOLIMET,  Treasurer      F.  H.  BLACKBURN,  Secretary 

BURRIDGE-COOPER  CO.,    LIMITED 

Winnipeg,    Manitobat    and    Regina,    Saskatchewan 

Steam    and  Oil  Traction  Engines,   Gasoline  EnKines,  Road 
Rollers,  Asphalt  Rollers,  Dump  and  Spreader  Wagons.  Cream 
Separators,  Steci   Farm  Trucks,  Grain  Cleaners  and  Graders, 
Grain    Grinders,  Sieveless    Grain    Separators,  Engine    Gang 
Plows,  Well-Drilling  Machinery,  Cement  Mixing  Machines, 
Power     Hammers,     Grain     Elevators,     Manure     Spreaders, 
Windmills,   Pumps. 
Agents  in  every  town  of  importance  tn  Western  Canada 

Head  Office  :                                               Branch  Office  : 
WINNIPEG,    MAN.                                     REGINA,  SASK. 

JACKSON&GOLDIE 

LIMITED 

66  Scott  Block,  Winnipeg,  Man. 

Phone    Main    7037          :          :          P.O.  Box  961 

Wm.   NEWMAN,   ASSOC,  mkm.  ca,  soc.  ce.,  presidknt 

Wm.  Newman  Company 

LIMITED 

ENGINEERS     AND     CONTRACTORS 

RAILWAY   AND    MUNICIPAL  WORKS 
CONCRETE    A   SPECIALTY 

Concrete   Foundations         Trestles          Ditching 

Winnipeg,          -          Canada 
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Phone  Adelaide  1678 
THE 


Central  Press  Agency 

Established  1878  F.   DIVER,  Manager 

Head   Office  and  Foundry  : 

70-76    Pearl   St.,   Toronto 

Branch  :  REGINA,  Suk. 

Electrotyping         Stereotyping         Engraving  Designing 

Illustrating 

Advertising  Contractors  and  Ready-Set  Plates 

Geo.  Higman  &  Sons 

Painters,  Decorators 
and  Supplies 

176     RIDEAU     STREET 

OTTAWA 


Established  1880 


Phone,  Main  4417 


FIDDES  &  HOGARTH 

LIMITED 

Plumbers,  Gas,  Steam  and  Hot  Water 
Fitters 

Ventilating  and  Waterworks  Engineers 

122  King  St.  E.,  Toronto 


Canadian    Explosives 

LIMITED 

Montreal,  P.Q.  Victoria,  B.C. 


Largest  Explosives  Manufacturers  in  Canada 

Offices  and  distributing  magazines  in  all  principal 

centres  throughout   Canada 


Ventilators  and  Chimney  Cowls 

Patent   Cone   Rotary  Ventilator 

This  ventilator  is  set  in  motion  by  the  least  currt'nt  of  air 
and  will  give  a  perfect  draught  at  all  times.  Substantial  in 
niake,  ornamental  in  appearance.  For  Balky  chimneys  and 
ventilating  Churches,  Schools,  Halls,  Factories,  Steamers, 
Public  and  Private  Buildings,  Stables,  Water  Closets,  Etc. 
This  ventilator  is  in  use  throughout  the  Dominion,  and  has 
proved  a  success. 

"IT    BEATS    THEM    ALL." 

Geo.     D.     Pearson     &     Co. 

Office  and    Works  : 

17  Ponliac  St.,  -  -  MONTREAL 

Phone  St.   Louis  2106 


W.  HOWE 

GUNS,  BICYCLES  and  KEYS 
129  Rideau   St., 

OTTAWA 


Quotations   given    on    application 


GUNSMITH        LOCKSMITH        FISHING   TACKLE 
SMALL    MACHINE    WORK    TO    ORDER 

BELL    TELEPHONES  :     MAIN    3407,    3408.   3409 

TheLCAVANAGHCo. 

LIMITED 

Hardware,    Oils,     Paints, 
Plumbers'    and    MJI    Supplies 

935-945  Notre  Dame  Street 

{Corner   Seigneurs) 

MONTREAL 


SELBY  &  YOULDEN 

MACHINISTS 
FOUNDERS 
and  BOILERMAKERS 

KINGSTON  FOUNDRY  '^^fy^Doc™  "' 


Makers   of   the   Celebrated  KINGSTON 
"PROPELLER     WHEELS" 
STEAMBOAT    REPAIRS    A    SPECIALTY 
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Canadian  Northern  Railway   System 

Canada 's    Second    Transcontinental 

Railways  -  Steamships  -  Hotels  -  Express  -  Telegraph 

The  first  official  act  in  1914  by  the  President  of  the  Canadian  Northern  Railway 
was  tlic  driving  on  New  Year's  morning  of  the  last  spike,  which  connected  the  lines  of 
the  company  in  the  industrial  east  with  those  in  the  agricultural  west.  That  gives  to 
Canada  its  second  cross-continent  line  and  provides  for  the  Canadian  Northern 
unbroken  steel  from  Quebec,  Montreal,  Ottawa  and  Toronto  in  the  east,  to  Port 
Arthur,  Winnipeg,  Regina,  Moose  Jaw,  Saskatoon,  Prince  Albert,  Calgary,  North 
Battleford  and  Edmonton  in  the  west — in  fact  beyond  that  city  to  the  first  divisional 
point  in  British  Columbia,  which  is  located  1,571  miles  west  of  Port  Arthur.  This  line 
of  remarkably  easy  gradients  admirably  adapted  for  the  expeditious  handling  of  heavy 
traffic,  will  be  continued  to  tidewater  on  the  Pacific  at  Port  Mann  and  Vancouver 
during  the  present  year.  It  is  confidentially  expected  that  the  final  spike  will  be 
driven  during  the  summer  and  that  through  transcontinental  trains  will  be  in  operation 
before  the  end  of  the  year. 


THE     RAILWAYS 

Can  A  HI  AN       NORTHKKN 

Operating  in  1913,  4,.to2  milt'S 
in  Western  Ontario,  Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan  and  Alberta. 
Di'LiTH,  Winnipeg  and 
Pacific— 170  miles  in  Min- 
nesota. 

Canadian    Northern  On- 
TARio-622  miles  in  Ontario. 
Canadian  Northern  Que- 
bec— 419  miles  in  Quebec. 
Quebec  and  Lake  St.  John 
—285  miles  in  Quel>ec. 
Halifax   and  Southweht- 
ERN— 381  miles  in  Nova  Scotia. 
lNVERNEK.s-61  miles  in  Cape 
Breton. 


HOTELS 

The  Prince  Arthur,  at  Port 
Arthur,  Ontario ;  within  a 
stones  throw  of  rail  and  water 
terminals  and  commanding  a 
magnificent  view  of  Thunder 
Bay.  It  is  a  six  s*nr>'  building 
of  brick  and  stone  with  127 
guest  rooms,  the  majority  with 
private  or  connecting  bath- 
rooms. It  is  operated  on  the 
European  plan  and  the  rates 
are  *!.50  per  day  upwards. 

The  Prince  Etlwanl,  at  Bran- 
don, Manitoba,  furnished  and 
e«|uipred  on  the  same  lines  as 
the  "Prhice  Arthur."  Built  in 
connection  with  the  Canadian 
Northern  Station,  it  is  very 
conveniently  Itjcatetl  in  the 
heart  of  the  city.  It  is  operat- 
ed nn  the  European  plan  and 
the  r-atesare  ?fl.50  per  day  and 
upwanls. 

F'or  complete  infomiation, 
booklets,  etc.,  address  the 
"Managers." 


The    "Royal"   Route 
to  Europe 

If  you  are  contonipIatinK  a  journey  to 
Great  Britain  or  to  the  Continent  don't 
finally  decide  as  to  the  line  you  will  use  until 
you  have  asked  your  Steamship  Agent  to  tell 
you  about  the  Royal  Mail  Steamships, 

"Royal  George" 
"Royal  Edward" 

They  have  set  a  new  standard  of  accom- 
modation for  all  classes.  Beautifully  finished 
and  furnished  luxuriously;  these  vessels  are 
equipped  with  all  the  conveniences  the 
modern  traveller  expects.  And,  moreover, 
they  are  the  fastest  ships  in  the  British- 
Canadian  Service,  holding  both  winter  and 
summer  records, 

TO    GET    PARTICULARS 

For  sailings,  dates,  rates,  illustrated  book- 
lets and  all  other  information  apply  any 
railway  or  steamship  agent  or  write  the 
General  Agents  at  Toronto,  Montreal, 
Winnipeg  and  Halifax. 

Canadian    Northern 
Steamships    Limited 


THE    STEAMSHIPS 

"R«yal  Eimni"  »U  "Rtytl  Gnrce" 

Royal  Mail  Steamships 
.Summer    Service—  Montreal 
and  Quebec  to  Bristol 

and 
Winter   Service -St.  John  to 
Bristol 

Triple  Turbine— 12.000  tons. 
Holders  of  Canadian  Trans- 
Atlantic  records— 5  days  20 
hours  from  Bristol  to  Quebec. 
Bristol  to  Halifax-5day8llJ 
hours. 

Thermo-Tank  System  of  Ven- 
tilation, Marconi  Wireless, 
Passenger  Elevators  and  all 
mo4lern  imijrovement.s. 


EXPRESS  and 
TELEGRAPH 

The  Canadian  Northern  Ex- 
press Company  givee  a  rapid 
and  etJicient  service  to  all 
I)oints  located  on  the  (Canadian 
Northern  Railway  and  allie<l 
lines.  Through  its  connec- 
tions it  handles  promptly,  Ex- 
press BusincFB  of  all  kinds  to 
all  parts  of  the  world. 

The  Canadian  Northern 
Railway  also  operates  its  own 
telegraph  service.  Its  public 
ortices  are  located  in  all  prom- 
nent  centres  in  Western 
Canada  and  it  is  giving  the 
promptest  kind  of  service.  It 
also  has  coiuiections  for  all 
parts  of  the  world. 


The  linea  of  the  Canadian  Northern  serve  the  best  recreation  districts  in  Canada.  Whether  it  be  fiahins, 
hunting,  or  just  a  rest,  you  will  find  what  you  want  in  one  of  the  many  resorts  included  in  this  service.  A 
post  card  to  the  General  Passenger  Departments  at  Montreal,  Toronto  or  Winnipeg*  or  a  request  to  any  agent 
of  the  Companv  will  bring  you  complete  and   accurate  information. 
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ALGONQUIN  PROVINCIAL 
(ONTARIO)  PARK 


s-rew 


A  Thoroughly  Universal  Vacation  Territory — Summer  or  Winter 

SATISFYING   ALIKE   TO   NOVICE   AND   VETERAN 


The  New   Camp-Hotel   "Camp  Nominigan,"   Algonquin   Park 

High  Altitude,  Pure  Air.  Unspoiled  Forest,  Beautiful  Lakes,  Splendid  Fishing.  Much  Wild  Game, 
Hotel  and   Camp  Life,  -         -  In  close   touch  with  civilization  or  entirely  apart  trom   it. 


WINTER  SPORTS 


SNOWSHOEING 
■:^==  SKATING 


TOBOGGANING 


SKI-ING 


THE  HIGHLAND  INN 

Beautifully  situated  2,000  feet  above  sea  level.  Rates  S2.50  to  $3.00  per  day, 
$16.00  to  $18.00  per  week.  Write  to  G.  W.  HAWORTH,  Resident  Manager, 
Algonquin  Park,  P.O. 

For  advertising  matter  and  all  particulars,  apply  to  any  agent  of  tfie  system, 
or  to  P.  M.  BUTTLER,  Russell  House  Block,  Ottawa. 


G.     T.     BELL, 

Passenger  Traffic  Manager,  MONTREAL 


H.     G.     ELLIOTT, 

General  Passenger  Agent,   MONTREAL 


Advertisements  xcix 


Reid    Newfoundland    Company 


Proprietors  of  the  Dry  Dock,  St.  John's,  N.F. 

One  of  the  best  equipped  dry  Docks  in  America.  Steamships  docked  and  repaired  at  the 
lowest  rates.  Well  equipped  and  thoroughly  fitted  with  all  modern  appliances  for  temporary  or 
permanent  repairs.     I^ength  of  dock,  6iO  feet.     Depth  of  water,  27  feet. 

Proprietors  and  Operators  of  St.  John's 
Electric  Street  Railway 

All  the  electric  power  supplied  in  St.  John's  is  generated  on  this  system.  City  lighting  and 
power  for  factories,  etc.,  supplied  at  moderate  rates.  Those  requiring  electric  power  for  any 
purpose  should  consult  the  undersigned. 

Owners  of  Twelve  Clyde-Built  Steamships 

Royal  Mail  Steamers  Operating  on  the  Bays  and  the  Coasts  of  Newfoundland  and  Labrador. 

Lessees  and  Operators  of  the  Newfoundland  Railway,  726  Miles 

FOR   SALE — 2,500,000  Acres  of  Mineral,  Timber  and  Farming  Lands 
Prices  according  to  Location  and  Quantity  Required. 

The  Newfoundland  Express  Company,  carrying  on  Express  Business  with  all  Express 
Companies  of  the  world  and  money  orders  issued  to  all  parts. 

The  railway  and  steamship  systems  give  the  best  connection  between  Newfoundland, 
Canada  and  the  United  States,  and  the  best  freight  line  between  Canada  and  Newfoundland. 
Steamships  Bruce  and  Lintrose  connect  at  North  Sydney  with  the  Intercolonial  Railway 
daily,  except  Saturday,  leaving  North  Sydney  on  the  arrival  of  the  I.C.R.  Express  Trains 
each  day,  except  Sunday. 

Newfoundland  offers  to  the  Tourist,  Sportsman  and  Health-seeker  the  grandest  scenery  in 
the! Western  Hemisphere.  A  most  beautiful  climate  in  the  summer  months;  cool,  even,  and 
invigorating.  Finest  caribou  hunting  grounds  in  the  world.  Best  salmon  and  trout  streams  that 
have  yet  been  discovered.  The  Railway  is  equipped  with  Dining  and  Sleeping  Cars,  and  every- 
thing to  please  the  taste  and  add  to  the  comfort  of  the  Tourist  is  provided. 


All  information  in  regard  to  Newfoundland  or  Labrador  will  be  given  on  application  to 

THE   REID    NEWFOUNDLAND   COMPANY,  ^tjohns. 
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MODERN    PACIFICS 
FOR    FAST    PASSENGER    SERVICE 

m 


PACIFIC     TYPE     LOCOMOTIVE     BUILT     FOR     GRAND     TRUNK     ]tAIl,WAY 

Total  Weight  of  Engine    226,000  pounds;    Weight  on   Drivers,   145,500  pounds;     Diameter  of  Drivers.  69  inches; 

Boiler  Pressure,   185  pounds;     Cylinders,  23  x  28  inches;     Maximum  Tractive  Power,  33,900  pounds. 


PACIFIC     TYPE     LOCOMOTIVE     BUILT     FOR     CANADIAN     PACIFIC     RAILWAY 

Total  Weight  of  Engine,  223.000  pounds;    Weight  on  Drivers,  142,000  pounds;     Diameter  of  Drivers,  70  inches; 

Boiler  Pressure,  200  pounds;    Cylinders,  22i  x  28  inches;     Maximum  Tractive  Power,  34,500 


PACIFIC     TYPE     LOCOMOTIVE     BUILT     FOR     CANADIAN     NORTHERN     RAILWAY 

Total  Weight  of  Engine.  216,000  pounds;    Weight  on  Drivers,   136,400  pounds;     Diameter  of  Drivers,  Uy  iuclics; 

Boiler  Pressure,   170  pounds;     Cylinders,   23  x  28  inches;     Maximum  Tractive  Power,  31,100  pounds 

These  locomotire:  represent  the  combined  knowledge  and  experience  o   the  officials  of  the  roads  and  the  builders. 

They  were  designed  and  built  to  fit  the  physical  and  operating  conditions  of  the  roads. 

They  include  only  features  which  have  been  thoroughly  proven  in  service,  skillfully  combined  in  proportions  known  to  be  correct. 

MONTREAL    LOCOMOTIVE    WORKS,    limited 

DOMINION    EXPRESS    BUILDING,    MONTREAL,    CANADA 


Advkktisiomkn  i< 


ei 


Canadian  Dredging  Company,  Limited 


Head  OfHce 


Midland,  Ontario 


General    Contractors   for   all    Sub-Marine  Work 
Ice   Breaking   and    Wrecking   Tugs 


'4  QmJLJl.  l/dA-^to 


Stone  containing  14  cubic  yards,  lifted  by  Dredge  "Monarch"  at  Midland  Harbour,  Ontario 


First  Class  Plant  Consisting  of 
STEEL     DREDGES  STEEL     DRILLS 

STEEL    TUGS  STEEL    SCOWS 

All  Completely  Equipped 
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P.  LYALL  &  SONS 
CONSTRUCTION  CO. 


LIMITED 


Transportation    Building 
MONTREAL 


General  Contractors 


TORONTO        OTTAWA        WINNIPEG        REGINA 
MOOSE   JAW         CALGARY        EDMONTON 


Advertisements 
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A  Few  Lines  of 

Plumbing   Fixtures 

In  English  Porcelain  that 
Should     Appeal     to     You 

This  English  Porcelain  Ware  is  much  more  durable  than 
Enameled  Iron  Ware.  It  does  not  stain,  always  looks 
well,  and  will  last  for  years. 

High   Grade   Goods  at   a  Moderate   Price 

Made  to  fit  Standard  American  and  Canadian  Fixtures 

Closet  Bowls  are  of  English  Sanitary  Porcelain 
— will  not  craze,  and  are  noiseless. 


Fig.  C12 

Twin  Syphon  Jet  Closet  suite  with  Solid  Porce- 
lain Low  Tank,  Mahogany  Finish  or  Golden  Oak 
St.  John  Seat  with  N.P.  Post  Hinges,  N.P.  Brass 
Offset  Elbows  and  N.P.  Annealed  Supply  Pipe. 

Makes  lesa  noise  than  any  closet  combination  made. 


Price  as  described        -       .       -       . 
If  with  White  Enameled  Seat,  add 


$35.00 
5.00 


Fig.  E205 

Oval  Solid  Porcelain  Pedestal  Lavatory  with 
Bi-Transit  Waste. 


Over-all 
30  .\  22  inches 


Dimensions 

Basin 
21  X  14  inches 


Height 
33  inches 


Complete  whh  Fittings  $35.00 


Fig.  E020 

An  Improved  Model  Straight  Front,  Solid 

Porcelain  Lavatory,  fitted  with 

Concealed  Brackets 


Dimensions 


Diameter  Over-all 
Basin       -       -       - 


20  .X  18  inches 


Complete  with  Fittings  $18.00 


T.    McAVITY    &    SONS,    Limited 


MONTREAL 


ST.  JOHN,  N.B. 

WINNIPEG 


VANCOUVER 


CIV 
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FURNESS    LINES 

FREIGHT    AND     PASSENGER 

STEAMSHIPS 


For  Rates,  etc.,    apply  : — 

FURNESS,     WITHY    &     Co.,    Ltd. 

Halifax,  N.S.,  Montreal,  P.Q.,  St.  John's,  Newfoundland,  New  York,  Boston, 

Newport  News, 

London,  West  Hartlepool,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  Cardiff,   Rotterdam 

W.  THOMSON  &  CO.,  St.  John,  N.B. 


MOUNCE 

Co.,  Ltd. 

334 
Parliament   St. 

Toronto,  Ont. 
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VIVIAN  T.  BARTRAM 

Suite  1 1  7,  STAIR  BUILDING 

Phone  Adelaide.  243  -  -  TORONTO 


ENGINEER    AND    CONTRACTOR 

Canal  and  Harbour  Work 

WE    SPECIALIZE    IN 

DIFFICULT  FOUNDATION  WORK 

Bridge  Piers,  Mine  Shafts,  Heavy  Building 
Foundations,  Sea  Walls,  Light  Houses,  Dams,  Etc. 

i 

The  Foundation  Company  Limited 

MONTREAL  : :  VANCOUVER 
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JAS.  WHALEN,  Gen.  Mgr. 


W.  O.  MATTHEWS,  Sec'y. 


Great  Lakes  Dredging  Co.,  Limited 

Contractors  for 

River  and  Harbour  Works 


PORT  ARTHUR 


Ontario 


Canadian    Towing  &  Wrecking    Co. 

::         ::         Limited         ::         :: 


Port  Arthur  and  Fort  William,  Ont. 


Towing         Wrecking         Ice  Breaking 


Ad  V  ERTISEMENTS 
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Canadian  Tube  &  Iron  Company 

LIMITED 

MONTREAL 


BOLTS    &    NUTS 

Carriage  Bolts,  Coach  and  Lug  Screws, 
Tire  Bolts,  Machine  Bolts,  Sleigh  Shoe 
Bolts,  Plow  Bolts,  Track  Bolts,  Square 
and  Hexagon  Nuts,  Boiler  Rivets,  Tinners' 
Rivets,  Etc. 


WMOUGHT  PIPE 

Black  and   Galvanized 
Sizes  i  to  4  inch  is  thoroughly  inspected 
and   tested  to  600  pounds  pressure   and 
every  length  is  branded  every  four  feet 
with  our  trade  mark. 

We  also  manufacture  Nipples  in  all  sizes, 
Black  and  Galvanized. 


WORKS:    LA  CHINE    CANAL 


SELECTED     MUNICIPAL    DEBENTURES 

The  present  demand  for  Canadian  Municipal  Debentures  has  seldom  been  equaled. 
This   is   due   to   the   prevailing  interest  rates,  which  greatly  favor  the  investor. 

Among  our  present  offerings  are  the  following: 


YIELD 

Province   of  Ontario 4.25 

City  of  Quebec 4.6S 

Town  of  Brociiville,  Ont 4.90 

City  of  Sydney,  N.S 5.20 

Town  of  Sudbury,   Ont 5.38 

City  of  Swift  Current,  Saik 5.88 

Town  of  Pincher  Creek 6.50 

City  of  Kelowna,  B.C 6.00 

Town  of  Estevan,  Sask 6.50 

Town  of  Hespeler,   Ont 5.00 

Town  of  Walkerville,  Ont 5.13 

City  of  Nelson,   B.C S.40 


YIELD 

R.M.   North   Vancouver,  B.C S.SO 

Town  of  Milton,  Ont 5.25 

City  of  Brandon,  Man 5.00 

Town  of  Watrous,  Sask 6.50 

Township  of  Stamford 5.25 

Town  of  Owen  Sound,  Ont 4.83 

R.M.  of  St.  Vital,   Man 5.75 

Town  of  St.  Laurent,  Que 5.25 

City  of  Chilliwack,  B.C 5.75 

Town  of  North  Bay « 5.25 

Town  of  Transcona,  Man 6.00 

R.M.  St.  Clements,  Man 5.25 

(Gov't.  Guaranteed) 


The  outlook  is  for  higher  prices,  and  we  are  recommending  clients  to  take  advantage  of  current  offerings 

Send   for  our-  April-May   Debenture  List 


Members 

Toronto  Stock 

Exchange 


A.  E.  AMES  &  CO. 

(Established    1889) 

INVESTMENT   BANKERS 


Union 

Bank  Building 

Toronto 
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The  Linde  Canadian  Refrigeration  Co.,  Limited 

37  St.  Peter  Street         -         MONTREAL 


Manufacturers  in  Canada  of 

Refrigerating    and    Ice    Making    Machinery 

Complete  plants  supplied  and  installed  of  any  capacity 
and  to  suit  every  purpose,  including — 

Corkboard    Insulation 

A  full  line  of  Ammonia  Fittings  and  Accessories  always  in  stock.     Competent  engineers 
always  at  your  service.     Write  us  for  estimates  and  catalogues. 

Branch  Offices  throughout  the  Dominion 


Thunder  Bay  Harbour  Improvement  Co. 

Limited 
RICHARD    VIGARS,    Manager 


Dock   Building  and 
General  Construction 

Pile   Driving 

Phone  27  PORT   ARTHUR,  Ontario 


Advertiskments 
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MAKERS  OF  THE  BEST  VARNISHES 

FOR      EVERY      KIND      OF      WORK 

ADDRESS       ALL       ENQUIRIES       FOR      VARNISH       INFORMATION      TO 


MOmfcRIli 


TORONTO,  Ont. 


Keeping  pace  with 
the  City's  growth 
and  its  increased 
demand  for  Gas 


We  are  spending  over  half  a 
million  dollars  in  erecting  a  new 
gas  plant  and  are  the  first  Com- 
pany in  Canada  to  build  a  plant 
using  the  vertical  retorts.  When 
completed,  this  plant  will  be  one 
of  the  finest  and  most  modern 
on  the  continent. 


THE    OTTAWA    GAS    CO. 

35    SPARKS    ST.  Tel.  Queen  5000 


Use  OTTAWA 
Electric  Service 

Our  rates  are   as  low  or  lower  than 
any  other  source  or  supply. 

Unequalled   continuous   electric    light 
and  power  service. 

STEAM  RESERVE  PLANT  WITH 

A  CAPACITY  OF  SEVEN 
THOUSAND    HORSE    POWER 


THE  OTTAWA  ELECTRIC  CO. 

35   SPARKS    ST.  Tel.  Queen  5000 


ex 
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SIMCOE  BAKED  BEANS 

Supply  the  family  meal  quickly 
Imply  a  perfect  food 
Make  an  excellent  lunch 
Cost  but  little 
Obtain  universal  endorsation 
Eaten  hot  or  cold  satisfy  every  appetite 
GET    THE   HABIT BUY    THEM    BY    THE    CASE 

DOMINION    CANNERS   LIMITED 

HAMILTON,       -       -       CANADA 


Canada' s     Leading    Flooring 
Contractors    are 

Canada  Floors  Limited 

Office  Works 

76  O'Connor  St.  Wellington  St.  Bridge 

OTTAWA,    ONTARIO 

also  at 
Montreal     Toronto      Quebec     Winnipeg      Calgary 

SANITARY  MINERAL  RUBBER  FLOORS 

Waterproof,  Fireproof,  Durable  and 
Dustless.  The  coming  Floors  for 
Workshops,  Schools,  Mills,  Etc.,  Etc. 

ASBESTOS  FLOORING 

In  colors  artistic,  pliable  silent,  in 
monolith  or  tile  for  Bathrooms,  Halls, 
Schools,  Etc.,  evers^where. 

WATERPROOFING    IN   ALL   BRANCHES 

ROOFING   IN   ASBESTOS   AND   ASPHALT 

FIREPROOFING    PARTITIONS,   FLOORS,   ETC. 


MACKENZIE,  Limited 

manufacturers  of 

CAMP  OUTFITS 


We  make  a  Specialty  of 
Silk  Tents  and  Eiderdown  Robes 


132-136  LYON  ST. 

OTTAWA.        -       ONT. 
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CONSUMERS  CORDAGE  COMPANY,  Limited 

Mills:  MONTREAL        -        1825        -        HALIFAX 

MANILA,     SISAL,     ITALIEN,     RUSSIAN,    JUTE, 

LION 


ROPE 

LATHYARN 
TARRED     GOODS 
BINDER    TWINE 


F.  H.  ANDREWS  &  SON 
QUEBEC 

MacGOWAN    &   CO. 
VANCOUVER 


2 
> 

7; 


BRAND 
BRANCHES  AND  AGENTS: 

ST.  JOHN,  N.B. 
TORONTO 


MARLINE 
PACKINGS 
SMALL    TWINES 
CLOTHES    LINES 


TEES  &  PERSSE,  Limited 
WINNIPEG 
REGINA 
CALGARY        EDMONTON 


THERE   is  only  one  shoe  that  stands  to-day  as  the  standard  of 
excellence,   value  and  reliability,  in  Canada  for  men. 

This  is  the  Genuine  Slater  Shoe — identified  by  the  Sign  of  the  Slate. 
Millions  of  Canadians  know  it  as  the  Shoe  of  Service.  Satisfaction 
and  Protection  in  Price. 

This  fine,  honestly  made  shoe  has  earned  and  deserved  the  increased 
respect  and  good  will  of  intelligent  shoe  buyers  during  its  history 
of  over  40  years. 

Look  for  the  Sign  of  the  Slate 

The  Slater  Shoe  Company,  Limited 


MONTREAL 


QUE. 
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DISTINCTIVE 
COMMERCIAL 


FURNITURE 


Office  Desks  and  Chairs 
Filing  Cabinets  and  Supplies 
Directors  Tables  and  Chairs 
Office  Tables 

ALLSTEEL    FURNITURE 

Desks,  Cabinets  and  Vault  Equipment 

Orders  promptly  filled  from  stock 

Canada    Office    Furniture    Co. 

Limited 
Tel.  Main  1691     245  Notre  Dame  St.  West,  Montreal 


It  is  the  prince  of  cars  and  the  car 
of  princes.  Officially  it  is  being  used 
by  departments  of  nearly  every  govern- 
ment mider  the  sun — because  it  is 
light,  right  and  economical^ — "The 
Universal  Car." 

Here's  the  test:  300,000  Fords 
now  in  service.  Runabout  $675; 
Touring  Car  $750;  Town  Car 
.?1000,  f.o.b.,  Walkerville,  with 
all  equipment.  Get  catalogue 
and  all  particulars  from 

WALKERVILLE     -     ONTARIO 

and  any  Branch  or  Dealer 


London  and  Lancashire   Life   and   General 
Assurance  Association,  Limited 

Established  over  50  years  in  Canada  Total  Funds  Exceed  $20,000,000 


AGENCIES    INVITED 

ALEXANDER    BISSETT,    Manager    for    Canada 
London  and  Lancashire  Life  Building  -  MONTREAL 

BRANCHES  THROUGHOUT  CANADA 
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ESTABLISHED  1850 


Robert  Gardner  &  S 


on 


LIMITED 


Engineers 

Montreal 


LATHES,  PLANERS,  DRILL  PRESSES, 
::  :;  Etc.  ::  :: 

BAKERY   OUTFITS,    including   UP-TO- 
DATE     MACHINERY     AND     OVENS 


RAW  HIDE  and  METAL  GEARING 
a  SPECIALTY 


THE 

Montreal  Lithographing 
Company,  Limited 

High  Class  Lithographers 

and  Designers  of 

CALENDARS      SHOW   CARDS 
LABELS  OFFICE    STATIONERY 

ADVERTISING    PLAYING    CARDS 

Office  and  Works  : 

Ontario  Street  and  Papineau  Avenue 
MONTREAL,  CANADA 


ULSTER  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY,  LIMITED 


HCAD    LINE 


G.  HEYN    & 


Twin  S.S.  Rathlin  Head 
Twin  S.S.  Torr  Head 
S.S.  Howth  Head . 
Ramore  Head 
Carrigan  Head 
Glenarm    Head 


SONS,   Managers, 
Reg.  Tons 


BELFAST 


The  following  First  Class  Steamers  are  in- 
tended to  continue  the  regular  service  between 
the  undermentioned  ports  during  the  year  1914. 


6,754 
5,911 
5,000 

4,444 
4,200 
3,908 


S.S. 


Bray  Head  .  . 
Inishowen  Head 
Bengore  Head 
Dunmore  Head 
Orlock  Head .  . 
Garron  Head 


Reg 


Tons 
3,150 
3.050 
2.490 
2,293 
1,952 
1,932 


Reg.  Tons 

S.S.  Black  Head 1,897 

TeelinHead 1,718 

Glen  Head 1,600 

White  Head 1,145 

Fair  Head 1,089 


In  Summer— MONTREAL  and  QUEBEC  to  BELFAST  and  DUBLIN 
In  Winter— ST.  JOHN,  N.B.,  to  BELFAST  and  DUBLIN 

A  limited  number  of  Cabin  Passengers  carried  on  above  Steamers  at  moderate  rates.  Cargo  booked 
through  from  all  points  in  Canada  and  U.S.  to  United  Kingdom  and  Russia.  For  Freight  and  all  other 
particulars,  apply  to  :—  G.    HEYN    &    SONS,    BELFAST,    Managers 


Palgravct  Murphy   &  Co.,   Dublin 

G.   &  Forwood  Heyn,  7  Chapel   Street*  Liverpool 

McLean,   Kennedy  &:  Co.»  Quebec 

William   Thomson  &   Co.,    St.   John.    N.B. 

Fred  C.  Thompson,  Board  of  Trade  BuildinSt  Toronto 


J.   D.   Roth,   Chicago 

Ross   &  Heyn,   New  Orleans 

J.  Merrow  &  Co.,   Galveston 

Henry   Muller*   Riga 

P.   Bornholdt   &  Co.,   Reval   and   St.  Petersburg 


McLEAN,   KENNEDY  &  CO., 

MONTREAL 


GENERAL 
CANADIAN  AGENTS 


CMV 
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LUXFER  Prisms 

For  STORES  OFFICES 

WAREHOUSES        BASEMENTS 
DAYLIGHT  SHOWS  YOUR  GOODS   AND 
HELPS    SELL   THEM 

The  Luxfer  Prism  Co.,  Ltd, 

100  King  Street,  W.        TORONTO 


ICE 


GRENADIER 
ICE  AND  COAL  CO. 

"CHAPMANS    LIMITED" 

Wholesale   and   Retail   Handlers    and   Shippers  of 

PURE      ICE     EXCLUSIVELY 

The  controllers  of  the  largest  plant  in  Cana'la  for  hand- 
ling ice-  situated  at  Swansea  (Lake  Ontario)and  at  Lake 
Simcoe.  Storage  capacity  of  houses,  50,000  tons.  .Shipping 
and  handling  capacity  from  one  to  thirty  carloatls  daily. 

HEAI>  OFFICE  : 

337   Confederation  Life  Bldg.,   17  Queen  St.  East 

All  Telephones  connecting         TORONTO 
N.B.— Winter  Shipments  and  Contract   Work  a  Si)ec»alty 
GRENADIER    ICE    AN1>    COAL    COMPANY 
"All  Rail"  Coal 


BEAL  BROS. 

Limited 


TANNERS 

Harness  and  Horse  Collar  Mfrs. 

SADDLERY     HARDWARE 

Shoe  Leather   and   Findings 


52  Wellington  Street,  E. 

Toronto,  -  Canada 


Everything  in  Lumber  &  Timber 

B.C.  Fir,  Yellow  Pine   and    Oak  Piling, 
Cedar  Telegraph  Poles,  R.R.  Ties,  Posts, 

BILL  STUFF  A  SPECIALTY 

J.  H.  KRATZ  &  CO. 


VINELAND,: 


ONT. 


A  D  VKRTISEMENTS 
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DOMINION   ENVELOPE 
COMPANY,  Limited 

Phones,  Main  1887-8  and  1097 

90-98  Ontario  St.    -     Toronto 

ENVELOPES 


Largest  Manufacturers  of  Printed  Envelopes 
in  Canada 

Manufacturers  of  Commercials,  Officials,  Open 
End,  Catalogue,  Self- Addressed  (transparent). 
Metal  Tongue,  Metal  Fold,  String  Lock,  Etc. 


PRINTING  PLANTS 


DELIGHTED  to  send  you  a  detailed 
inventory  of  everything  necessary  for 
any  size  printing  plant  whether  large 
or  small — 

FROM  the  smallest  Amateur  Outfit 
with  its  fascinating  little  hand  press 
and  small  cabinet  of  type  for  the  in- 
structive and  profitable  amusement 
of  the  boy  or  the  grown-up — 

TO  the  largest  and  most  modern  daily 
newspaper,  book  and  job  printing 
equipment,  complete  with  bindery. 

Anglo-Canadian    Type 
&  Machinery  Co.,  Limited 

(Sole  Agents:  John  Haddon  A  Co.) 

TORONTO 


Queen  City  Fire  Insurance  Company 

ESTABLISHED     1871 

Hand-in-Hand    Insurance    Company 

(Mutual  and  Stock) 

Millers'  &  Manufacturers'  Insurance 
Company 

(Stock  and  Mutual) 

Fire  Insurance  Exchange  Corporation 

(Stock  and  Mutual) 

ASSETS  (Government  Statement 

1913) S986,210.00 

Deposited  with  Ontario  Govern- 
ment for  security  of  policy 
holders 78,000.00 

COMBINED  f  Authorized $1,2.50,000.00 

r.DiT.i     "     Subscribed 412,300.00 

LkVl  FAL     I    p.,ij  „p 218,650.00 

SCOTT   &    WALMSLEY,   LIMITED 

General  Ag^ents  and   Underwriters 
Head  OfKcet  : 
Queen  City  Chambers,  32  Church  St,  TORONTO 


For   Your 
Private 
Library 

Every  man  of  affairs 
requires  a  reliable,  up- 
to-date  Atlas  for  daily 
reference  on  current 
events. 

For  this  purpose  you 
cannot  obtain  one  to 
equal 


JOHNSTON'S      ROYAL     ATLAS 
or   HANDY    ROYAL    ATLAS 

Write  at  once  for  descriptive  leaflets  of  these 
two  superbly  boimd  volumes. 

THE  GEO.  M.   HENDRY  CO.,   Limited 

Education.kl  Equipment 
215-219   VICTORIA   STREET,   TORONTO,   ONT. 
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When    Interested    in 


ConcFete 


Pipe 
Culverts 
Sewers 
Bridges 


or 


Buildings 


Write  or    See 


DOMINION 
CONCRETE 
COMPANY 


KEMPTVILLE 


ONTARIO 


NAP.  TRUDEL 
Eastview 


J.  M.  McADAM 
102  Third  Ave.  (Glebe) 


IIIUDEL  &  McADAM 

Wrought  Iron  Contractors 

Stair  Builders 

Fire  Escapes,  Fences, 

Gates  and  Ornamental  Iron 

Work. 


399  Laurier  Ave.  West 

OTTAWA 

PHONE   QUEEN   44 


A. 

E. 

REA 

CO.,  LIMIIED 

Connaught  Place 

OTTAWA               -               ONT. 

MERCHANTS 

90 

D< 

spartmer 

its    under    one    roof 

Advertisements 
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Arthur  F.  MacArthur 

President 


Sir  R.  W.  Perks,  Bart. 

Chairman 


John  R.  MacArthur 

Treasurer 


Geo.  W.  Volckman,  Vice-Pres,  and  Gen'l  Manager 

M.  Soc.  E.  Eng.         M.  Can.  Soc.  C.E. 

M.  Am.  Soc.  C.E. 


MacArthur,  Perks  &  Co. 

Limited 

Engineering  Contractors 

197  Sparks  St.      -     Ottawa,  Canada 


Telephone  5626 
Telegrams — Macarperks 


The  J.  T.  Schell  Co. 

Alexandria,  Ontario 


Manufacturers  of 

Bank   and    Office  Fittings 

Dealers  in 

Soft  and  Hard  Woods, 
Quartered  Oak, 
Mahogany  and  Linwood 

A  Specialty 


ENQUIRIES    SOLICITED 


^^^^Mf^ 


John  M.  Garland  Son  &  Co. 

Wholesale  General  Dry  Goods 
OTTAWA  -  Canada 


Hull  Electric  Co. 


117  Main  Street 


RAILWAY 


LIGHT 


HULL 
POWER 


Special  Cars  for  Dinner  Parties 

Lowest  Rates  on  Residential  and  Commer- 
cial Lighting  and  Power  Requirements. 

Phone  Queen  1375 


When  you  are  looking  for  ROUND  PIPE 
and  a  SQUARE  DEAL  in 

SEWER  PIPE 

You  cannot  afford  to  overlook 
"MIMICO"    BRAND   (Vitrified   Clay) 

Manufactured  by 

The  Ontario  Sewer  Pipe  Co.,  Limited 

MIMICO,    ONT. 
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London    Concrete    Mixers 

Are  made  up  to  a  STANDARD— NOT  down  to  a  PRICE. 
We   make   a    full    line   of    CONCRETE    MACHINERY    and 
CEMENT   WORKING   TOOLS. 

We  are  the   LARGEST   MANUFACTURERS  of   CONCRETE 
MACHINERY  in  the  WORLD. 

London  Concrete  Machinery  Co., Limited 

Head   Office  and    Factory  : 

CABELL    STREET   and   KITCHENER    AVE.,   LONDON,   ONT. 

BRANCHES:  WINNIPEG  (44.5  Main  St.)  W.  H.  Rosevear,  .Mgr. 

CALGARY  (622  9th  Ave.  \V.)  P.  D.  McLaren,  .Mgr. 

TORONTO  (36  Alhambra  Ave. )  P.  D.  Enialey.  Mgr. 
AGENCIES :  VANCOUVER,  B.  C.  Equipment  Co.        MOOSE  JAW,  Sask. 

Bridge  and  Iron  Co.,  Ltd.  REOINA,  H.  A.  Knight 

FORT  WIIiLIAM,  Northern  Eng.  and  .Supply  Co. 

MONTREAL,  Fobs  k  Hill  .Mach.  Co.    QUEBEC.  A.  D.  .Masson 


"Bluenose  Province' TABLE  BUTTER 

IN      TINS 

Well-known   as   the   brand   of  tinned   butter   that   is    entirely  satisfactory  to  Campers,  Survey   Parties   and  all  others 

requiring  tinned  provisions 

SMITH    &    PROCTOR 

HALIFAX  _  _  .  NOVA    SCOTIA 


WISER'S 


CANADIAN 


Red  Letter  Rye 

The  best  matured  bottled 

Whiskey    in    the   Market. 

Try  it  ! 


Manufactured    by 

J.  P.  Wiser  &  Sons 

DISTILLERS  LIMITED 

PRESCOTT,       -         ONT. 


Charles  Bush 

LIMITED 

Manufacturers  of 
Printing     and     Lithographing 
Inks 
Printers'  Rollers 

and  Padding  Gum 


105-111    Davenport   Rd. 
1-3  Bishop  St. 


TORONTO. 


CANADA 


Advertisements 
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ESTABLISHED  1864. 

RUBENSTEIN  BROS. 

Gold,  Silver  and  Nickel  Platers, 
Engravers,  Brass  Founders 
Post  Office  Brass  Fixtures 

41  Craig  Street  West,  MONTREAL 

ADDRESSOGRAPHS 

Foot   and   Power-Driven  Addressing 
Machines  for  Envelopes,  Post  Cards, 
Shipping  Tags,  Labels,  Pay-rolls,  Etc. 
Speed  from  3,000  to  7,500  per  hour. 
Write  for   Illustrated  Catalogue  and 
Price  List  to 

Addressograph    Company 

40  Villeneuve  Ave.   We«t,             -            MONTREAL,  P.Q. 

AN    OPPORTUNITY 

LOCAL  AGENTS  WANTED  IN 

Quebec,    Ottawa,    Toronto,    Winnipeg, 

Calgary,    Edmonton,    Vancouver 

Water  Filters— 1,000  to  1,000,000  gallons  a  day. 

Refrigerating  Machinery— 1/4  to  60  ton  daily  capacity. 

Water  Purifiers — i  gallons  to  5,000  g.allons  a  day. 

Refrigerators  and  Refrigerating  Boxes 

for  Ice  or  Machine  Refrigeration 

Hotel,  Restaurant  and  Saloon  Equipment  and  Supplies 

EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES,  LIMITED 

302  McGILL  BLDQ.,  MONTREAL,  P.Q 

LAURIE  &  LAMB,  Engineers 

REPRESENT         211  BOARD  OF  TRADE,  MONTREAL 

Messrs.  BELLISS  &  MORCOM,  for  Engines,  Etc. 
"     POWER  SPEC.  CO.,  for  Super-Heaters 
"     PATERSON  ENG.  CO.,  for  Wafer  Filters,  Etc. 
"     TUKE  &  BELL,  for  Sewage  Systems 
MANAGERS     FOR 

Messrs.  HEENAN  &  FROUDE  of  CANADA,  LIMITED 
for  Incinerators 

Messrs.  CAN.  KELLOGG  CO.,  for  Red  Brick  and  Con- 
crete Chimneys,  Etc. 

Miller  Bros.  &  Sons 

LIMITED 
Machinists,    Millwrights 
and   Engineers 

120   Dalhousie  St.,  Montreal,  Que. 

Compliments  of 

E.  W.  Blatchford  Company 

37  Lombard  St.         Toronto,  Can. 

QUALITY     PRINTERS'     METALS 

George  Wolfe  &  Sons 

LIMITED 

183  CONGREGATION  ST. 

MONTREAL 

TEL.  MAIN  4610 

Farquhar  Robertson 

LIMITED 

Anthracite  and  Bituminous 
Coal    and    Foundry   Coke 

206  St.  James  St.,  Montreal 

Manufacturers  of  Shovels,  Scoops 
and  Wrought  Iron   Washers 
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IT  is  largely  on  the  merit  of    these  inbuilt 
^    devices  for   facilitating   the   work    of    the 
operator,  that  the 

L.C.  Smith  &  Bros. Typewriter 

t                        has   acquired  its  enviable  reputation  as  the 

\                        one  standard  visible  writing  machine  capable 

i                        of  doins  every  variety  of  typewritten  work 

in  a  thoroughly  satisfactory  way  without  the 

use  of  expensive  attachments  or  adjustments. 

Free  demonstration  at  any  time. 

OTTAWA  TYPEWRITER  Co.,  Ltd. 

201  QUEEN  ST.,  OTTAWA,  ONT.       Telephone  Q.  5570 

W.  J.  Trick  Company 

OSHAWA 

Manufacturers   and   General    Contractors 

We   manufacture   high-class    interior   woodwork 
and   take  General  Contracts  for  large  buildings 

Head  Office  and  Factory  :    OSHAWA 

Toronto     Oflflce  :      Kent     Building,     Toronto 

G.  R.  PHII  ,1  ,IPS 

CLARK'S 

TunTh"  tongues 

Finest  Selected  Tongues              Most  delicately  cured 
and  cooked  to  perfection         Packed  in  tins  and  glass 

ALL    SIZES            ALWAYS    READY 
ALWAYS    WELCOME 

W.  CLARK,  LIMITED,         MONTREAL 

CONTRACTOR 

CORNWALL,         Ont. 

Maclntyre,  Haining  &  Kelly 

General  Contractors  and  Builders 
SAULT      STE.      MARIE      AND      STEELTON 

BELL   TEL.   ST.  LOUIS   6097 

A.  KRLLY 

General   Builder 

1955  ST.  URBAIN  ST. 

MONTREAL 

ESTIMATES  FURNISHED  ON  APPLICATION 

I XECUTIVE     OFFICE  : 

512  Queen  St.         Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ont. 

THE    MARTIN 

COiUGIlTED  PAPER  &  eOI  CO, 

LIMITED 

Manufacturers  of 
SHIPPING  CASES,  etc. 

TORONTO,         -         ONT. 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed 

SPECIALTY  : 
Carpenter    and    Joiner's    Work 

Jobbing    promptly    attended    to 

Advertisements 
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The  OTTAWA 
BRICK  MFG.  Co.,  Ltd. 

A.  W.  E.  HELLYER,  Managing  Director 
Phone   Queen    6345 

OFFICE  : 
CASTLE  BUILDING  ROOM  2 

OTTAWA,  ONT. 
ARE  YOU  GETTING  ELECTRIC 

SATISFACTION  ? 

IF  NOT,   WHY  NOT  TRY 

RIDEAU  Electric  Supplies 

LIMITED 

Bell  Troubles,  Wiring  Repairs,  Alterations 

and   Installations,  Fixtures,  Shades,  Etc. 

PHONE  R  926 

52  RIDEAU  ST.  OTTAWA,  ONT. 

Hall  &  Holcomb 


LIMITED 


Anthracite  and 
Bituminous  -  - 


COAL 


Phone  Queen  1 1 9  Yards  :  G.  T  RY.  and  C.  P.  RY. 

LAURENTIAN     BUILDING 


80  Elgin  Street 


Ott 


awa 


BATE    &    McMAHON 

Contractors  Connaught  Rifle  Range, 
South  March.  Ont. 


Central    Paving    Company 


CONTRACTORS 

See  our  work  around   the    hil 


ROBT.  HASTEY.  President      J.  A  ELLIS,  Vice-President 
/  Q.  971  (Office) 
=   I   R 


PHONES ; 


1038  (Yard  Office) 


HeadlOffice  :   26  SPARKS  STREET,  OTTAWA 


The  Independent  Coal  Co. 

83    BANK    ST.,    OTTAWA 

Dealers    in    all    grades    of   Coal 

Lehigh,  Scranton    and    Lackawana    White  Ash 

and  Plymouth  Red  Ash 

Also    Cannel    Steam    and    Smithing    Coal 


PLACE    YOUR    ACCIDENT    AND 
SICKNESS  INSURANCE  WITH 

The  Dominion  of  Canada 

GuafanteeUccidenllosurance 

COMPANY 

COURTNEY     &     SEARS 

GENERAL     AGENTS 

Phone  Q  427  193  SPARKS   ST.,   OTTAWA 

T.  A.  Brownlee 

Dispensing    Chemist 

Cor.  Bank  and  Cooper  Sts. 
OTTAWA 

(   95/ 
PHONES   Q.  \   9S2 
(   4951 

PHONE    QUEEN    4077 

A.  G.  Acres  &  Co. 

REAL     ESTATE 

Insurance     and    Financial     Brokers 

Issuers  of    Marriage    Licenses 

201  Queen  St.  Ottawa,  Ont. 
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PHONE  BEACH  8 

Will.    Williamson 

Building    Contractor 

137-143   Woodbine    Ave. 

TORONTO 

Estimates  Given                  Jobbing  Promptly  Attended  To 

Office,  Dock  and  Planing  Mill                    t,1o„i,„„«  m.;„  ai9 
Esplanade  (Foot  of  Berkeley  St.)     Telephone  Main  812 

REID    &,    CO. 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  in 

Lumber,    Lath,   Shingles,    Cedar    Posts,   Etc. 

Bills  in  Georgia  Pine,  Douglas  Fir,  Norway  and 

White  Pine,  Cut  to  Order  Any  Size. 

TORONTO,    Can. 

BROOKFED  BROS.,  Lmited 

Dealers   in 

Lumber    of    eveiy    description,    Shingles,     Lime, 
Hard  wall,    Plaster,    Utility   Wall   Board,   Cement, 

and  Builders'  Materials  of  all  kinds. 

Chimney    Crocks,     Drain     Pipes,     Fire    Bricks, 

File   Clay,    Doors,   Sashes,    Mouldings 

Brookfield's   Wharf,    Halifax,   N.S. 

PLUMBING,     HOT     WATER 
HEATING,    ROOFING, 

ELECTRIC    WIRING 
SATISFACTION    GUARANTEED 

Farquhar  Bros.  Limited 

Halifax,  N.S. 

GUILDFORD   &    SONS 

Impoiters  and  Dealers  in 

Steam     Packings,     Oils,     Waste,     Asbestos, 

Brass    and    Rubber    Goods    for 

Engineering    Supplies 

Agents  for  Jas.  Walker  &  Co.,  London,  Manu- 
facturers  "Lion"   packing. 

101  Upper  Water  St.,  Halifax,  N.S. 

ARTHUR    COX    &    CO. 

Boilermakers  and  Iron  Ship  Workers 

Manufacturers   of 

The   Storm   King    Anchor    and    Capstan 
65  Upper  Water  Street 

Halifax,  N.S. 

We  Handle— 

Oils,  Gasoline,  Greases,  and  Petroleuna  Products. 
Lumber  of  all  kinds,  Creosoted  Timber  and  Piling. 
Building  Supplies,  Cement,  Drain  Pipes,  Etc. 
Metal  Goods:— Lath,  Structural  Steel,  Grill,  Ceiling 
and  Siding,  Fire  Escapes,  Etc. 

Contracts  taken    for    Dredging,    Building 
Wharves,    Breakwaters,   Etc. 

Contractors     Limited 

F.  A.  GILLIS  &    CO.,  Agents 

Halifax,  N.S. 

W.  &  A.  MOIR 

Mechanical    Engineers    and    Machinists 

Manufacturers  of 

Marine    Steam    Engines,    Passenger   and    Freight 

Elevators,    Mill   and    Mining    Machinery 

Agents    for    Beldams    Patent    Pilot    Packings 

Dealers  in  Engineering  and   Mill  Supplies  of  all  kinds 

Machinery  Repairs  of  all  kinds  a  speciality 

210-220  Barrington  St.,  Halifax,  N.S. 

Advertisements 
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Teleplioiie  920  Queen 


Walter  Duvidson 
Samuel  Crooks 


Davidson  &  Crooks 

Founders,    Machinists,    Blacksmiths 

Stove   and    Furnace    ilej)airs,    Soot     Boxes,     Pipe 

Rings,    Ventilator   Bricks,    Castings    of  every 

description. 

16  and  18  Hamilton  Ave.,  Ottawa 

Weldon    J.    Graham 

Dispensing    Chemist 
90  Sparks  Street,     -    OTTAWA 


Phone  863 


and 

FOR 


Phone  8163 


Pure    Drugs    and    Quick    Service 

"Everything  for  the  Surveyor, 

Engineer  and  Architect" 


CE-R:WATr5s50N 


■J 


Tne  SIGH  of  excellemce 

OTTAWA  '— -^         WINNIPEG 

MONTREAL  TORONTO 

Head  Office:    45  BANK   STREET,  OTTAWA 

J.  &  T.  Ballantyne 


COAL 


42  Elgin  St. 

PHONE  1441 


OTTAWA 

CANADA 


GRAND'S  Wmm  SUPPLY 

Cor.  Bank  and  Wellington  Sts. 

Ottawa 

Teloj)hone  Queen  192. 

Selling  Agent  a  for 

Peerless  Carbon  Paper  and  Typewriter  Ribbons;  Roneo 
Duplieating  Machines;  Elliott  ArldressinK  Machines; 
Edison    Dictatinit    Machines;     General    Office   Supplies 

HANSONS 

1  00%  Pure  Wool  Socks  and  Mitts 

Ettablithed   1S7S 

HULL,       -       -       Que. 

Look    for    this     /'^\  ^^  TRADE 
Sta^p  on  Toe    ^pHMTj/^ 

The  Capital  Transfer 

274    Queen    Street 

OTTAWA 


Phone 


Queen  1972 


WILLIAM    LENNON,     Proprietor 
Establislied  1890  Phone,  114-1 

J.    R.    McLENNAN 

Plumbing,  Gas  Heating, 

Drainage 

240  Bank  Street,   -  Ottawa,  Ont. 

Should  you  have  any  work  in  our  line  we  respectfully  solicit 

a  share  of  your  patronage. 

EMtimatea  FurntMhed  on  AppHcation. 

Tenders  Called  for  Promptly  Responded  to. 

REPAIRING   DONE  IN   NEATEST  STYLE. 

LAVATORY  FITTINGS  AND  APPLIANCES, 
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Ontario  Soap  and   Oil   Co. 

Contractors   to 

Railways,  Government  and  Municipal  Plants 

Makers  of 

Lubricants,    Lard    Cutting    Compounds,    Linseed    Soaps, 

Metal  Polishes 

(Anti-Scale)     Boiler  Compound    (Anti-Pit) 

Marine  Valve  and  Engine  Oils.  Hot  Iron  Enamels 

74  Don  Esplanade,  Toronto,  Canada 


R.  C.  DANCY 

Contracting       Rlasterer 

Office,    1S3    Spadina   Road 
Yards,    75   Bloor    Street    West 
54   Yorkville  Avenue 

TOROIMTO,      CAIMA.DA 

Metal  Furring,  Lathing  and  Plastering 
of   every   description 

Phone,  HillcreMt^SSS 


FOR 

PURITY 

AND 

WHOLESOMENESS 

BUY 

GUNNS 

Pon-Honor     Food    Products 

Telephone    Main  2099 

The    John    Whitfield    Co. 

Engine  Builders  and   Machinists 

Packing   House   and    Abattoir    Machinery 
and  Supplies 

JOHN  WHITFIELD,    -    Manager 
1  76  Front  Street  East    -    Toronto 


PUBLISHERS    OF    THE 


Dominion    Law   Reports 
Canada    Supreme   Court 

Reports 
Ontario  Law  Reports 
Saskatchewan    Law   Re- 
ports 
Alberta  Law  Reports 


Canadian  Railwav  Cases 
Canadian  Criminal 

Cases 
Commercial      Law     Re- 
ports 
Canada  Law  Journal 
Canadian  Annual  Digest 


Sole  Agents: — English  Law  Reports  and  English 
Reports  Reprint. 

We  are  the  publishers  of  all  the  Standard  Canadian  Text  Books 

CANADA  LAW   BOOK  CO.,  LTD. 

32  Toronto  St.,  Toronto,  Ont. 


The  Season  of  Cheer — 

The  Merry  Season 

Soclean  is  in  the  brightening  up  business 
all  the  year  round.  It  brightens  up  dull 
carpets — preserves  them,  destroys  moths 
and  makes  sweeping  easy.  With  Soclean 
you  can  sweep  in  comfort — with._»ut  duat. 
Get  what  you  ask  for.  Refuse  the  "just 
as  good"  there  is  none  "just  as  good  as 
Soclean." 

Order  frtm  jroir  Grocer  or  Hardware  Dealer. 


SOCLEAN  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Stafford's    Inks 

MUCILAGES 
AND  PASTE 

are:    iviade:    in    Canada 

Catalogues  mailed  to  the  trade  on  request 

Canadian  Factory  and  Offices  at 

9,    11,    13    Davenport    Road,    Toronto 
5.  S.  Stafford's  Inks 


Plymouth  Rope 

THE    ROPE    YOU    CAN    TRUST 

Is  the  most  economical  Rope  made,  when 

once  used  is  always  wanted 

Independent   Cordage   Co.   Limited 

55  Colborne  Street     -     Toronto,  Ont. 
Canadian  Distributing  Agents 
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ADVERTISING  EXPERTS               CIRCULAR  LETTERS 

MAILING  LISTS                       MAILING   SERVICES 
PRESS  CLIPPINGS                           DIRECTORIES 

THE  .  . 

J.  F.  HARTZ  CO. 

LIMITED 

HEADQUARTERS    FOR 

Elastic   Hosiery,  Trusses, 
Abdominal    Supporters 

406-408  Yonge  St.,  Toronto 

Interlake  Tissue  Mills 

LIMITED 
MERRITTON,     ONT. 

Manufacturers    of    Extra    Quality    Paper    Towels,    Crepe 

Napkins,  Plain  and  Crepe  Toilet  Papers,  Bread  and  Bottle 

Wrap,  White    and    Coloured  Tissues,  Fruit    Wrap,  Plain 

Fruit  Wrap  and  Light  Weight  Kraft  Wrappings 

SALES    OFFICE  : 

319  Telephone  Bldg.,  Toronto 

Might  Directories,  Ltd. 

OTTAWA                      .-.          TORONTO 

Fl  FCTION  CAMPAIGNS  GIVEN  SPECIAL  ATTENTION 
Write  us  regarding  jrour  needs 

For  SIGNAL  LANTERNS 
RAIN  GUAGES 

and    any    special    sheet    metal    apparatus 
SEND     TO 

WHITE  &  THOMAS,  TORONTO 

ONT. 

Wanted  to  Purchase 

Government    Documents    and  Statutes  of  any    Canadian 
Legislature  prior  to  1870  and  all  such  of  recently  organized 
Legislatures. 

We  have  for  sale.  Government  Documents  and  Statutes, 
Constitutional  Works  and  all  Law  Books  useful  in  Canada. 

The  CARSWELL  Co.,  Ltd. 

19    Duncan    St.,  Toronto,     Canada 

Victoria  Paper  &  Twine 

Company,  Limited 

Wholesale   Paper  Merchants 

Importers 

Paper  &  Paper  Specialty  Manufacturers 

Toronto       and       Montreal 

Temiskaming  and  Northern  Ontario 

RAILWAY 

(Ontario    Government    Railway) 
SIR    JAMES    P.     WHITNEY,    Premier 

Toronto,  Montreal,  through  Sleeping  and  Dining  Cars  to 
Timagami,  Cobalt,  Englehart,  Elk  Lake,  Porcupine,  Cochrane, 
traversing  the  far  famed  Timagami  Lake8--the  Sportsmen's 
Paradise. 

Through  the  silver  and  gold  fields  producing  over  one- 
third  of  the  world's  product.     Through  the  great  clay  belt — 
20,000,000  acres  of  rich  agricultural  lands  await  the  settler. 

For  full  information,  pamphlets,  time  tables,  etc.,  apply — 
Geo.  W.  Lee,               A.  J.   Parr,                Fred'k  Dane, 

Genl.  Agent               G.  F.  &  P.  A.           Land  Comissioner, 
North  Bay.  Ont.          North  Bay,  Ont.      Toronto,  Ont. 

DAY  SIGN  CO. 

1 49  Victoria  St. 

TORONIO 

SIGNS    OF    EVERY    DESCRIPTION 
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P.O.   Box   No.   287 


Phone  No.  92 


Kingston  &  Kinch 

MACHINISTS 

AND  SHEET  IRON  WORKERS 

Brass  and  Iron  Castings         Machinery  and  Boiler 
Repairing        -        -        Marine  Work  a   Specialty 


PRESCOTT 


ONTARIO 


C.  Donoghue 

Flour,  Feed,    Grain, 
Seeds,     Etc. 

Kingston,      -      Ont. 


A.  Stuart  Campbell,  B.Sc,  D.L.S.,  O.L.S. 

a.  m.  can.  soc.  c.  e. 

Geo.  Clark  Wright,  B.Sc,  C.E. 

a.  m.  can.  soc.  c.  e. 

Campbell  &  Wright 

CIVIL  ENGINEERS 

LAND  SURVEYORS 

ENGINEERING  CONTRACTORS 

168  PRINCESS  ST.         KINGSTON,  ONT. 

PHONE  2S6 


S.  GREEN 


WHOLESALE     BUTCHER 


74    BROCK    STREET 

KINGSTON,    ONT. 


J.  S.  THOM,  President     M.  J.  HACKETT.  Vice-President 
W.  J.  HACKETT,  Treasurer  and  Manager 

Quebec  Transportation 

Forwarding  Company,  Limited 

Gulf,   Lake.   River  and  General   Forwarders 
Telephone  380,   Private  300 

Head  Office  :   26  St.  James  St.,  QUEBEC 


TIGER  BRAND 

UNION    AND    TWO-PIECE    SUITS 

The  Gait  Knitting  Co.  Limited 


GALT, 


ONT. 


Office  Phone,  528 


Private  Phones,  437  and  49 


The  Donnelly  Salvage  &  Wrecking  Co. 

KINGSTON,  ONTARIO  Limited 

TUGS,  LIGHTERS,   DIVERS,  STEAM    PUMPS,   ETC. 
Supplied    on    Shortest    Notice 

700  ton  Lighter,  with  McMyler  clam  shell  Derrick. 

Tug  "Saginaw"  has  two  100-ton  Pulling  Machines,  with 
4.000  feet  of  1  5-inch  Steel  Cable,  and  two  3-ton  anchors 
always  ready  tor  work. 

Powerful  light  draft  Steamer  "Donnelly"  with  complete 
wrecking  outfit  on  board  ready  at  all  times. 

JOHN   DONNELLY,  Pres.  and  Gen.  Mgr. 


QUEBEC,     MONTREAL,    and 

J.   BURSTALL   &   CO.,    LTD. 

57  Gracechurch  St.,  E.G.  LONDON 

Cable    Addresses  : 

•BURSTALL,"  QUEBEC      "KIRKELLA,"  LONDON 

J.  BURSTALL  &  CO. 

(Firm  Established  in   1836) 

Timber  and  Lumber  Merchants 
QUEBEC 
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PHONE  712 

P.  J.  Powers  Co. 

BOILER     MAKERS          LIMITED 

Steam   Boilers,    Marine   and   Stationary,  Structural   Steel, 

Dredge    Dippers    and    Steel    Flumes    Supplied    to    Order 

Steel  Beams  Supplied  from  Stock  at  Lowest  Prices 

VULCAN     BOILER    WORKS 

432  Wellington  St.,  OTTAWA,  Ont. 

R.  WRIGHT.  President      ::     J.  C.  WRIGHT,  Sec-Treas, 

Hull  Cement  &  Lime  Works 

Established   1837 

WRIGHT  &  CO. 

Incorporated   1905 

Agents  for  THE  LAURENTIAN  STONE  CO.,  Limited 
THE  HULL  WALL  PLASTER  CO. 

Head  Office  and  Works  :  HULL,  Que.    Phone  444 

Ottawa  Branch  :    147  Catherine  Street  (West  of   Bank  St.) 

Phone  1654 

Barrett   Bros. 

COAL  and  WOOD 

LUMBER  and  BUILDING  SUPPLIES 
OTTAWA,     -      ONT. 

Phone  Queen   860  and   598 

PHONE    QUEEN    7 

HieAJiULTCOMPimUinited 

WHOLESALE 
BOOTS,  SHOES  AND  RUBBERS 
OIL  TAN  PACKS,  FELT  GOODS 
::             ::            ETC.             ::             :: 

OTTAWA,              -             ONT. 

"YVE    invite    correspondence     from 
investors    desiring    offerings    of 
conservative     Canadian      Municipal 
Debentures  to  yield  from 

5%  to  6% 

Wood,  Gundy  &  Co. 

C.P.R.  Building,  Toronto 

J.  H.  BROWN 

SHEET  METAL  WORK 

IN  ALL  ITS  BRANCHES 

REPAIRS    PROMPTLY    ATTENDED    TO 

Agent    for    LACKAWANA    FURNACES 

PHONE  QUEEN    5514 

794  SOMERSET   ST.       -       OTTAWA 

John  0'  loole 

General  Contractor 

Railways,    Canals,     and    Power    Plants 
CONCRETE    WORK    a    Specialty 

67  College  Ave.  -  Ottaw^a 

CUNNINGHAM  &  SON 

MACHINISTS  and  MANUFACTURERS  of 

Cast  and  Wrought  Iron  Work 

OF     ALL     KINDS 
SPECIAL  ATTENTION   TO    MARINE 
BOILER    AND    SHEET    IRON    WORK 

PATTERNS  &  CASTINGS  MADE  ON  SHORT  NOTICE 
Repair  Work  Promptly   Done          ::          Telephone  329 

ST.  CATHARINES,                          ONT. 
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HARRISON  &  CO. 

Importers   and   Manufacturers   of 

Drawing    and     Surveying     Instruments 

53  Metcalfe  Street 

Dominion  Square      -      MONTREAL 


MONTREAL    STENCIL    WORKS 

Stencils,  Steel,  Brass  and  Rubber  Stamps,  Brass  Signs,  Numbering  Machines,  Check  Protectors, 
Time  Stamps,  Notary  and  Corporation  Seals,  Time  and  Baggage  Checks,  &c.,  &c.,  &c. 

221-223     McGILL     STREET  -  -  _        MONTREAL 

Phone  Main  1434. 

Wholesale    and    Retail 

CANTIN    &    BRO.    Reg'd 

General  Grocers  and  Commission  Merchants 
Branch  at  Montcaim  Ville,  P.Q.  QUEBEC 

ALWAYS     USE 

BELDINGS  or  CORTICELLI  SPOOL  SILKS 

BEST     IN     THE     WORLD 

BELDING  PAUL  CORTICELLI  LIMITED      -      Montreal 


vNi 


'  I  ";>-if«-;y. 


The  Old  Reliable 


DRTHOMAS 

ECLECTRIC 


1^ 


SAFE.  AND    SURI 


FOR  EXTERNAL  AND  INTERNAL  PAIN 
2^5  C;ENT3^BQl"l^t^^ 
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The  N.  L.  PIPER 

Railway  Supply  Co.,  Limited 

TORONTO 
LAMPS    AND    SIGNALS 

Machon  Sealing  Wax  Co. 

47  St,  James  Ave, 
Toronto 

D.  G.  Gilmour  &  Co. 

Wholesale    Lumber 

Head  Office  : 

126  Sparks  St.,  OTTAWA 

MILLS    AT    KAZUBAZUA 

Fred  G.  Roberts  &  Co. 

DECORATORS 
106    Wells  Street,  Toronto,    Ont. 

Nights,  Sundays  and   Holidays 

Phone,   Hillerest  1493  Arthur  F.  Hetherington, 

Coll.     -     1646  Mgr. 

Make    a  sperialty  of  all   kinds  of  interior  and  exterior 

Painting,  Decorating,  Graining, 

Tinting  and  Glazing 


President.  H.  McDONALD  I     Telephone  Rideau  576 

Vice-President,  W.  H.  DWYER    I     Night  Phone    "      577 

Managing   Director,    N.    DUNNING 

Thellfcliitectufal  Metal  Co.  Limited 

ART     CORNICE     WORKS 

OTTAWA,  -  -  ONT. 

Wholesale    Manufacturers    and    Contractors    of 

Architectural  Sheet    Metal    Building    Materials 

Fireproof    Doors.    Windows,    Steel    Shingles,    Kalameined 

Drawn  Work    in  Bronze,  Copper,  Aluminum 

or  Kalameined   Iron 

Office  and  Works:  VaughnSt.,NEW  EDINBURGH 

Geo.  W.  Reed  &  Co. 

LIMITED 

Contractors   for  Roofing, 

Paving,  and  Sheet  Metal 

Work   of   all    kinds    -    - 

ROOFING    AND     PAVING     SUPPLIES 

37  St.  Antoine  St.,  MONTREAL 


J.  H.  McCOMB,  Limited 

Manufacturers  of 

"Dominion"  Tarred    Felt         "Shield"  Ready 

Roofing,  2  and  3  ply         "Good   Luck"   and 

"Black  Cat"  Rubber  Roofings,  1,  2  and  3  ply 

SHEATHINGS 


'Black  Cat"  ^ 
'Good  Luck"  ]- 
'Shield"  J 


Brands 


Coal  Tar,  RooAng 
Pitch  and  Asphalt 
Cement. 


Office  :   97  SHANNON  STREET,  MONTREAL 


Alexander  Gibb 

St.  Nicholas  Building 

MONTREAL 


Brass,  Copper,    Chain,    Iron,   Steel,  Tool  Sleel, 

Drills,  Firebricks,  Wheelbarrows,  Scrapers, 

Wood  Handles,  Etc. 
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WARM   DAYS            :-:            COOL  NIGHTS 

OCEAN 

Nova  Scotia 

New  Brunswick 

Prince  Edward  Island 

Quebec 

are  described  in  a  beautifully 
illustrated  book  of  300  pages 

RIVER 

Boating 

Bathing 

Yachting 

Fishing 

Tennis 

Golf 

Every 

Summer 

Enjoyment 

LAKE 

STREAM 

''Sur 

ntner   Provinces   by   the   , 

Sea" 

BRAS    D'OR    LAKES 

"An  imprisoned  sea  dividing  an  island  in  twain." 

CAPE    BREl'ON 

A  Glorious  Summer  Country  famed  for  Sea  Trout,  Sword  Fish, 

Tuna,  Deep  Sea  Fishing. 

Write  for  "Summer  Provinces  by  the  Sea "  enclosing   1 5  cents  in  stamps. 

"BRAS   D'OR   LAKES"    FOLDER   FREE 

H.   H.   MELANSON,    General  Passenger  Agent, 

Canadian  Government  Railways,  Moncton,  N.B. 

Advertiskments 
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THE  PRESTO  HEATER 

Is  the  Best  Water  Heater 
Known  on  the  Market 


UJ1  m     m     Lu      uj      uj     m    uj  nu' 


TUl    UI 03 or- 


It  defies  all  competition  and  cannot 
be  equalled  for  heating  buildings 
with  hot  water  or  used  for  heating 
water  for  domestic  purpose. 

The  undersigned  guarantees  a  mini- 
mum saving  of  25  per  cent,   in  fuel 
^^      consumed  over  and  above  any  other 
system  in  existence. 


For  further  information,  apply 


Harris  Construction  Company 

>  ..... 


MONTREAL 


Limited 
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International  Marine  Signal  Company,  Limited 


Ottawa,  Canada 
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Canadian  Stewart  Company 

LIMITED 

CONTRACTORS 


Office  Buildings 
Railway  Buildings 


Grain  Elevators 


Heavy  Masonry 
Reinforced  Concrete 


Manufacturing  Plants        Dredging 


Dock  Work,  Etc. 


Eastern    Townships    Bank    Building 

MONTREAL,    P.Q. 
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International  Mail 
Equipment  Co.,  Limited 


Manufacturers    of 


Rural  Mail  Delivery 
Combined  Letter 


anc 


Parcel    Post     Boxes 

133  to  157  Dufferin  Street 

Toronto,  Canada 
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The  Lincoln  Paper  Mills  Co. 

LIMITED 

MERRITTON,  /.  ONTARIO 


Manufacturers  of  all  kinds  of 

WRAPPING     PAPER 


SPECIALTIES 

ROPE   ENVELOPE  JUTE   TAG 

JUTE    ENVELOPE 
MANILLA    ENVELOPE 
FLOUR    SACKS 
CHARCOAL    SACKS 


MANILLA   TAG 
RIBBED    HOSIERY 
CEMENT    SACKS 
COAL    SACKS 


HEAD    OFFICE 
AND   MILLS  : 


MERRITTON,  ONTARIO 

BRANCHES  :  TORONTO,  ONT.,  WINNIPEG,  MAN. 
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GALENA    OILS 

HAVE    NO    EQUAL    IN 

Quality,  Efficiency  and  Economy 

Sole  Manufacturers  of 

Celebrated  Galena  Coach, 
Engine  and  Car  Oils 

Lubrication  on  a  Guaranteed  Basis 


Electric    Railway    Lubrication    a    Specialty 


PERFECT    VALVE    AND    SIGNAL    OILS 

Galena  Railway   Safety   Oil — Made   especiallj-   for   use   in  headlights, 
marker  and  classification  lamps. 

Galena  Long  Time  Burner  Oil — For  use  in  switch  and  semaphore 
lamps  and  all  lamps  for  long  time  burning,  avoiding  smoked  and 
cracked   chimneys   and   crusted   wicks. 

Tests  and  Correspondence  Solicited 


GALENA   SIGNAL   OIL   COMPANY 

FRANKLIN,     PENNSYLVANIA 
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GENERAL  RAILWAY  SIGNAL  COMPANY 

OF  CANADA  LIMITED 


Office  and  Works 

LACHINE,  QUE. 


706  Notre  Dame  Investment  Bldg. 

WINNIPEG,  MAN. 


MANUFACTURERS    OF 


Electric  and   Mechanical   Inter- 
locking, Automatic  Block  Signals 

Telephone  Selectors 

Train  Order  Signals 


The     Only     Canadian     Signal     Company     Actually 
Manufacturing     in     Canada 
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CADWELL    SAND   &   GRAVEL   CO.   Limited 

LAKE    SAND    AND    GRAVEL 
Builders'    Supplies 

XA/IINDSOR,  Ont. 


King  Street,  West. 

Toronto 


ByA^m^ntof   AFTERNOON^ENING  and  RECEPTION  By^^rant 

VSXOiX/l^p.  TOt  Prince  OF  WALES 


Her  Excellency 

THECOU^fnSS0FABERDE£N 


\AI&    Buy    All     Sorts    of 

WASTE     PAPER 

E.    PULLAN,    490    Adelaide    W.,    Toront 

WRITE     FOR     PARTICULARS 


CORONA 

1, 


TYPEWRITER. 

For  Private  Houses   and  Travellers 

Weighs  only  6  lbs. 

M.  G.  BRISTOW 

63  Metcalfe   St. 

Sole  Agent  OTTAWA 


The  Berlin  Interior  Hardwood  Go. 

BERLIN,      -      Ont. 

Manufacturer*    of 

Bank,  Office  and   Store   Fixtures 

Church    and   Lodge    Furniture 

Opera    Chairs   and    Commercial   Furniture 

in  General 


DOON  TWINES  LTD, 

DOON,  Ont.,  Can. 

Manufacturers  of  all   kinda  of 

Twines    and    Cordage 

Broom,  Whisk  and  Mattress  Twines  a  Specialty 
Write  for  Prices 
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Dominion    Coal    Company 

LIMITED 

''DOMINION'*    and   SPRINGHILL" 
Steam    and    Gas    Coals 


Collieries  in  Cape  Breton  and   Cumberland   Counties, 

Nova   Scotia 


General    Sales    Office 

112    ST.   JAMES   STREET 

MONTREAL 


Dominion  Iron  &  Steel  Company,  Limited 

Head  Office  and  Works    -     SYDNEY,  NOVA  SCOTIA 

Basic   Open   Hearth   Steel  Rails 
Foundry  Pig  Iron  Basic  Pig  Iron 

Axle  Billets  Re-rolling  Billets 

Concrete   Reinforcement   Bars 
Bar   Steel  Angles,  Channels,  etc.,  etc. 
Wire  Rods,   Galvanized  Wire,  Barbed  Wire,   Wire  Nails, 
Plain    Wire,  etc.,  etc. 

Sales  Offices 

Sydney,  N.S.         Montreal,  Que.         Toronto,  Ont. 


Advertisemknts 
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J.  M.  YOUNG, 

President 


J.  SPENCER  TURNER  COMPANY 
Sole  Selling  Agent 


W.  S.  BURRILL. 

Sec'y-Trea«. 


Imperial    Cotton    Company   Limited 


Manufacturers 
of 


COTTOII 
DUCK 


HAMILTON,  CANADA 


The  Globe  Indemnity  Company  of  Canada 


formerly 


I 


The   Canadian    Railway    Accident    Insurance   Co. 

112    St.    James    Street,    Montreal,    Canada 

Issues    all    Classes    of 

Personal  Accident  Insurance  Health  Insurance  Burglary  Insurance 

Guarantee  Insurance  Automobile  Liability  Insurance 

Elevator  Liability  Insurance  Teams  Liability  Insurance 

Employers'  Liability  Insurance  Workmen' s  Compensation  Insurance 

All  Rates  as  Low  as  are  Consistent  with  Safety. 
All   Policies   Guaranteed   by   the   Liverpool   &    London   &   Globe   Insurance    Company   Limited 

J.  Gardner  Thompson,  President         John  Emo,  Gen.  Manager  &  Secretary 
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BAWDEN 
PUMPS 


PUMPS    FOR    ALL    PURPOSES 


Unequalled    For 

Simplicity   and   Service 

Cannot  8hort  Stroke. 

Never  Need  Adjusting. 

Use  Less  Steam. 

Cannot  Get  Air  Bound. 

No  Outside  Rods. 

No  Springs,  Tappets,  Internal 

Tubes,  or   Packing  Glands 

in  Steam  End. 
All  Parts  Made  on  Jigs  and 

Carefully  Machined. 

Most   Efficient   and   Economical 
—  THE  — 

Bawden  Machine  Co. 

Limited 
Toronto         -         Canada 


Norton  Griffiths  &  Co.,  Limited 

(Incorporated  under  the  Laws  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada) 


Public  Works   Contractors  and    Engineers 
Harbours,  Docks,  Railways,  Canals  and  Power  Scheme 


MONTREAL,    308    Dominion   Express    Building,    St.  James  Street 

NEW   YORK  -  -  45-47  Wall  Street 

LONDON,    England         -  8  Central  Buildings,  Westminster 

Australia,   Africa,   South  America,   India   and   Egypt 
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THOS.  CROCKETT  H.  J.  THARLE 

RIV-DE-LOUP,  P.Q.  OTTAWA 


CROCKEH  &  THARLE 


GENERAL 
CONTRACTORS 


OTTAWA         -         Ontario 
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Toronto,  Hamilton  &  Buffalo  Railway  Company 

SCENIC    ROUTE 


Seven  through  trains  daily  in  each  direction,  between  Toronto, 
Hamilton  and  Buffalo. 

Parlor  Cars  on  all  trains. 

Dining  Cars,  Club  Car  and  Pullman  Sleeping  Cars  on  con- 
venient trains. 

Electric  Block  Signals  assuring  the  greatest  measure  of  safety. 


F.  F.  BACKUS  G.  C.  MARTIN 

General  Traffic  Manager  General   Passenger  Agent 

HAMILTON,  Ontario  HAMILTON,  Ontario 


HENDRIE    & 

Cartage  Agents  for  1 

Toronto,    Hamilton, 
Chaths 

Head  Office 

WILLIAM  HENDRIE 

PRESIDENT 

COMPANY, 

he  Grand  Trunk  Railway, 

Limited 

of  Canada 

Catharines, 

If  Ontario 
T.   M.    POULTER 

SECRETARY 

-  AGENCIES  

West  Toronto,    St. 
im   and    St.   Thomas 

HAMILTON 
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The    Maritime    Dredging 
&  Construction  Co.,  Limited 

ST.  JOHN.  N.B. 
Engineers    and    Contractors 

MANNING    W.   DOHERTY,    Manager 


JOHN   J.    LYONS 


General     Contractor 
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To  think  clearly — To  act  with  Precision 
Indoor  Workers  must  have  an 
Abundance  of  Pure  Air 


-To  work  with  Dispatch — 


"Sirocco"  ht-aily  installed  in  Public 
Comfort  Station. 


MULTI-BLADE 

VENTILATING    FANS 

AND   BLOWERS 

Bring  Fresh  Outdoor  Air  In. 
Drive  Vitiated  Indoor  Air 
Out,     There's  a  size  for  every 


ventilating  need  from  the  smallest  toilet  room  to  the  largest  public,  office, 
industrial  or  educational  building. 

We  offer  our  clients  aervice;  which  means  expert  advice  on  the  selection  and 
proper  application  of  The  Sirocco  Fan  and  Blower  System.  The  most  efficient 
commercial  fan  manufactured.      Let  us  tender  on  your  next  requirements. 


Another  form  of  ventilation  adapted 
to  top  s€tsh  of  window  transoms  or 
end  of  skylights.  The  Ventura 
Reversible  Electric  Fan.  , 


C 


ANADIAN 


ig^V^UMT 


G 


OMPANY 


LIMITED 


WINDSOR ,      ONTARIO. 


BARTLETT  McLENNAN 
President 


W.   CRAWFORD 
"Secretary 

Cable  Address  :  "MOTRANSCO"  MONTREAL 


L.  L.  HENDERSON 
General  Manager 


Montreal  Transportation  Company 

LIMITED 

14  Place  Royale,  -  MONTREAL 


Grain  and  General  Forwarders 


Between  Head  of   Great  Lakes  and  Gulf  of   St.  Lawrence 
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Every 

Traveller 

Should 

Carry 

His 

Funds 

In 

Dominion 

Express 

Travellers 

Cheques 

DOMINION  EXPRESS 
TRAVELLERS  CHEQUES 

ARE    SELF    IDENTIFYING 

Are  Payable  in  All  Parts  of  the  World  by  Express  Companies, 

Railway  and  Steamship  Companies,   Banks,   Storekeepers, 

and   Hotels,  and  they 

GUARANTEE    YOU    AGAINST    LOSS 

and  Cost  but 

50    cents,    per    $100.00 

Ask  our  Agent    about  them  or   write  to 
GEO.     PARKER,    Agent                                  Superintendent 

Money  Order  Department 
Corner  Sparks  and  Elgin  Sts.      or        Do^j^i^n  Express  Co. 

OTTAWA                                        TORONTO 

C.  E.  DEAKIN 


GENERAL  CONTRACTOR 


41  Mayor  St. 


MONTREAL,  P.Q. 


Telephone  Uptown  7171,  Private  Branch  Exchange 
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My  Daughter's  Birthday 


AFELY  stowed  away  in  my  strong  box  at  home,  along  with  other  valuable  docu- 
ments, is  a  paper  of  peculiar  interest  to  me — one  the  thought  of  which  affords  me 
more  genuine  pleasure  than  other  documents  of  far  greater  pecuniary  value.  With 
this  paper  is  an  unsealed  envelope  containing  a  letter  addressed  to  my  little 
daughter. 

^  Do  you  know  how  to  touch  a  father's  heart  ?  Speak  to  him  of  that  which  pertains  to 
the  welfare  and  happiness  of  his  daughter.  His  boys  he  loves,  admires,  rejoices  in;  but 
they  are  men.  able  like  himself  to  battle  with  the  world,  permitted  like  himself  to  shape  their 
own  destiny,  to  carve  their  own  destiny,  to  carve  their  own  way  to  fortune. 

^  His  little  daughter  is  the  apple  of  his  eye.  the  object  upon  which  is  centered  the  very 
essence  of  his  affections.  Her  helplessness  appeals  to  him.  Her  loving  faith  in  his  truth  and 
sincerity,  her  trustful  reliance  upon  his  guidance  and  protection — do  you  know  that,  surpass- 
ing all  other  passions  in  its  unmeasured  heights  and  depths,  is  the  love  of  a  father  for  his 
daughter  ? 

^  He  knows  that,  in  the  course  of  nature,  he  must  leave  her  shortly.  He  knows,  too, 
that  she  will  never  forget  him — that  she  will  revere  his  memory  always  while  she  lives;  and 
yet  other  interests  are  bound  to  arise — new  ties  to  be  created.  The  little  girl  grows  to 
womanhood — is  a  wife,  a  mother;  and  lapse  of  time,  though  it  blot  not  out  remembrance, 
obscures  as  in  a  mist  the  personality  of  the  loved  one  who  is  gone.  Oh,  to  keep  alive,  to 
awaken  again  as  by  one's  bodily  presence,   the  affections  that  slumber! 

fl  I  think  of  my  little  daughter  every  day  and  every  hour.  It  is  my  delight  to  say  some- 
thing, to  do  something  to  give  her  pleasure,  and,  olten  far  from  home,  to  send  her  some 
little  token  of  tenderness  that  will  remind  her  of  her  father.  Full  well  she  knows  that  I 
shall  remember  her  when  her  next  birthday  comes  around.  Do  I  not  know  that  her  heart 
would  break  were  I  to  forget  her  on  that  one  day  of  all  days  peculiarly  her  own  ?  Not  for 
the  loss  of  the  trivial  present,  but  because  of  the  waning  love  and  the  declining  affection 
that  neglect  would  imply. 

^  There  will  come  a  birthday  when  the  hand  that  was  wont  to  bestow  the  gift  of  love 
is  pulseless,  when  the  lips  that  were  wont  to  speak  the  words  of  tenderness  are  silent.  On 
that  day,  when  desolation  holds  peculiar  sway  in  her  heart  because  of  the  chair  that,  for  the 
first  time,  is  vacant  never  to  be  occupied  again — on  that  day,  the  letter  now  lying  in  the 
strong  box  will  be  sealed  and  given  to  her.  It  will  convey  her  father's  anniversary  greetings 
as  old,  and  will  inclose  a  birthday  present  in  the  form  of  a  draft  for  three  hundred  dollars 
drawn  by  The  Mutual  Life   Insurance  Company,  of  New  York. 

^  And  with  every  yearly  return  of  that  day,  so  long  as  she  lives,  will  come  a  similar  check 
— not  a  large  amount,  but  meaning  more  to  her  than  many  times  the  sum  from  another 
source.  And  when  she  is  an  old  woman  and  I  have  been  in  my  grave  for  forty  years,  with 
every  birthday  anniversary  will  come  her  father's  accustomed  present,  conveyed  to  her  by  one 
of  the  strongest  financial  institutions  in  the  world,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  life 
insurance  policy  now  lying  in  the  strong  box  at  home. 

For  further  information  as  to  this  form  of  bequest,  address — George  T,  Dexter,  Second 
Vice-President,  The  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  of  New  York,  34  Nassau  Street,  New 
York. 
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PRESTON  CAR  AND  COACH  COMPANY,  LIMITED 

PRESTON             -             ONTARIO 

Builders   of    Baggage,    Express    First   and   Second   Class    Day   Coaches, 
Diners   and    Sleepers,    and   City   and    Interburban    Electric   Cars 

SPECIFY 
GURNEY- OXFORD 

HOT  WATER  BOILERS 

AND  RADIATORS 

for  the  heating  of  your  new  residence. 

The  Gurney 'Oxford  is  the  only  boiler  equipped  with  the 
"  Eeonomizer,"  a  patented  con  trolling  device  which  is  effecting  a 
dally  saving  of  many  tons  of  coal  for  the  thousands  of  Gurney- 
Oxford    users. 

The  Garney^Oxford  is  the  only  hot  water  boiler  to  incorporate 
any  radical  advance  in  grate  bar  construction  during  the  past  twenty- 
fiv<;  yeara. 

The  Gurney   Oxford  is    the    only    Canadian    Hot    Wat^T    Doilor 

built    with    double    push    nipple    connections,    doing    absolutely    uway 
with    leaky    KJiskets. 

Fat  your  take — mend  for  our  Booklet  ** Heating  The  Home," 
it  will  help  you  decide  the  boiler  queMtion 

The  Gurney  Foundry  Co.,  Limited 

TORONTO 
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See  that — 

"MADE  IN  CANADA"  PAPERS 

are   used   in  any   Printing   that   you   control 

The  Following  are  Some  "  Made  in   Canada "  Brands,  ail  the  Best  of  Their  Kind 

Art  Book  (tints)        Photo  Book        Satin  Book 
Burmese  Bond  -         -  Canada  Bond 

COLORED    PAPERS    OF   ALL    KINDS    A    SPECIALTY 

Cw^o^  P/\PER  Co. 

LIMITED 

MONTREAL  TORONTO  WINDSOR  MILLS,  P.Q. 


TRADE    iWn'i^Sil    MARK 


R.  GORDON  STEWART,  President  E.  A.  LARMONTH,  Secy-Treas. 


The   Dominion  Dredging   Co, 


LIMITED 


Head    Office 


46    Elgin    Street 
OTTAWA,       -       -       Ont, 
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The  Burrow,  Stewart  &  Milne  Co.'s 
new  PARCEL  POST  SCALE 

is  n<?at  and  compact — tho  cast  iron  base  nifaMurinR  8  x  12 
inche?,  and  the  length  of  wcalo  over  all,  21  inches.  Capacity 
loz.  to  24  lbs. 

Tho  scale  is  substantial,  well  constructed  and  well 
finishedt  either  in  blark  and  gold,  or  red  and  gold. 

The  scale  is  accurate  and  absolutely  reliable,  and 
each  scale  is  inspected  andstaniped  by  Government  Inspector. 

The  scale  can  be  supplied  either  with  enameled  steel 
pan,  lOj  X  12  inches,  as  shown  here,  or  with  round  cast  iron 
weigh  plate,  10  inches  in  diameter. 

THE  BURROW,  STEWART  &  MILNE  CO.,  limited 

HAMILTON,     ONT 


J.  J.  FALLON 


V.  L.  FALLON 


T.  D.  FALLON 


FALLON    BROTHERS 

Contractors  for  Dredging  and  Other  Public  Works 

Estimates  CheerfuUy  Given  on  all  kinds  of  Cement  Work  CORNWALL,    ONT. 

Contractors  for   Kingston  Harbour   Improvements 


ESTABLISHED     1861 


INCOBFORATED    1900 


LA    CIE    PONTBRIAND    ltee 

SOREL,    P.Q. 

Engineers,     Founders,    Machinists    and    Ship     Builders 


Clare  &  Brockest,  Limited 

WESTERN     AGENTS 
CLARE  BROS.  &  CO.,  Limited      -      -       -^RESTON 
METAL  SHINGLE  &  SIDING  CO.,   Limited/     Oni. 


Stoves,  Ranges,  Hot  Water  Boilers,  Hot  Air  Fur- 
naces, Registers,  Radiators,  Hollow-Ware,  Etc. 

Patent  Safe  Lock  Shingles,  Steel  Sidings,  Flat 
Roofing,  Embossed  Steel  Ceilings,  Eavetroughing 
and  Conductor  Pipe,  Etc. 


Calgary 


WINNIPEG 


Edmonton 


A.  G.   MARSHALL 

CONTRACTOR 

BUILDER 

APPRAISER 

217  Booth  Building    -    OTTAWA 
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THE  BRYANT  PRESS 


LIMITED 


Telephone  Main  2377 


A.  MACOOMB,  Manager 


General  Printing  and  Bookbinding 

144    to     148    George     Street 


TORONTO, 


CANADA 


The  Salyerds  Manufacturing  Go. 

Limited 

Manufacturers  of 

High   Grade  Hockey  Sticks 

Brushes  and  Wooden  Novelties 

PRESTON,       -         Canada 


The  Canadian  Office  and  School 
Furniture  Co.,  Limited 

PRESTON,       -       -      Ont. 

Manufacturers    of    Commercial    Furniture, 

School  Desks,    Opera    Chairs,    and   Interior 

Hardwood    Fittings     generally. 


The  Lang  Tanning  Company,  Limited 

Berlin,   Canada 


Tanners  of  Harness,  Bridle,  and  Saddle  Leathers 
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J.   E.  JOHNSTON                     JAMES   HUNTER 
J.   T.   CRAWFORD 

Jotinslon,  Huntef  &  Cfawfofd 

MANUFACTURERS    OF 
AND     DEALERS     IN 

Hardwood,   Pine   and   Hemlock  Lumber, 
Ties,  Posts,  Lath  and  Shingles 

WIARTON,        :;        ONTARIO 

W  ARTON  MAR  HE  RA  LWAY  CO. 

WIARTON.    ONT. 

Caulking  and  Re-building  given 
Special  Attention 

Handle  all  Boats  not  exceeding 
120  feet  and  12  feet  draft 

D.  G.  DOBSON,  Manager     -     -     Office  Phone,   163 
Residence  Phone,   149 

The  Georgian  Bay 
Shipbuilding  &  Wrecking  Co. 

YACHTS,  TUGS,  DUMP-SCOWS,  AND  REPAIR 

WORK  A  SPECIALTY 
.ALL   KINDS   OF    WRECKING    AND    DIVING 

MIDLAND,           -           -           ONT. 

SAUNDERS,  McM  LLAN  k  CO, 

(Formerly  Fort  Garry  Lumber   Co.) 

CONTRACTORS 

738   SOMERSET   BUILDING 

WINNIPEG,  MAN. 

F.   W.    BRYAN,    President 

Wm.    T.    HERRINGTON,   Secy.-Treas. 
THE.  . 

BniliNMIlNUFIiCTURIIGCo.Ltd, 

GENERAL   CONTRACTORS 

Manufacturers   of    Lumber,  Lath   and    Shingles, 
Sash,  Doors,  Stair-work  and  Interior  Finish 

COLLINGWOOD,                   ONTARIO 

Wm.  P.  Driscoll 

General    Builder 

AND    CONTRACTOR 
33  St.  Andrew  Street 

BROCKVILLE,        -       ONT. 

We    are    Government    Contractors 

FOR 

Tents,   Flags,  Tarpaulins 

Always    glad    to    give    Quotations 
ASK    FOR    OUR    CATALOGUE 

J.  J.  Turner  &  Sons 

PETERBOROUGH,                    CANADA 

ames  Bogue 

General  Contractor 

220  Dublin  Street 
PETERBOROUGH        -        ONT. 
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WITCHALL   &  SON 

Builders    and    Contractors 
Brick,  Stone  and  Concrete    Work.         ::         ::         Fireproofing,  Etc. 

163     Havelock     Street 
TORONTO,        -        -        Ont. 


THE  CRESCENT  CEMENT  CO. 

TORONTO 

Reinforced   Concrete    Work 

Contractors  for  New  C.P.R.  Freight  Terminals 
Toronto 


John    Lindsay 

34  Victoria  Street,  Toronto,  Ont. 

For  Tenders  on 

Architectural  Terra  C  o  1 1  a  , 
Marble  Work,  Ornamental 
Iron  and  Bronze  Work. 
Cork  and  Composition  Tiling. 


Toronto    Electric    Co. 

Contractors  for   every  description  of 

Electrical   Work   and   Telephone 

Systems 

Office: 

Duke  and  Princess  Sts. 
Toronto,       -       Canada 


The    World* s   Largest 
Overall    Manufacturer 

OVERALL  UNIFORMS  GLOVES 

Hamilton  Garhartt  Mfr.  Ltd. 

Canadian  Factories 

Toronto  ::  Vancouver 


J.  J.  Palmer, 

President 


TORONTO   TYPE   FOUNDRY 

CO.,    LIMITED 

OUR    OWN 

BRASS    RULE    DEPARTMENT 


J.  C.  Palmer, 

Vice-President 


.     „  Type  ^^^^i^i^^^^^^"'''  ^'"'°'' 

— ^Miehle  Printing  P-.es.  Amer.c^an^^VP^^  f^th^Printer. 


Canadian  Agenw.                    Presses,  Etc 
Presses,   taicon 


NEW  and  REBUILT 
PRINTING  MACHINERY  OF  EVERY  DESC  RIPTION 


Head  Office,  Toronto.  Branches  at  Montreal,  Winnipeg,  and  Regina.  Factory,  East  Toronto 
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THE    ARTHUR   PEQUEGNAT    CLOCK    COMPANY 

CANADA'S    ONLY    CLOCK    MAKERS 
BERLIN,  -  -  -  CANADA 


Machine,  Boiler  and  Gasoline  Repairs  Promptly  Done.  ::  Steam   Pumps  and  Stationary  Boilers 

All  sizes  of  Hoisting  Engines  for   any  Province,  with  Steam  or  Attached  Swingers  Kept  in  Stock. 

THE    DOTY    ENGINE   WORKS   CO.    of   Winnipeg    Limited 

MARINE     ENGINES,     BOILERS,     AND     SHIPBUILDERS 
WINNIPEG,  _  -  .  _  Man. 


Brandr  am- Henderson 


Corroders   and  Grinders  of 
White  Lead 

Manufacturer  a  of 

Paints,  Dry  Colors,  Varnishes, 
Lead  Products,  &c.,  &c. 

Montreal    Halifax    St.  John    Toronto    Winnipeg 


LABATT'S 
INDIA    PALE   ALE 

Not  a  Useless  Intoxicant,  but  a 

WHOLESOME    BEVEKAGE 

with    dietetical    and     medicinal     uses 

—MADE   AS  GOOD  AS  WE  CAN   MAKE  IT— 

If  not  sold  by  nearest  wine  and  spirit  merchant,  write 

JOHN  LAB  ATT,  LIMITED 

LONDON         -         CANADA 


Quinlan  Cut  Stone  Limited 

Stone   Contractors 

Mills  and  Cutting  Shop: 

Hillside  Avenue,  Westmount 

OFFICE 

4414  St.  Catherine  St.,       -       WESTMOUNT 

PHONES— Mount  1712—4267 


W.  J.  Inglis  Co.,  Limited 

High-Class  Merchant  Tailors 

and  Makers  of 

Uniforms,  Uniform  Caps,  Badges 
and  Supplies  of  Every  Description 

THE  W.  J.  INGLIS  BUILDING  w        .  I 

612  St.   Catherine  St.   West     "     iTlOIlireai 

and  Royal  Alexandra  Hotel,  Winnipeg 


The  Plaunt  Hardware  Co. 

THE  HARDWAREMEN 

BuHerworth's  Old  Stand  197  Sparks  St.,  OTTAWA 

Everything    in    Enamelware,     Kitchenware 
and  Hardware,  at  lowest  prices. 

WE     WANT    YOUR    BUSINESS 

Agents  for  McClary's  Stoves,   Ranges    and 
Gas  Plates. 

Lowe  Bros.  High  Standard  Paints. 


Recofd  Foundfy  k  Machine  Co. 

MONCTON,   N.B. 

Stoves,    Furnaces,   "White 

Way"   Lighting  Posts, 

General  Castings 


Established  60  Years 
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GarliMgs 
Ale.Porter&Liager. 


The  Dennis  Wire  &  Iron  Works  Co.  Limited 

ORNAMENTAL    IRON    AND    BRONZE 
METAL    LOCKERS— STEEL    SHELVING 


General    Office    and    Works 


LONDON, 


Canada 


The  Standard  Paint  &    Varnish  Company, 

Of    WINDSOR,    Ont. 
Are  Manufacturers  of  all  High  Grade  Paints,  Varnishes,  and  Dry  Colors 


■M 


To  the  delight  of  millions  of  British  Subjects  "EAGLE  COMFORT" 
Pencils  write  smoother,  last  longer  and  break  less  than  any  other  make. 

Red  rubber  tip  4  degrees  of  hardness 


Sky-blue  finish 

EAGLE    PENCIL    COMPANY 

NEW  YORK  .  -  - 


LONDON 


Manufacturers  of  Double  Crimped  Wire  Cloth  and  Wire  Screening 
for  all  purposes. 

Perforated  Sheet  Metals,  Bank  and  Office  Grilles,  and  Orna- 
mental  Iron  Work  in  all  Finishes. 

Wire  Guards  for  Factory  Windows,  Moulders'  Riddles,  Garden 
Wire  Work,   Steel  Factory   Stools  and  Metal  Lockers. 


Have  you  a  copy  of  our  general  catalogue  on  file? 
ENQUIRIES     SOLICITED 


Canada  Wire  &  Iron  Goods  Co. 


Hamilton 


Local  Representative,  J.  W.  ANDERSON,  Room  7,  Bank  Street  Chambers 
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Established  1871                                                Incorporated   1911 

Telephonei:  Office  55;  Store  56                      P.O.  Box  1028 

James  Dempster,  Limited 

Office  and  Factory:   Davison  Street 

CROWELL  BROS. 

HALIFAX         -         Nova  Scotia,  Canada 

Importers  of 

Manufacturers  and  Dealers  in 

Hardware  and  Ship  Chandlery 

DOORS,     SASHES,     MOULDINGS,    LUMBER,    Etc. 

Wood  Carving  and  Detail  Work  a  Specialty 

Head  of  Commercial  Wharf                HALIFAX,    N.S. 

Musgrave  &  Company 

Bentley,  Flemming  &  Co. 

AGENTS 

MAKERS    OF 

Lumber    Merchants 

Blocks,  Masts,  Spars  and  Oars 

—  AND  — 

Contractors  Supplies 

Hard    and    Soft    Wood    Timber,     Hard    Pine, 
Birch,     Oak    &     Teak,     Lumber     &     Shingles 

Exchange  Buildings       FJALIFAX,  N.S. 

HALIFAX,    N.S. 

TELEPHONE  788                                      FRED  W.  MOSHER 

J.  A.  LEAMAN  &  CO. 

F.  Mosher  &  Son 

Wholesale  and  Retail 

Wharf  Builders  and  Contractors 

Victuallers  and    Pork  Packers 

HALIFAX,    N.S. 

Work  Promptly  Attended  to 

and  Grocers 

Office,     Arcade     Building,     223     Mollis     Street 

HALIFAX         -         Nova  Scotia 

Standard  Construction  Co. 

A.   WILSON    &   SON 

Limited 

Wharf  Builders  and 
General  Contractors 

Wholesale 

FRESH   FISH 

Dealers 

G.  T.  MacNUTT,  Prerident            HALIFAX,    N.S. 

HALIFAX         -         Nova  Scotia 
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LA    COMPAGNIE    GENERALE 

d'ENTREPRISES    PUBLIQUES    LIMITEE 

GENERAL    CONTRACTORS                                        LEVIS,    P.Q. 

SPECIALTIES— Water    Works,     Dredging,    and    Crib     Building 

President,     J.     ETIENNE     DUSSAULT 

Tel.  Private  House  g7S                    Tel.  Wood  Yard  5018 

LOUIS  BOIVIN  ENG. 

General  Contractor 
202  Richelieu  St.           -           QUEBEC 

HERMAN    YOUNG                                A.   J,    TEAKLE 

The   Herman    Young    Co. 

(Registered) 

Wholesale   Hardware  and 
Contractors'  Supplies 

111-115  Bridge  St.           -           QUEBEC 

Office  3769          -          PHONES          -           House  3196 

Wm.   J.   B.   Fraser 

Lumber,  Timber,  Ties,  Etc. 
135  St.  Peter  St.             QUEBEC,  P.Q. 

SPECIALTIES 
Southern  Pine,  Oregon  Pine,  B.C.  Fir,  Oak 

WAREHOUSES                                                 FACTORY 
323  St.  Paul  Street,  Palais                      68  St.  Valier  Street 

JAMES    PERRY 

Manufacturer  of 

Rich  and  Plain  Furniture,  Office 
and  School  Desks.    Bedding,  Etc. 

Wholesale  and  Retail                        QUEBEC 

George    1.  Davie  &  Sons 

Iron  Ship  Builders 
and    Repairers 

LEVIS           -           -           QUEBEC 

ESTABLISHED     1857 

Robert    Roberts'    Sons 

Contractors  and  Wharf  Builders 
f'ile  Driving,  Etc. 

52  Cunard  Street          ST.  JOHN,  N.B.,  Canada 
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The  Northern  Dredging  and  Construction  Co. 


Limited 


Head  Office 


Loggieville,  N.B. 


Address  all  Correspondence  to  St.  John,  N.B. 


C.  A.  MURRAY 

President 


A.  C.  CHAPiMAX 

Sec.-Treas. 


Moncton  Construction  Co. 

CONTRACTORS 

MONCTON.    N.B. 

WM.    LEWIS    &    SON 

Manufacturers  of 

BOLTS,    FORCINGS 
AND    MACHINERY 


ST.  JOHN 


N.B. 


TELEPHONES 
Office:  Main  453-11  Residence:   Main  498 

James  S.  Gregory 

Lumber,  Etc. 


ST.   JOHN,    N.B. 


Canada 


John    He    Crandall 

WHOLESALE    LUMBER    RETAIL 

476  St.    George  Street 
MONCTON  -  N.B. 


Po 


wers 


&    B 


rewer 


Contractors 


107  Prince  William  Street 
ST.  JOHN,  N.B.  -  Canada 


John 

McDonald,   Jr. 

District  Inspector  of  Maritime 

Provinces,   Inland  Revenue 

of   Canada 

ST.  . 

JOHN              -              N.B. 

Phone  2712 

Customs  Building              P.O.  Box   162 
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Geo.  M.  Mason,  Limited 

Timber,  Scantling,  Rough  Lumber, 

Dressed  Lumber,  Lath  and  Shingles, 

Sash    and    Doors,    General    Factory 

Work 

Hardwood  Flooring,  Oak,  Beech  and  Birch 
Beaver  Board     -     Utility  Board 


Call  and  set  our  stock,  or  send  us  a  list  of  your  requirements 

:"nd  we  will  give  you  prices 

Our  Woodroffe  yard  is  well  situated   for  handling  the  trade 

in  Westboro 


BAYS  WATER    PLANING    MILL 

WELLINGTON   STREET  and  BAYSWATER  AVENUE 

PHONES   :      QUEEN     7511-7512 

BRANCH   YARD,  WOODROFFE 


PHONE    QUEEN    7513 


OTTAWA 


LAW  UNION  &  ROCK 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  LIMITED 

OK  London  -  -  FOUNDED   Isci'.i 

ASSETS    EXCEED     $47,500,000 

(Over    $10,500,000  invested  in  Canada) 

FIRE,  ACCIDENT,  SICKNESS  and   LIABILITY 
RISKS    ACCEPTED 

AGENTS    WANTED    in    unrepresented    places 

WM.    D.    AIKEN 

Accident  Supt. 

MONTBEAL,    F.Q 


J.  E.  E.  DICKSON 

Canadian   Manager 


Fenwick,  Hendry  &  Co. 

Wholesale     Grocers 

189    ONTARIO    ST. 
KINGSTON,  -  ONT. 


Any  of  these  firms  will  supply  you 

Continental 

Germ-Proof    Grocery 

Bags 

Reinforced  Automatic  Opening,  Square    Bottoms 

GUARANTEED     BY     THE     MANUFACTURER 


DISTRIBUTORS 

ONTARIO — The    Continental     Bag    &    Paper    Co.,     Ltd., 

Ottawa  and  Toronto 

Walter  Woods  &  Co.,  Hamilton 
MANITOBA,       ALBERTA,       SASKATCHEWAN— Walter 

Woods  &  Co.,  Winnipeg 
NOVA    SCOTIA,    PRINCE    EDWARD    ISLAND,    CAPE 

BRETON  ISLAND — Thomas  Flanagan,  Upper 

Water  Street,  Halifax 
NEW     BRUNSWICK— J.     Hunter    White,    Agent,     North 

Market,  St.  John 
BRITISH    COLUMBIA— Smith,  Davidson  &  Wright,  Ltd., 

Vancouver 
QUEBEC    PROVINCE— The  Continental  Bag  &  Paper  Co., 

Ltd.,  Montreal 


ELMHURST  DAIRY 

ESTABLISHED   1873 
Tel.  Mount  1201        7044  Western  Ave. 

MONTREAL 

Nickerson  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

WHOLESALE 

Commission  Merchants 

BUTTER.  EGGS,  CHEESE,  FRUIT  AND  PRODUCE 

108-110    Barrington   St.,   Halifax 
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JOHN  TOBIN  6,  CO. 

Established   1825 

Wholesale  Grocers  Tea  and  Coffee  Merchants 

15  to  21   Upper  Water  Street 
Dwyers  Wharf  HALIFAX  Canada 

WHYTE  FOUNDRY  COMPANY 

LIMITED 

General  Founders 

Railway  Castings  :  :  Signal  Devices   and  Materials 

Grey    Iron  Semi-Steel  Chilled    Castings 

Telephone  Junction  344 
OFFICE   and   FOUNDRY: 

1882-90    Davenport    Road,   TORONTO,    Ont. 


The  David  Smith  Engraving  &  Lithographing  Company 

(Formorly  of  the  Firm  of  Kolph,  Smith  &  Co.) 

ENGRAVERS  EMBOSSERS  LITHOGRAPHERS  DIE  SINKERS 

Manufacturers  of  High-Class  Calendars,  Show  Cards,  Labels    and    Stationery,  Lithographed    Folding    Boxes,    Canadian 
Safety  Paper  for  Cheques  and  Drafts.       Advertising  Novelties  specially  imported. 

Phone  Main  5612  or  5613.  Private  "  IJxchange  "  Connecting  all  Departments. 

Cable  Address:    "SMITHLITH,"  Western  Union  Code. 

Head  Office  and  Works:    56-58-60  Church  Street  -  TORONTO,  Canada 
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^  METROPOLITAN  LIFE 

INSURANCE   COMPANY 

Every  year  writes  more  insurance  in  the    United    States   and 
writes  more  insurance  in  Canada  than  any  other  company. 

Everyone  of  its  poHcies  represents  a  complete  business 
transaction,  stating  exactly  what  the  protection  costs  and  what 
the  return  will  be  when  the  policy  matures. 

For  first-class  risks  it  offers  protection  at  so  low  a  cost  that 
it  presents  an  unusual  business  opportunity. 

The  people  of  the  Canadian  Dominion  have  confidence  in 
it.  For  the  exclusive  protection  of  its  Canadian  policy-holders 
it  has,  with  the  Dominion  Government  at  Ottawa  and  with 
trustees,  ample  deposits  in  securities  approved  by  the  Govern- 
ment. It  invests  its  money  in  Canada  to  amounts  far  in 
excess  of  its  reserve. 

It  has  a  greater  amount  of  insurance  in  force  than  any 
other  company  in  the  world. 

Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company 

1    Madison   Avenue  -  -  NEW   YORK   CITY 


Advertisements 
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Chapman  &  Walker,  Limited 


Electrical  Supplies 
118  Richmond  St.  West, 


Toronto 


Branches  :   Montreal,   Winnipeg,  Vancouver 

OSRAM  HALF- WATT  NITROGEN  TUNSTEN  LAMPS 

Double  the  Light,  Half  the  Consumption  of  Current 

OSRAM    LAMPS   SPEAK   FOR   THEMSELVES 

::       Complete     Line     of     Half-Watt     Fixtures        ;: 

PRICES     AND     CATALOGUE     ON     APPLICATION 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 
RUBBER 
FOOTWEAR 


The  Kaufman  Rubber  Co. 

LIMITED 

BERLIN,  Canada 


The  Lautz-Dunham  Company 

LIMITED 

Marble  Onyx   and    Tiles 

145  CHURCH  STREET 
TORONTO,  ONT. 

MONTREAL  OFFICE  :  MARBLE  MILL  : 

20S  READ  BUILDING  BRIDGEBURG,  ONT. 


Foreign  Members  Institute  of  Patent  Agents,  London,  Eng. 
Members  Patent  Law  Association,  Washington,  D.C.U.S. 

PATENTS        PATENT  CAUSES 

Fetherstonhaugh  &  Co. 

THE    OLD    ESTABLISHED   FIRM 

Patent  Barristers,  Solicitors  and  Experts 

ENGINEERS     AND     DRAUGHTSMEN 

FRED.  B.  FETHERSTONHAUGH,  K.C.,  M.E., Chief  Counsel  and  Eipert 

Head  Office :  ROYAL  BANK  BUILDING,  10  King  St.  East 

TORONTO,    CANADA 

Head   Office  Branch  :   Canada   Life  Building.  HAMILTON 
Offices:     (Head    Office)    Toronto,    Montreal,    Ottawa.   Winnipeg    and 
Vancouver,  Canada  Washington.  D.C..  United  States 


Guard  Your  Property 

with  the  best  locks  that  can  be  made — 
Yale  Cylinder  Locks. 

There  are  also  Yale  Locks  of  many 
kinds — with  lever-tumbler  and  pin- 
tumbler  mechanism — from  a  tiny  draw- 
er lock  or  padlock  up,  each  lock  the 
best  for  its  purpose. 

Fit  your  house  with  Hardware  that 
has  been  made  to  answer  all  the  re- 
quirements of  beauty  and  utility- — 
Yale  Hardware. 

Write   for  our  book  "A  word  about  Yale 
Locks  and  Hardware" — It  will  interest  you. 

Canadian 
Yale  &  Towne,  Limited 

MAKERS  OF  YALE   PRODUCTS   IN   CANADA 

Locks,  Padlocks,  Builders'  Hardware 
and    Door   Closers 


GENERAL   OFFICES   AND   WORKS  I 


ST.  CATHARINES, 


ONT. 
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This  great  Company, 
Ihrongh  many  years  o{ 
honorable  dealing  with 
the  public,  has  won  its 
well-known  reputation 
for  prompt  and  liberal 
settlement     of     losses. 


triMl 

Ifmuxmce  fiJompang 

STATEMENT    JANUARY    1,1914 

Capital-Authorized  $2,000,000 
Capital-Subscribed  2,000,000 
Capital-Paid  up  2,000,000 

RESERVE    FOR    ALL    OTHER    LIABILITIES 

10,479,063 

NET   SURPLUS 


AGENCIES 

THROUGHOUT      THE 

UNITED  STATES  AND 

CANADA 


9,245.855 

ASSETS 

21,724,9  18 


MAIN  OFFICE— No.  1  LIBERTY  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


(AT  WILLIAM  AND  MAIIIKN  LANE) 


\A/.  F.  lee: 

Dealer  in  all  kinds  of 

BUILDERS'    SUPPLIES 

STONE— Rubble  Footing  and  Crushed  Stone. 

SAND— River  and  Bird's  Hill.        LIME— White  or  Grey. 

PLASTER — Manitoba     and     American     Hardwall     Plaster, 

Wood  Fibre  and  Plaster  Paris.      BRICK— Common,  Pressed 

and   Fire  Brick;  Hollow  Brick.       PORTLAND  CEMENT. 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Agent  for  the  Best  Salt  Glazed 
Vitrified  Sewer  Pipe  on  the  Continent. 

Ill  Ptrtate  Ave.  E..  Winnipet                       Branch— Cor  Wall  and  Elliee  SI. 
Phone  Main  llll                                            Phone  Sher.  798 

Manitoba  Gypsum  Co. 

Limited 
Manufacturers  of 

Gypsum  Products 

OFFICES 

504  Trust  and  Loan  Company                   WINNIPEG 
of  Canada  Building                                      Canada 

WM.  MARTIN                                  HUGH  SUTHERLAND 
President                                                     Vice-President 

ALBERT  GOUGH 

Secretary~Treasurer 

D.  E.  ROBERTS                                       J.  R.  SPEAR 

General  Manager                                 Assistant  General  Manager 

BONDS             STOCKS             MORTGAGES 

Edward  Brown  &  Co. 

Investment  Brokers 

Canada  Permanent  Building        -       WINNIPEG 

Correspondence    Solicited 

Advertisements 
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insurance    Compame    of    Hmerica 

had   the   distinction   of  placing   on  its  books  in    1913   new  insurance 
issued  and  revived,  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  amounting  to  nearly 

24    MILLION    DOLLARS 

Over  125,000  policies  w^ere  issued  and  revived.  Canadians  thus 
emphatically  expressed  their  approval  of  the  big  Gibraltar  Company. 

The  following  tables  of  new  insurance  show  how  The  Prudential 
Insurance  Company  of  America  has  grown  in  public  favor  in  Canada 
year  after  year. 

1909  1910  1911  1912  19)3 

Industrial  $8,895,970   $13,757,005  f  13,409,423  $15,333,140  $15,960,982 
Ordinary     5,841,283       6,873,115       7,512,871        7,650,546       7,829,598 

$14,737,253   $20,630,120   $20,922,294   $22,983,686    $23,790,580 

A  Detailed  Statement  of  The  Prudential's  business  in  Canada 
and  elsewhere  is  filed  annually  at  Ottawa  with  the  Superintendent 
of  Insurance,  who  has  thorough  supervision  over  The  Prudential's 
business  in  Canada. 

INSURE  IN  THE  PRUDENTIAL  '''Tv'^^^^S^l^i^r'' 


IDENffAL 

i     ;««$  THt      ,;     i 

j?  STRENGTH  OF  J 
f   GIBRALTAR  't 


Liberal  Low  Cost  AH  Guaranteed  Policies 

Write  for  Rates 

Zbc   Iprubential 

3n0urance  (Tonipan^  of  atncrica 

HOME  OFFICE: 
NEWARK,  N.J. 


FORREST  F.  DRYDEN 
President 


Incorporated  as  a  Stock  Company  by  the  State  of  New  Jersey 

The  Prudential  has  Branch  Offices  in  all  Leading  Canadian  Cities, 
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Adirondack 


\ 


fountains 


The  "Great  North  Woods"— 4,000  square  miles  of 
mountains,  lakes  and  streams  on  the  banks  of  which  are 
hotels,  boarding  houses,  cottages  and  camps.  Mountain 
peaks  in  all  directions,  with  wonderful  stretches  of  scenery. 

"The  Adirondack  Mountains  and  How  to  Reach  Them,"  con- 
tains a  large  map  with  a  complete  li.st  of  boarding  houses  and 
hotels.  It  telUs  everything  you  could  want  to  know  about  the 
Adirondack  Mountains. 


3eashore  "Resorts 

^•^NcwYork 

Salt  water  and  surf  bathing,  sailing,  fishing  and 
social  gaieties,  are  the  attractions  at  the  Long  Island  sea 
coast  and  resorts,  near  New  York  City. 

Other  Popular  Resorts  reached  by  the  New  York  Central  Lines 
are  the  Catskill  Mountains  and  Berkshire  Hills 


Summer 
Excursion 
Fares  Now 

Any  of  our  ticket 
agents  will  gladly  tell 
you  all  about  them. 


NEWYORK 


a^MNr^Ai 


LINES 


Send   for 

Folders 

descriptive  of  these  de- 
lightful resorts.  They  give 
all  of  the  information  that 
jou  will  need  in  planning 
your  summer  vacation. 
.Address  : 

GEO.  H.  CLARK 

Gen.  Freight  and  Pass.  Agent 
O.   &    N.Y.    Ry. 

OTTAWA,   Ont. 


w^mm»^0mm^mmH0t^titmmm^t0mmi0m^tmmi0m^mttam0m0mmm0mttf 
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Why  You  Should 


Insure  Your  Life 


Because      life 
necessity,  not 
creates  an  estate 
the     payment 
sum   of    money, 
means  of  support 
ents  of   those 
earning   power 
entire   Capital, 
fund    for     the 
policyholder     in 
if  he  lives.    It 
gaged  real  estate 
of  indebtedness, 
systematic     and 
ing.     It  protects 


insurance  is  a 
a    luxury.     It 
immediately   by 
down  of  a  small 
It   provides    the 
for  the  depend- 
whose  brains  and 
represent     their 
It     creates     a 
support    of    the 
his  own  old  age 
protects    mort- 
and  other  forms 
It      compels 
continuous   sav- 
business     enter- 


prises, strengthening  bank  credit 
and   facilitating  discounts.     It 
will  create  a  marriage  portion 
for  a  daughter,  or  a  business 
capital  for  a  son.    It  will 
provide  a  life  income 
of   any   desired 
amount  for  a  wife, 
daughter,  mother 
or    other    depen- 
dent.   It  provides 
indemnity    for    a 
loss   which    must 
occur      sometime 
and    which    may 
take  place  at  any 
time.   Nine  out  of 
every  ten  men 
leave  no  estate  at 
death  aside  from 
life  insurance.  Be 
sure  that  you  at 
least    leave   that. 

The  Equitable 

Life  Assurance  Society 
of  the  United  States 


HAMBURG-AilERICAN^ 


I 


IMPERATOR  World's  Largest  Ships  VATERLAND 

919  ft.  long,  52,000  tons  950  ft.  long,  58,000  tons 

In  Tegular  seroice  to         PARIS         LONDON         HAMBURG 
Cruises  to  the  Land  of  the  Midnight  Sun 

during  June,  July  and  August  from  Hamburg 
Two  Grand  Cruises  Around  the  World  and  through  the  Panama  Canal 

By  S.S.  CINCINNATI,  Januaiy  16lfa,  I91S,  and  S.S.  CLEVELAND,  January  31st,  1915. 

IHnerary  includes  San  Diego  (Cincinnati)  and  Panama-Pacific  (Cleveland)  Exposition. 

Duration  13S  Days.  Cost  $900  up,  including  all  necessary  expenses,  aboard  and  ashore. 

Vacation  Cruises  to  Jamaica  and  the  Panama  Canal 

By  the  well-known  "Prinz"  Steamers  of  the  Atlas  Service.    Special  Summer  rates  now  in  effect 
— 25  day  Cruise,  $115  and  up.     To  Colon  and  return,  $110  up. 

Oiiv>  'T*#\ii«>iof   DAT«o«>ff-«viAnl-  gives  information,  plans  tours,  furnishes  railroad  and  steamship   tickets 
Ur    1  OUriSI   l^epairmeni         ,<>  ^„y  pj^^^  ;„  ('j;^  ^„^i^  reached  by  regular  transportation  lines. 

Hamburg-American  Line,  71  Notre  Dame  St.  W.,  Montreal 

New  York      Philadelphia      Boston      Baltimore     Pittsburgh      Chicago      New  Orleans      Minneapolis     St.  Louis    San  Francisci> 
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New  York   Life  Insurance  Company 

1913         -         Sixty-ninth  Year 

New  Business  (109J63  Policies)               -            -            -  $232,800,000.00 

Gain  over  1912            .            .            .            .            .  34,000,000.00 

Risksinforce  Jan.  1,  1914  (1,101,655  Policies)    -            -  2,273,000,000.00 

Gainover  Jan.  1,  1913              .            .            .            -  103,000,000.00 

Dividends  allotted  (1914)             .            -            -            .  17,600,000.00 

Increase  over  1913        -----  2,200,000.00 

Income     -------  124,000,000.00 

Disposition  of  Income: 

Death  Claims      -            -            -            -  !526,000,000 

Matured  Endownnents,  Surrender  Values,  etc.  25,000,000 

Dividends             .            -            -            .  15,000,000 

Expenses,  etc.,  including  Taxes  (-SI, 352,956)  15,000,000 

Added  to  Reserve             -            -            -  43,000,000 


124,000,000.00 

The  Investments  of  the  Year  (Outside  of  Loans 
on  Policies)  were    -----  $41,740,459.14 

Invested  to  pay  5.07  per  cent. 
Assets  (market  values)     -  -  -  -  -  748,000,000.00 

Insurance  in  force  -----  2,273,000,000.00 

The  Company  is  purely  mutual  and  issues  only  participating  policies  on  the  annual 
dividend  plan. 

Policies  contain  the  standard  conditions  required  by  the  laws  where  issued  and 
additional  features  not  in  conflict  with  the  laws.  One  of  the  recent  features  is  a  disability 
clause  which  provides  that  in  case  of  total  and  permanent  disability  the  payment  of 
premiums  shall  be  waived.  In  such  cases,  the  policy  remains  in  force  with  increasing 
loan  and  cash  values. 

To  Civil  Service  employees  and  others  who  have  a  moderate  but  assured  income.  Life 
Insurance  offers  practically  the  only  method  of  providing  for  premature  death  and  old 
age — one  or  the  other  of  which  is  inevitable. 

A  position  in  the  Civil  Service  is  valuable  because  it  offers  an  assured  income ;  Life 
Insurance  provides  the  same  thing  for  the  family  in  case  of  premature  death,  and  for  the 
insured  in  case  of  old  age. 

The  advantages  as  well  as  the  limitations  of  the  Civil  Service  make  Life  Insurance 
indespensable  for  the  Civil  Service  employee. 

Send  to  the  Montreal  Branch  Office,  New  York  Life  Insurance  Company,  for 
prospectus,  rates,  etc. 

New  York  Life  Insurance  Company,  Darwin  p.  Kingsiey,  President 
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Canada   Steamship    Lines    Limited 

Niagara    Navigation   Division 

Service  between  Toronto,  Lewiston,  Queenston,  and  Niagara-on-the-Lake; 
Toronto  and  Hamilton;    Toronto  and  Olcott. 

Richelieu    and    Ontario    Navigation   Division 

Between  Toronto,  Rochester,  Thousand  Islands  and  Montreal;  Toronto,  Thousand 
Islands  and  Prescott  (Express  Service) ;  Montreal  and  Quebec ;  Montreal  and 
the  Saguenay;   Quebec  and  the  Saguenay. 

Thousand    Island   Steamboat   Company 

Between  Kingston  and  Cape  Vincent;    Clayton  and  Alexandria  Bay. 

Gulf   Port   Service 

Between  Montreal,  Quebec  and  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence;  New  York  and  Quebec;  Quebec, 
Natashquan  and  Harrington  Harl)or — (North  Shore — Labrador  Route). 

HOTELS: — Charmingly  located  Summer  Hotels 
Manoir  Richeueu,  Murray  Bay,  P.Q.  Hotel  Tadousac,  Tadou.sac,  P.Q. 

For  full  particulars  as  to  Service,  Rates,  etc.,  apply  to 

H.    FOSTER    CHAFFEE  HUGH    D.     PATERSON 

Passenger  Traffic  Manager,  Montreal,  Que.  General  Agent,  Passenger  Dept. ,  Toronto,  Ont. 
JOHN     F.     PIERCE  JOS.     F.     DOLAN 

Assistant  General  Passenger  Agent,  Montreal,  Que.  General  Agent,  Passenger  Dept.,  Boston,  Mass. 
W.     F.     CLONEY  J.     V.     FOY 

General  Agent,  Passenger  Dept.,  Buffalo,  N.Y.  General  Agent,  Passenger  Dept.,  Chicago,  III. 
J.     W.     CANVIN  M.     P.     CONNOLLY 

General  Agent,  Passenger  Dept.,  New  York,  N.Y.  General  Agent,  Quebec,  Que. 

H.    B.     MILLS,   General  Agent,  Clayton,  N.Y. 

Northern   Navigation    Company 

Fresh  Water  Sea  Voyages,  Sarnia,  Ont.,  to  Duluth,  Minn.,  three  times  per  week. 

The  Georgian  Bay  Trip — CoUingwood,  Ont.  to  Mackinac  Island,  Mich.,  three  times  per  week. 

Amongst  the  30,000  Islands — Penetang  to  Parry  Sound,  Ont. 

For  particulars,  apply  to  E.  W.  HOLTON,  General  Passenger  Agent,  Sarnia,  Ontario. 

Quebec    Steamship    Company   Limited 

Bermuda  :-:  West  Indies 

WRITE     FOR     PARTICULARS     AS     TO     RATES     AND     SAILINGS 
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THE  HOME 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


NEW  YORK 


Fire         ::         Automobile         ::         Windstorm 
Hail        ::         Sprinkler  Leakage 


ELBRIDGE   G.   SNOW,  President 


Cash  Assets,  January,  1914              -             .  .     $33,139,915.81 

Reserve  as  a  Conflagration  Surplus      -             -  *1,800,000.00 

Capital  (Authorized,  Subscribed  and  Paid  Up)  -       *6,000,000.00 

All  Other  Liabilities        ....  15,266,896.12 

Net  Surplus               -             .             -             .  .       10,073,019.69 

Surplus  as  Regards  Policy  Holders,  *$1  7,873,01 9.69 

Prompt,  Equitable,  Courteous  ADJUSTMENTS 

Followed   by 

Immediate  Cash  PAYMENTS 

Over  Half  a  Million  Satisfied  Claimants 

in  the  Past  61    Years 


DEWAR.    (El    BETHUNE 

AGENTS  -  -  OTTAWA 
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The  Civiijan 


CLARKSON,   GORDON   &  DILWORTH 

Chartered  Accountants 

Merchants  Bank  Building,  -  15  Wellington  Street  West,  Toronto 


E.  R.  C.  Clahkson 

H.  D.  LocKHART  Gordon 


G.  T.  Clarkson 

R.    J.    DiLWOHTH 


Establishkd  1864 


PRITCHARD-ANDREWS 


COMPANY  LIMITED 

GENERAL  ENGRAVERS  &  DIE  SINKERS 


STEEL,  BRASS  AND  RUBBER  STAMPS 

CHURCH  AND  OFFICE  BRASS  WORK 

MEMORIAL   TABLETS 


264  SPARKS  ST.,  OTTAWA 


The  Capital  Office 
Supply  Co.,  Limited 

Phone  Queen  5476        126  Queen  Street 
'^Everything  for  the  Office" 

Fitint  CibJnsts,  Desks,  Book-Cases.     Royal  Stindard  Typewriters 
Typewriter  Carbons  and  Ribbons.         Globe  Wernicke  Furniture 
Drawing  and  Surveying  Instruments.     Newsome  &  Gilbert  Forms 
Adding  and  Listing  Mactiines.  Eugene  Dietzgen  Instruments 

Rotospeed  Duplicating  Machines.        Elmrra  Desks  and  Cabinets 
Typewring  Paper,  Law  and  Real  Estate  Forms 


Ottawa, 


Canada 


Sterling    Supply 
Co.,  Limited 


Successors   to 


The  Red  Diamond 
Polish  Co. 

FLUID  or  PASTE 

Manufactured  in    Canada 

Factory:  62  Metcalfe  St.,  Ottawa,  Ont. 


The  Powerful  Disinfectant 
Le    Puissant    D6sinfectant 
_^    —        fi  time!*  movfeffi'Mt'iit  than  Carholic  Acid 
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Cleanses  —  Deodorizes  ! 

It    prevents    contagion  ! 

DISINFECTING      CO 

St.    Paul  Street,   MONTRKAL.  g 

MP 

HE. 

TUBCRCOU 

tStiri^HHHH  Dl  PTHE  R 1 A 

T.  J.  MEDLAND,  Limited 

WHOLESALE    AND    RETAIL     GROCERS 
130  King  Street  East,  TORONTO 


Advertisements 
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''Adjusto 
Sectional  Bookcases 


Adjustable  shelves; 
sliding,  no  stick 
rI  ass  doors;  no 
more  expensive— 
niore  convenient, 
more  durable,  more 
elastic;  will  lake  4 
sizes  of  books  with- 
out waste  space,  in 
each  section. 

For  sale  by  dealers 
or  the  makers 


R.  A.  SPROULE 


BEECHWOOD  AVE., 


OTTAWA 


Phone  3217 


Charles   Tessier 

Manufacturers'  Agent 


91  Amable  St. 


Quebec 


jJJKHENCKELS 

■  ^t     1  tfr  jtr  j*r  jTf  j|r  jtr  ^|r  J*r  ||r  J|f  ifT  Jtr  jtr  J|f  |tr  J|t 

TWIN  BRAND  CUTLERY  """""■ 


CLASS  TRADE 


SATISFACTION     TO     DEALER     AND     CUSTOMER 


Distributors  in  Canada  : 


F.  W.  LAMPLOUGH  &  CO.,  46  St.  Alexander  St.,  Montreal 

P.  H.  SECORD  &  SONS,  LIMITED 

GENERAL  CONTRACTORS 


Brantford 


Guelph 


Gait 


Haileybury 


Pt.  Dover 
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The  Civilian 


DOUGLAS    BROS.    LIMITED 

Fireproof  Windows      Doors  and  Shutters 
Skylights         Cornice         Corrugated  Iron 

SHEET  METAL  CONTRACTORS  -         FELT,  SLATE  &  TILE  ROOFING 

FACTORIES  : 

124  Adelaide  St.  West,  Toronto,  Ont.     19  St.  Maurice  St.,  Montreal,  Que. 


H.  J.  WADDIE,  President  and  Manager 

W.  A.  HOLTON,  Vice-President 

S.  D.  BIGGAR,  Treasurer  C.  R.  BROWN.  Secretary 

The  Canadian  Drawn  Steel  Co. 

LIMITED 

Hamilton,  Canada 

Manufacturers  of  Cold  Drawn,  Rolled 
Turned   and  Polished   Shafting,   Etc. 


The    B.O.T. 

Manufacturing  Co.  Limited 

HIGH-GRADE 

WATER     CLOSET    OUTFITS 

FIVE    YEAR     GUARANTEE 

B.O.T.    BUILDING 

159-161  Richmond  Street  West,  TORONTO,  Can. 


R.  J.  CONLAN  J.  H.  CONLAN 

Phone  North  1899 

CONLAN    BROS. 

Decorators   •    and   •    Painters 

Studio:  486  Yonge  Street 

TORONTO 


JAMES  H.  WICKETT,  Pres.,  35  Deer  Park  Crescent 

Phone  North    1324 

JOHN   WICKETT,   Vice-Pres. 

JOHN    J.   WICKETT.    Sec'y-Treas. 

WICKETT  BROS.,  Limited 

GENERAL    CONTRACTORS 
35    Deer   Park  Crescent,  TORONTO 

ESTIMATES     FURNISHED 


J.   H.   TROMANHAUSER   CO.   Limited 

Engineers       Architects       Contractors 
TORONTO,  .-.  Canada 

Docks 


Grain  Elevators 
Industrial  Plants 


Breakwaters 
Warehouses 


Advertisements 
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SIEI4>T  WATER  (Tl 

Do  You  Want  to  be  Warm 
Next  Winter  ? 


The  Thermometer  may  drop  clear  to  the  bottom,  yet  you  can  IhukH  at 
the  freezing  weather  if  you  have  a  Pease  Hot  Water  Boiler  in  your  home; 
because  you  can  heat  every  part  of  it  with  an  even,  comfortable  warmth, 
keepiuK  you  and  your  family  healthy,  comfortable  and  happy. 


A  Pease  Hot  Water  Boiler  will  give  you  a 
Sunmier  Temperature  in  your  home  no  matter 
what  the  Thermometer  may  register  outside,  oi 
how  stormy  the  weather  may  be. 


"Pays  for  itself  by  the  Coal  it  saves," 

Pease  Foundry  Company 

^^^^^^^~~^^~"^'~  I.IMITED 

TORONTO.  -  ONT. 

T^r,,  iir),'-  :    Haiiiihon,  Winnipeg  ;uk1  \';inioiiver.      Works;  Brampton,  Ont. 


Union  Drawn  Steel  Company,  Limited 


Shafting,  Rounds,  Flats.  Squares.  Hexagons,  Cold  Die  Rolled  Steel 

HAMILTON,  CANADA 


Established   1901 


Phone  Main  67G1 


The  Siche  Gas  Co.  Limited 


Manufacturers         it%'' ,     V' 

of  %!/S^-%,  » 


Apparatus  for 

Welding 
and    Cutting 


THE  SICHE    GAS   MACHINE  FOR    LIGHTING 

Dealers  in  Carbide,  Gas  Fixtures,  Stoves.  Acetylene  Burners 
Complete  WeUUng  Plants  Built  and  Equipped 


Head    Office  : 


10  Lombard  St., 


TORONTO,  Ont. 


SIEMON     BROS.     LIMITED 

WIARTON,  ONTARIO 

Largest  Manufacturers  of  High-Grade  Hardwood  Flooring  in    Oak,   Mapte,   Birch   and  Beech. 
"DIAMOND  BRAND"   Hardwood  Flooring   is    known   the    World  over. 

TORONTO    OFFICE  :    309-11    CONFEDERATION    LIFE    BUILDING 
THIS    INVESTMENT    Has     Paid     7%    per    Aiii\um 

half-yearly,  since  the  securities  of  the  corporation  have  been  placed  on  the  market  10  years  aRO.     Business  established 

2S  years.        Investment   may   be   withdrawn    in    part    or  whole   at   any  time   after  one  year.        Safe   as  a   mortgage. 

WRI'lE     AT     ONCK     FOR     FULL     PARTICULARS     AND     BOOKLET 

NATIONAL  SECURITIES  CORPORATION,  LIMITED,  Confederation  Life  Building,  Toronto,  Ontario 
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Thk  Civilian 


CORONA    TYPEWRITER. 


For    Private   Houses    and    Travellers 
Weighs  only   6  lbs. 

M.  G.   BRISTOW 

63  Metcalfe  Street 
Sole  Agent  -  OTTAWA 


GURNEY-MASSEY  CO.,  Limited 


WHOLESALE    MANUFACTURERS     OF 


Oxford  Stoves  and  Ranges 

Oxford  Hot  Water  and  Steam  Boilers 
Hot  Water  and  Steam  Radiators 

Hot  Air  Furnaces  for  Coal  and  Wood 

Registers,  Cast  Iron  Steam  Fittings 

Cast  Iron  Soil  Pipes  and  Fittings 
Plumbers'  Supplies 

Gurney    Standard  Scales 


385  and  387  St.  Paul  Street 


MONTREAL 


MURRA  Y  PRINTING  COM  PAN  Y 


LIMITED 


PRINTERS  AND  PUBLISHERS 


9  Jordan  Street 


TORONTO 
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University  of  Toronto 
L'braiy 


DO  NOT 

REMOVE 

THE 

CARD 

FROM 

THIS 

POCKET 


Acme  Libraiy  Card  Pocket 

Under  Pat.  "Ref.  Index  File- 
Made  by  LIBRARY  BUREAU 


md  Purest 


te    Brewed 


The  National  Breweries,  Limited 


F 


